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I. 

GEORGE  FOX.* 

Certainly  the  life  of  George  Fox  needed  to  be  written;  but  it 
i>  puzzling  to  conceive  what  can  have  inspired  ^Ir.  Watson  to 
become  his  biograjdier.  He  has  not  been  led  to  his  task  by  any 
especial  admiration  or  reverence.  There  docs  not  appear  in  the 
volume  any  insiglit  into  the  heroes  peculiar  character,  or  sympathy 
^^^tll  his  work.  On  the  contrary,  the  book  is  not  wanting,  in 
many  instances,  in  misrepresentation  and  misapprehension.  It  is 
still  true,  if  any  readers  desire  to  see  George  Fox,  they  had  better 
j?o  to  his  Journal  at  once ;  or  if  they  prefer  the  abridgement  and 
condensation  of  his  life  and  labours,  they  will  find  it  better  done 
in  a  work  publishe<l  some  years  since  by  Mr.  Josiah  ^Marsh.f 
IVe  have  often  wondered  that  the  Society  of  Friends,  certainly 
in  the  case  of  George  Fox  as  guilty  of  hero-wf)rship  as  any 
other  body  of  Christians,  has  not  published,  and  docs  not  keep 
constantly  on  sale,  his  Journal,  a  work  as  interesting  as  any  in  the 
language ;  whether  it  be  regarded  as  a  piece  of  j)crsonal  and 
private  biography,  the  development  of  a  rare  and  wonderful 
Christian  experience  ;  or  as  furnishing  an  insight  into  the  manners 
and  cu.<toms  of  the  people  at  a  most  singular  period  of  our  nation’s 
history ;  or  as  presenting  a  curious  chapter  in  church  life ;  or  as 
presenting  some  graphic  pictures  of  a  great  variety  of  human 
character  and  scenery ;  on  all  these  accounts,  George  Fox’s 
Journal  will  abundantly  repay  perusal. 


®  The  Life  of  (Jeorpe  Fox,  tlie  founder  of  the  Quakers ;  fully  and  impartially 
related,  on  the  authority  of  his  own  Journal  and  Letters,  and  the  historians  of 
lly  the  Uev.  John  Selby 
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Certainly  the  life  of  George  Fox  needed  to  bo  written;  but  it 
is  puzzling  to  conceive  what  can  have  inspired  Mr.  Watson  to 
bi'conie  his  biographer.  He  has  not  been  led  to  his  task  by  any 
especial  admiration  or  reverence.  There  does  not  appear  in  the 
volume  any  insight  into  the  hero’s  peculiar  character,  or  sympathy 
with  his  work.  On  the  contrary,  the  book  is  not  wanting,  in 
many  instances,  in  misrepresentation  and  misapprehension.  It  is 
still  true,  if  any  readers  desire  to  see  George  Fox,  they  had  better 
go  to  his  Journal  at  once ;  or  if  they  prefer  the  abridgement  and 
condensation  of  his  life  and  labours,  they  will  find  it  better  done 
in  a  work  published  some  years  since  by  Mr.  Josiah  Marsh,  f 
IVe  have  often  wondered  that  the  Society  of  Friends,  certainly 
in  the  case  of  George  Fox  as  guilty  of  hero-worship  as  any 
other  body  of  Christians,  has  not  published,  and  does  not  keep 
constantly  on  sale,  his  Journal,  a  w^ork  as  interesting  as  any  in  the 
language;  w'hether  it  be  regarded  as  a  piece  of  personal  and 
private  biography,  the  development  of  a  rare  and  wonderful 
Christian  experience  ;  or  as  furnishing  an  insight  into  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  people  at  a  most  singular  period  of  our  nation’s 
history ;  or  as  presenting  a  curious  chapter  in  church  life  ;  or  as 
presenting  some  graphic  pictures  of  a  great  variety  of  human 
character  and  scenery ;  on  all  these  accounts,  George  Fox’s 
Journal  >vill  abundantly  repay  perusal. 


®  The  Life  of  George  Fox,  the  founder  of  the  Quakers  ;  fully  and  impartially 
related,  on  the  authority  of  his  own  Journal  and  Letters,  and  the  historians  of 
hU  own  sect.  By  the  Uev.  John  Selby  Watson,  M.A.,  M.R.S.L.  London  : 
i'aunderg,  Otley.  and  Co.,  Conduit-street.  1860. 
t  A  Popular  Life  of  George  Fox,  the  first  of  the  Quakers.  By  Josiah  Marsh. 
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trous  to  the  Church  itself,  than  Dissent.  When  will  these  men 
learn,  that  religion  always  expires  wluTe  these  compulsory  rates 
swaddle  and  bandage  round  its  votaries? 

When,  some  years  since,  we  resided  in  a  small  village  in  tlio 
West  of  England,  the  jK*rpetual  curate,  an  old,  good-teiiij)ereii 
churchman,  of  a  School  very  remote  from  either  the  llroad  school 
or  the  Puseyite,  and  who  made  it  his  constant  comj)laint  that  he 
wondered  the  i>eople  did  not  come  to  hear  him  preach,  as  he  got 
the  best  sermons  to  be  got  for  money,  met  one  of  the  su})poi*ters 
of  the  little  village-tahernacle  in  the  street ;  and,  lifter  some  other 
parish  conversation,  he  said,  “  I  tell  ee  what,  it  do  very  iiiueh 
puzzle  me  that  you  doiiH  come  to  church.  Why,  I  heard  f  other 
day,  that  you  give  pounds  and  pounds  to  that  chapel,  and  pay 
pounds  a  year  for  your  pew  there ;  now,  don’t  ee  know,  you  could 
have  a  pew  in  the  old  church  for  nothing ;  how  can  ee  he  so 
foolish  and  obstinate;  do  think  about  it  man,  do  think  about  it.” 
And  we  believe,  that  on  the  whole,  these  are  the  men,  and  these 
arc  the  jdaces  de.sirous  of  maintaining  Church-rates;  hut  they 
must  go.  ^Ir.  Disraeli  and  Archdeacon  Denison  are  dreaming 
fire-brands — 


“  Simply  this,  and  nothing  more.” 

On  one  point,  we  believe,  the  friends  of  abolition  will  especially 
differ  wdth  Mr.  Disraeli — it  is  a  little  matter  of  working  detail, 
still  it  is  of  moment — “  Let  there  be  no  more  petitioning.^*  Why 
petition  ?  Last  year,  the  Pro-rate  people  challenged  to  petition, 
and  WTre  beaten  three  to  onc' — 610,877  signatures  for  abolition, 
against  197,687  in  opposition  to  it;  so  that  the  15,000  petitions 
for  which  Mr.  Disraeli  so  loudly  calls,  even  if  they  came  in,  as 
certainly  they  would  not,  would  barely  repre.sent  a  balance  of 
sentiment,  with  all  the  puffing  and  blowing.  But  our  Church  of 
England  fnends  are  not  generally  remarkable  for  enthusiasm,  and 
those  of  them  who  are,  would  not  expend  their  enthusiasm  in 
rallying  round  Rupert  the  Rash. 
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Certain i.Y  the  life  of  George  Fox  needed  to  bo  written ;  but  it 
is  puzzling  to  conceive  what  can  have  inspired  ^Ir.  Watson  to 
become  his  biographer.  He  has  not  been  led  to  his  task  by  any 
especial  admiration  or  reverence.  There  docs  not  appear  in  the 
volume  any  insight  into  the  hero’s  peculiar  character,  or  sympathy 
\ntli  his  work.  On  the  contrarj^  the  book  is  not  wanting,  in 
many  instances,  in  misrepresentation  and  misapprehension.  It  is 
still  true,  if  any  readers  desire  to  sec  George  Fox,  they  had  better 
go  to  his  Journal  at  once ;  or  if  they  prefer  the  abridgement  and 
condensation  of  his  life  and  labours,  they  wdll  find  it  better  done 
in  a  work  published  some  years  since  by  Mr.  Josiah  Marsh. f 
AVe  have  often  wondered  that  the  Society  of  Friends,  certainly 
in  the  case  of  George  Fox  as  guilty  of  hero-worship  as  any 
other  body  of  Christians,  has  not  published,  and  does  not  keep 
constantly  on  sale,  his  Journal,  a  work  as  interesting  as  any  in  the 
language;  whether  it  be  regarded  as  a  piece  of  personal  and 
I)rivate  biography,  the  development  of  a  rare  and  wonderful 
Christian  experience  ;  or  as  furnishing  an  insight  into  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  people  at  a  most  singular  period  of  our  nation’s 
history ;  or  as  presenting  a  curious  chapter  in  church  life ;  or  as 
presenting  some  graphic  pictures  of  a  great  variety  of  human 
character  and  scenery;  on  all  these  accounts,  George  Fox’s 
Journal  will  abundantly  repay  perusal. 

°  Tlie  Life  of  George  Fox,  the  founder  of  the  Quakers  ;  fully  and  impartially 
related,  on  the  authority  of  his  own  Journal  and  Letters,  and  the  historians  of 
,  *  sect.  By  the  Kev.  .Tulin  Selby  Watson,  M.A.,  M.R.S.L.  London  : 
launders,  Utley,  and  Co.,  Conduit-street.  I860, 
t  A  Popular  Life  of  George  Fox,  the  first  of  the  Quakers.  By  Josiah  Marsh. 
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There  exists  in  our  English  commonwealth  a  people  of  whom 
everybody  has  heard,  but  whom  nobody,  out  of  their  o^\Tl  com¬ 
munity,  or  family,  can  know.  We  meet  them  in  the  streets  occa¬ 
sionally — the  men  in  broad-brimmed  hats,  brown  singularly-shaped 
coats ;  the  women  iy  peculiar  bonnets,  and  dresses  and  attire,  in 
which  by  no  possible  accident  can  there  ever  be  found  the 
remotest  appearance  of  colour  or  of  gaudiness ;  if  spoken  to,  the 
answer  will  he  sure  to  he  direct  and  plain,  curt,  ana  conveying  a 
slight  impression,  usually,  of  incivility,  as  if  men  ought  to  know 
their  own  whereabouts  by  an  inner  light,  without  the  necessity  of 
guidance  and  direction.  If  you  follow  them  to  their  homes,  or 
are  invited  there,  you  will  find  them,  like  their  persons,  ver\’  plain 
and  simple,  and  every  object  intended  rather  for  comfort  than  for 
ornament ;  you  feel,  instinctively,  as  soon  as  you  enter,  that  you 
are  in  a  very  jilace  of  silence.  We  have  been  in  hundreds  of 
Friends’  houses,  but  we  never  heard  a  hearty  peal  of  laughter  in 
one.  Life  always  seems  oppressed  with  a  consciousness  of  its 
weight  and  seriousness.  Occasionally,  a  literary  subject  may  be 
broached  or  started ;  hut  if  so  most  likely  by  ‘‘a  woman  friend ;  ”  the 
men  always  seem  to  be  indifferent  to  any  topics  but  those  of  trade,  or 
the  politics  of  the  hour.  No  stranger  ever  heard  the  voice  of  prayer 
in  the  Friend’s  family.  This  does  not  arise  from  indifference  to  devo¬ 
tional  exercisc‘s,  but  from  a  deep  principle,  which  teaches  them  that 
])ersons  are  not  to  be  asked  to  pray.  Before  and  after  meals  is 
observed  a  moment  or  two  of  silence,  and  usually  every  Friend’s 
house  has  its  morning  and  evening  silent  worship,  when  some 
verses  of  scrijiture  are  read,  followed  by  some  moments  of  stillness. 
And  it  is  the  same  in  their  meeting  at  their  meeting  house  ;  they 
liave  ministers,  but  you  may  attend  many  times  and  not  hear  a 
word  spoken;  and  when  heard  the  words  are  almost  always 
intoned,  in  what  must  strike  a  stranger  as  a  most  unpleasant 
utterance ;  yet  few  persons  have  ever  attended  a  Friends’  meeting 
without  confessing  that  they  w  ere  conscious  of  a  sense  of  spiritual 
power — a  mysterious  j)resence  often  missed  in  crow’ded  temples 
and  cathedral  services.  When  looked  at  politically  they  must  be 
by  no  means  supposed  to  be  represented  by  John  Blight,  or  the 
beloved  and  lamented  Joseph  Sturge.  Their  principles  are  more 
than  (piiescent ;  with  the  exception  of  bearing  their  testimony  upon 
two  or  three  distinctive  doctrines  they  are  decidedly  conservative; 
w’higs,  indeed,  necessarily,  but  of  a  very  conservative  wdiiggism;  and 
as  citizens  they  are  best  knowm  for  their  belligerent  avowal  of 
peace  principles;  or  the  constant  seizure  of  their  goods  for  church- 
rates  ;  and  their  somew'hat  pugilistic  attitudes  to  other  bodies  of 
Christians,  and  sturdy  attacks,  from  time  to  time,  upon  ‘‘an  hireling 
priesthood,”  or  “  man-made  ministry.” 
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■\Ve  have,  no  doubt,  set  before  our  readers  certain  traits  of 
character  which  do  not  look  amiable  ;  and  from  some  impressions 
of  the  people  it  may  be  thought  that  it  can  scarce  be  worth  while  to 
devote  to  them,  or  to  their  founder,  the  attention  of  a  lengthy 
article  in  a  review ;  but — insigniticant  in  comparison  with  the  great 
Methodist  body,  numerically  small  in  comparison  with  most  bodies 
—the  influence  of  this  people  is  very  considerable.  Most  influential 
have  they  been  in  elevating  and  moulding  the  mind  of  the 
people  to  some  of  the  higher  forms  of  moral  opinion  and  civiliza¬ 
tion.  Their  early  history  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  all 
the  popular  religious  phenomena  of  our  country ;  and  their  later 
movements,  wdiile  but  little  related  to  the  advance  of  what  we 
perhaps  should  call  the  religious  life  of  our  land,  have  extended 
the  reign  of  justice  and  the  kingdom  of  light.  To  them  we  owe 
our  much- sneered- at  Exeter  Hall  philanthropy.  We  believe  w’e 
owe  to  them  much,  not  only  of  the  practice  of  goodness,  in  what  is 
called  rose-water  benevolence but  to  them  also  much  of  the 
science  of  benevolence  in  its  more  practical  and  economical  rela¬ 
tions.  They  have  been  undoubtedly  the  true  apostles  of  the 
Gospel  of  Utilitarianism.  They  were  the  real  springs  w^hich 
moved  the  agitation  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  and  brought 
about  the  emancipation  of  the  negro.  They  have  most  uniformly 
aided  in  making  education  the  birthright  of  man.  Their  hold  at 
present  over  the  money  power  of  England  is  most  extensive. 
The  (iuakers,  next  to  the  Jews,  are  the  bankers  of  England. 
They  know  none  of  our  jdeasures ;  all  their  amusements  are  by 
the  fireside,  and  at  home.  Not  only  have  they  no  race-course ; 
no  theatre,  no  gaming-table,  no  costly  services  or  company, 
no  costly  chapels  or  churches,  are  theirs.  When  the  spring  of 
real  necessity  is  moved,  they  are  understood  to  do  something 
princely.  During  the  Irish  famine,  in  a  small  proWncial  city,  we 
remember  to  have  heard,  that  one  Sabbath-day,  when  collection- 
sennons  were  preached  at  all  the  chapels,  the  Independent 
congregation  subscribed  £G0  ;  the  Methodists  a  similar  sum  ;  the 
^iety  of  Friends,  the  smallest  body,  collected  £7,000  ;  and 
through  the  nation,  we  believe,  £70,000.  Yet  we  believe  it  would 
he  found  that  their  munificence  in  giving  w^ould  be  far  inferior 
to  some  of  the  other  sects ;  and,  indeed,  they  have  none  of  the 
affiliated  institutions  of  most  religious  societies  to  support.  And 
they  are  wealthy,  and  their  benevolence  is  that  of  pounds,  not  of 
IJ^nce ;  and  their  donations  are  entirely  for  secular  advantages. 
Perhaps  no  one  ever  heard  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  seldom 
of  any  member  of  it,  taking  an  interest  in  his  neighbour’s  soul ; 
yet  this  was  once  their  great  concera.  Still  their  history  is  that  of 
^  grand  people — an  iron  people — inflexible — unbending — the 
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Puritan  life  without  the  Puntaii  theology — a  people  in  whom,  if 
sometimes  we  miss  the  higher  forms  of  faith,  we  always  find  its 
highest  functions. 

Such  are  the  people  wc  may  call  the  descendants  of  Geor^^e 
Fox. 

In  the  year  1G24,  the  last  year  of  the  reign  of  icise  King 
James,  there  was  bom  in  I)ra}i;on-in-the-Clay,  Leicestershire, 
a  son  to  a  poor,  honest  weaver,  Christopher  Fox  by  name,  a  man, 
who,  for  his  uprightn(‘ss,  was  called  by  his  neighbours  ‘‘  llighteous 
Christer.^^  The  child  was  called  George  Fox,  and,  from  very 
early  years,  he  felt  the  power  of  ])urencss,  and  was  able  to  choose 
the  good  Jiiid  to  refuse  the  evil.  He  says  that,  even  in  those  days, 
the  Lord  taught  him  to  act  faithfully  two  ways,  inwardly  to  God, 
and  outwardly  to  man,  and  to  keep  to  yea  and  nay  in  all  things. 
Hence,  some  of  his  friends  were  desirous  that  he  should  he  put 
into  training  for  the  ministry;  hut,  on  the  contrary,  he  preferred 
being  aj)prenticed  to  a  shoemaker-  While  in  tluit  service,  he 
seems  to  have  adopted  that  plainness  of  speech  which  is  usually  the 
accompaniment  of  honesty  of  ])urpose,  and  which  is  denominated 
quaintness — hence,  he  frequently  used  the  word  “verily’’ — and 
jKMqde  sjiid,  “  if  GcH)rge  says  ‘  verily,’  there  is  no  altering  him.” 
At  the  age  of  twenty  years,  he  was  under  the  influence  of  impres¬ 
sions,  among  the  most  wonderful  recorded  to  us  in  all  religious 
hiograjdiy.  lie  was  filled  with  trouble  for  his  o\nti  soul;  and  then 
he  fell  into  great  concern  for  the  souls  of  others.  lie  went  to 
many  j)rie.sts  for  comfort,  hut  went  to  all  in  vain;  in  fact,  few 
prii‘sts  could  speak  to  a  state  so  deep  as  that  in  which  he  was 
doomi‘d  to  suffer.  Tliere  are  those  whom  God  himself  teaches, 


and  d(X‘s  not  leave  to  the  ministry  of  any  human  helper.  Some 
told  him  to  marry.  lie  said,  “I  am  hut  a  lad,  and  must  get 
wisdom;”  and  .some  told  him  to  enter  the  army;  and  so  he  con¬ 
tinued  to  walk  in  the  night  hy  himself.  lie  went  to  one  ancient 
priest,  and  sj)oke  t(j  him  about  his  despair  and  temptations ;  and 
he  advised  him  “  to  take  tobacco  and  sing  psalms.”  Poor  George 
says,  “  Tobacco  was  a  thing  I  did  not  love,  and  psalms  I  was  not 
in  a  stati*  to  sing.”  Then  he  heard  of  a  priest,  living  at  Tam- 
worth,  accounted  an  ex{K‘rienced  man.  “  I  found  him  only  an 
liolhnv,  emj)ty  cask.”  Some  of  the  j)riests  whom  he  visited,  seem 
to  have  usisl  him  for  the  purj)ose  of  resolving  their  own  doubts. 
One  asked  George  the  (juestion — “  Why  Christ  cried  out  upon 
the  cross,  ‘Hy  God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me?’  and 
why  he  said,  ‘If  it  Ix'  |x)ssible, let  this  cup  pass  from  me;  yet,  not 
my  w’ill  but  thine  lx*  done?’”  “I  told  him,”  saj’s  George,  “that 
at  that  time  the  sins  of  all  mankind  were  upon  him,  and  their  ini- 
<juities  and  transgressions  with  which  he  was  wounded,  wdiich  he 
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was  to  bear,  and  to  bo  an  offering  for,  as  ho  was  man,  but  ho  died 
not,  as  he  was  God:  and  so  in  that  He  died  for  all  men,  and 
tasted  death  for  every  man — Ke  was  an  offering  for  the  sins  of 
the  whole  world.”  “  And  the  priest  said  it  was  a  very  good,  full 
answer,  and  such  an  one  as  he  had  not  heard;”  which  does 
not  increase  our  estimate  of  his  j)riestly  knowledge.  Poor 
George  went  to  another  priest.  Dr.  Cradock  of  Coventry;  but, 
while  they  were  talking,  our  sad  soul  ‘‘  chanced  to  set  his  foot  upon 
the  side  of  a  bed  in  the  garden,  at  which  the  man  was  in  a  rage  as 
if  a  house  was  on  fire ;  so  he  went  away  in  sorrow,  w’orse  than  he 
came.”  Another,  to  whom  he  went,  recommended,  benevo¬ 
lently,  and  perhaps  not  unwisely,  physic  and  blood-letting.  Still, 
all  in  vain.  Well  might  he  say,  ‘‘Miserable  comforters  are  ye 
aU.” 

At  last,  says  he,  “  I  received  this  opening  from  the  Lord,  that 
to  be  bred  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  was  not  sufficient  to  fit  a 
man  to  be  a  minister  of  Christ !”  After  such  very  unsatisfactory 
prescriptions  for  his  spiritmd  state,  we  cannot  wonder  that  he 
arrived  at  such  a  conclusion.  “I  regarded,”  he  continues,  “the 
priests  less,  and  looked  after  the  dissenting  people.”  From  them 
he  did  not  receive  much  more  than  from  the  priests.  Then  he 
had  his  soul  opened  to  perceive  that  God  did  not  dwell  in  temples 
made  with  hands;  but  that  his  people  were  his  temple,  and 
he  dwelt  in  them.  “  Oh,  then,”  says  he,  “  I  heard  a  voice  wdiich 
said,  ‘there  is  One,  even  Christ  Jesus,  that  can  speak  to  thy  con¬ 
dition.^  And  when  I  heard  it,  my  heart  did  leap  for  joy ;  and 
then  the  Lord  det  me  see  why  there  was  none  upon  earth  that 
could  speak  to  my  condition,  namely,  that  I  might  give  Him  all 
the  glory.  Then  the  Lord  led  me  gently  along  to  see  Ilis  love. 
I  was  afraid,”  said  he,  “  of  all  company,  for  I  saw  perfectly  where 
then  were,  through  the  love  of  God,  which  let  me  see  myself.  I  had 
not  fellowship  with  any  people,  priests  or  professors,  or  any  sort 
of  separated  people,  but  with  Christ,  who  hath  the  key  and  opened 
the  door  of  life  and  light  unto  me.  I  was  afraid  of  all  carnal 
talk  and  talkers,  for  I  could  sec  nothing  but  corruptions,  and  the 
life  lay  under  the  burden  of  corruptions.” 

“  I  found  that  thoro  wore  two  thirsts  in  me  ;  the  one  after  the 
creatures,  to  get  health  and  strength  there  ;  and  the  other  after  the 
Ijord,  tlie  Creator,  and  Ilis  Son  Jesus  Christ.  1  saw  all  the  world 
could  do  me  no  good  ;  if  1  had  had  a  king’s  diet,  palace,  and  attend¬ 
ance  all  would  have  been  as  nothing ;  for  nothing  gave  me  comfort, 
hut  the  Lord  by  His  power.  I  saw  professors,  priests,  and  people 
were  wliole  and  at  case  in  that  condition  which  was  my  misery  ;  and 
they  loved  that  which  I  would  have  lx?en  rid  of.  Hut  the  Lord  did 
stay  ray  desires  upon  himself,  from  whom  my  help  came,  and  my 
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care  was  cast  upon  Him  alone.  Therefore,  all  wait  patiently  upon 
the  Lord,  whatsoever  condition  you  be  in ;  wait  in  the  grace  and 
truth  that  come  by  Jesus  :  for  if  ye  do  so,  there  is  a  promise  to  you, 
and  the  Lord  God  will  fulfil  it  in  you.  Blessed  are  all  they  indeed  that 
do  indeed  hunger  ancj  thirst  after  righteousness,  they  shall  be  satisfied 
with  it.  I  have  found  it  so,  praise  be  to  the  Lord  who  filleth  with 
it,  and  satisfieth  the  desires  of  the  hungry  soul.  O  let  the  house  of 
the  spiritual  Israel  say,  ‘  His  mercy  endureth  for  ever !  *  It  is  the 
great  love  of  God  to  make  a  wilderness  of  that  which  is  pleasant  to 
the  outward  eye  and  fleshly  mind  ;  and  to  make  a  fruitful  field  of  a 
barren  wilderness.” 

From  this  time  strange  light  indeed  seems  to  have  entered  his 
mind.  lie  walked  in  rapt  and  mystical  states  of  excitement — “I 
was  rapt  up,^’  he  says,  “in  a  rapture  in  the  Lord^s  power — in 
which,  however,  the  Word  became  clear  to  him,  and  spiritual 
things  became  clear  to  him ;  the  teaching  of  the  Spirit,  which  be¬ 
came  the  grand  fact  of  his  ministr}',  led  him  marvellously  into  all 
truth. 

As  we  have  already  said,  the  visions  of  this  period  were  those 
of  a  true  mystic.  Fox  knew  nothing  of  the  writings  of  Jacob 
Behmen ;  but  there  is  much  in  his  strange  experiences,  resembl¬ 
ing  those  of  the  mystic  seer  of  Gorlitz.  The  language  in  which 
he  describes  the  progress  of  his  spirit  from  state  to  state,  is  in  the 
highest  degree  at  once  scriptural,  mystical,  and  imaginative.  “I 
saw,’^  he  says,  “the  mountains buniing up ;  and  the  rubbish,  the 
rough  and  crooked  ways  and  places,  made  smooth  and  plain,  that 
the  Lord  might  come  into  his  tabernacle.  These  things  are  found 
in  man’s  heart.  But  to  speak  of  these  things  being  within, 
seemed  strange  to  the  rough  and  crooked  and  mountainous  ones. 
Yet,  the  Lord  saith,  ‘O  earth,  hear  the  Word  of  the  Lord.’  The 
law  of  the  Spirit  crosseth  the  fleshly  mind,  spirit,  and  will,  which 
lives  in  disobedience,  and  doth  not  keep  within  the  law  of  the  Spirit.” 
Again,  he  says,  “  The  Lord  showed  me  that  the  natures  of  tiling 
which  were  hurtful  without  were  within  in  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  wicked  men.  The  natures  of  dogs  and  swine,  vipers,  of  Sodom 
and  Eg)’pt,  Bharoah,  Cain,  Ishmael,  Esau;  the  natures  of  those 
1  saw  within,  though  people  had  been  looking  without.  I  cried 
to  the  Lord,  *  Why  should  I  be  thus,  seeing  I  was  never  addicted 
to  commit  those  evils?’  and  the  liord  answered,  ‘That  it  was 
nmlful  I  should  have  a  sense  of  all  conditions,  how  else  should  I 
sj)eak  to  all  conditions.’  I  saw,  also,  the  infinite  love  of  God.  I 
saw  that  there  was  an  ocean  of  darkness  and  death;  but  an  in¬ 
finite  ocean  of  light  and  love  which  flowed  over  the  ocean  of  dark¬ 
ness.”  Again,  he  says,  “As  I  was  walking  along,  the  Lord  said 
tome — ‘That  which  the  people  trample  upon,  must  be  thy  food.* 
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things  and  immediately  the  cloud  and  temptation  vanished  away, 
and  my  heart  was  glad,  and  I  praised  the  li\dng  God.  After 
some  time  I  met  with  some  people,  who  had  a  notion  there  was 
no  God,  but  that  all  things  came  by  nature ;  I  had  a  great  dispute 
with  them,  and  overturned  them,  and  made  some  of  them  confess 
that  there  is  a  liWng  God.  Then  I  saw  that  it  was  good,  that  I 
had  gone  through  that  exercise.’’  “At  last”  he  says,  “I  was  come  up 
in  spirit  through  the  flaming  sword  into  the  paradise  of  God.  All 
things  were  new’,  and  all  creation  gave  another  smell  unto  me 
than  before,  beyond  w  hat  w’ords  can  utter,  being  renew’ed  into  the 
image  of  God  by  Jesus  Christ.  I  w  as  come  up  out  of  the  state 
of  Adam,  the  Creation  w  as  opemed  to  me,  and  it  w’as  shew’ed  to  me 
how  all  things  had  their  names  given  to  them  according  to  their 
nature  and  virtue  ;  I  w’as  taken  up  in  spirit  to  see  another  or  more 
steadfast  state  than  Adam’s  innocency,  even  into  a  state  in  Christ 
Jesus  that  should  never  fall.” 

And  now  by  professors  he  was  sometimes  called  upon  to  pray ; 
but  he  found  that  he  could  not  pray  at  man’s  will.  But  he 
moved  to  and  fro,  and  in  village  inns  he  disputed  with  priests  and 
professors,  and  opened  to  them  their  iinvard  and  outward  states, 
lie  saw  how’  men  read  the  Scriptures  without  a  right  sense  of 
them ;  he  saw  plainly  that  none  could  read  Moses  aright  without 
Moses’  spirit ;  he  saw^  that  all  must  first  know  the  voice  crying  in 
their  wilderness — in  their  hearts — which,  through  transgression, 
were  become  as  a  w  ilderness.  At  times  there  fell  over  his  s])irit 
perfect  peace.  “On  a  certain  time,”  he  says,  “  as  I  W’as  walking 
111  the  fields,  the  Lord  said  unto  me,  ‘  Thy  name  is  w’ritteii  in  the 
liUmb’s  book  of  life,  wiiich  w’«as  before  the  foundation  of  the  w  orld,’ 
and  as  the  Lord  spoke  it  I  believed,  and  saw  it  in  the  new’  birth;” 
and  there  w’as  gradually  revealed  to  him  the  w  ork  to  wiiieh  he 
was  to  devote  his  life.  In  order  that  the  work  of  George  Fox 
may  be  understood,  it  Ls  very  necessary  that  the  reader  should 
know  those  times — how  hard  and  licentious  they  w’ere.  Like  a 
Ixmutiful  creature  in  the  briery  and  thorny  ways  of  a  strange  wil¬ 
derness,  does  he  seem  among  the  men  and  magistrates  around 
liim.  His  consiience  w’as  suscejitible  and  tender  beyond  any; 
and  he,  ever  in  the  pow’er  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  in  the  light  of 
Jesus,  show’s  how  he  w’as  sent  to  bring  oft*  people  from  their  own 
ways  to  Christ,  the  living  w’ay — from  the  w’orldly  sanctuary  of 
men  to  the  church  of  the  living  God — the  general  assembly  and 
church  of  the  first-born,  whose  names  are  written  in  heaven.  He 
w’lis  sent  to  bring  off  j)e()j)le  from  all  W’oiidly  religions  to  the  pure 
religion,  that  they  might  visit  the  fatherless  and  the  widow,  and 
ke(»p  themselves  unsjMitted  from  the  world ;  “  that  there  might 
not  be  so  many  beggars,  the  sight  of  whom  grieved  my  heart,  as 
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it  denoted  so  much  hard-hcartediicss  amongst  them  that  professed 
the  name  of  Christ.’’  He  was  to  bring  off  Christians  from  worldly 
fellowships,  and  prayings,  and  singings,  which  stood  in  forms,  with¬ 
out  power,  that  their  fellowshi])  might  be  in  the  Holy  Ghost  and 
ill  the  eternal  Spirit  of  God.  lie  was  moved  to  cry  against  all 
sorts  of  music,  and  against  the  mountebanks  playing  tricks  upon 
the  stages,  for  they  hardened  the  pure  life,  and  stirred  up  people’s 
minds  to  vanity ;  to  testify  against  them  at  wakes,  and  at  feasts, 
their  May  games,  sports,  iind  shows,  and  plays,  which  trained 
people  to  vanity  and  looseness.  As  he  walked  in  musing  medita¬ 
tion  through  the  England  of  that  day,  be  entered  churches — so 
called — he  would  have  called  them  steeple-houses.  “  When  I 
came  there,”  he  says,  ‘‘  all  the  people  looked  like  the  fallow’  ground, 
and  the  priest,  like  a  great  lump  of  earth,  stood  in  his  pulpit 
above !”  The  black  earthly  spirit  of  the  priests,  he  says,  w’ounded 
his  life ;  and  w’hcn  he  ‘‘  heard  the  bell  toll,  to  call  the  people 
together  to  the  steeple-house,  it  struck  at  my  life  ;  for  it  w’as  just 
like  a  bell  to  gather  peojde  together  that  the  priest  might  set  forth 
his  ware  to  sale.  Oh !  the  vast  sums  of  money  that  are  gotton 
hy  the  trade  they  make  of  selling  the  Scriptures,  and  by  their 
preaching,  from  the  highest  bishop  to  the  low’cst  ]>riest.”  It  is  a 
wonderful  chapter  in  the  Natural  History  of  Enthusiasm,  the 
process  through  w  hich  George  Eox  passed  before  he  became  the 
singular  prophet  of  his  times,  and  the  w’ork  he  did  w’hen  he 
emerged  from  his  obscurity,  to  ])ass  to  and  fro  hated  of  all  men, 
yet  tenderly  desirous  to  be  made  the  servant  of  all. 

Much  of  the  revived  interest  attaching  to  the  name  of  George 
Fox  may  be  traced  to  the  very  bitter  and  unjust  cbaracterization 
to  which  his  memory  has  been  subjected  in  the  History  of  Lord 
Macaulay.  Ear  removed  as  wt  are  from  the  Societv  of  Friends, 
we  have  found  it  impossible  to  repress  some  feelings  of  indignation 
at  the  strange  injustice,  the  disingenuous  ])erversity,  w’ith  whicli 
its  founder’s  name  has  been  mentioiu'd.  Lord  ^lacaulay  says  ho 
“  sees  no  reason  for  setting  George  Fox  intellectuallv  or  morally 
Ixyond  Johanna  Southcote,” — he  w’as  too  much  disordered  for 
libcrtv,  and  not  sufhcientlv  disordered  for  Hedlani.”  The  fasci- 
nating  interest  of  his  Journal  should  have  sa^•ed  its  w  iiter  from 
this  reckless  mode  of  estimating  his  character,  even  if  liis  theology 
and  his  experience  ex])osed  liim  to  it ;  but  the  fFournal  w  hich 
Macaulay  ranks  wnth  the  wild,  blasphemous  ravings  of  Johanna 
Southcote  (of  all  rubbish  ever  printed  the  most  incoheremt).  Sir 
James  Macintosh — an  authority  every  w’ay  as  respectable,  and 
dignified  by  greater  catholienty  of  judgment,  breadth  of  general 
reading,  and  emancipation  from  prejudice — called  **  one  of  the 
aiost  instructive  narratives  in  the  world,  wliicli  no  reader  of  com- 
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potent  judgment  can  peruse  without  revering  the  virtue  of  the 
writer/’  But  the  competent  judgment,  has  much  to  do  with  the 
ability  to  read  Fox’s  Journal  with  pleasure.  Yet,  when  we  were 
much  younger  than  we  are  now,  we  thought  it  as  interesting  as  a 
novel  by  Smollet  or  i)e  Foe ;  and  to  the  last  it  bears  a  striking  re¬ 
semblance  in  the  vivid  power  by  which  it  brings  all  that  it  narrates 
to  the  eye ;  scenes  in  village  inns — scenes  before  the  magistrates’ 
bench,  and  on  the  highway,  and  in  the  larm.  It  is  so  holy  that  a 
Christian  may  receive  light  from  it,  and  so  adventurous  that  a 
schoolboy  might  read  it  with  avidity.  But  Macaulay’s  treatment 
of  George  F(jx  is  an  illustration  at  once  of  the  vice  and  defect  in 
the  mind  of  that  most  brilliant  writer.  He  paid  great  homage  to 
his  own  prejudices,  and  he  ])aid  none  to  those  faculties  of  the 
mind  which  are  allied  to  the  mystical — the  intuitional.  John 
Bunyan,  indeed,  in  his  autobiograj)hy,  beheld  the  same  visions,  or 
visions  similar  to  those  beheld  by  the  (Quaker ;  but  his  lordship  has 
not  thought  it  necessary,  even  in  the  reriew  of  his  genius,  to  pour 
his  maledictions  upon  those  hallucinations.  But  in  truth,  minds  of 
the  order  of  Macaulay  arc  wholly  discpialified  for  forming  a  dis- 
pjissionate  judgment  upon  men  like  Fox,  or  even  John  Bunyan. 
In  the  latter  case,  indeed,  the  pictorial  and  poetic  magnificence 
bears  the  intellect  away  in  its  chariot  of  fire.  The  madness  of 
genius  may  rcceiv’c  some  apologetic  sentences,  which  can  never  be 
given  to  the  madness  of  mere  piety. 

And  now  must  come  the  rub  of  persecution.  Any  man  who  has 
passed  these  trials,  and  through  light  so  severely  beautiful  as  this, 
must  not  count  much  upon  the  possibility  of  the  tenderness  and 
sympathy  of  man.  He  has  spiritual  light,  but  he  will  spread  it— 
this  is  the  great  cause  of  all  persecution.  **  Liberty  to  hold 
opinion  is  no  liberty  at  all,”  said  Andrew  Fuller  to  the  astonished 
Earl  Grey,  “  in  that  you  cannot  hinder  me;  I  must  have  liberty  to 
spread  my  opinions.”  And  this  the  brave  shoemaker  detennined 
upon,  and,  therefore,  this  wtis  what  he  did  lie  stitched  for 
himstdf  a  suit  of  leather,  which  would  last  years,  and  would  abide 
the  wear  and  tear  of  prison  life  and  of  painful  journeyings.  To 
this  Whittier  alludes  in  his  stirring  verses  in  honour  of  shoemakers, 
liohmen,  whose  flame  we  have  already  mentioned,  was  a  shoe¬ 
maker — 


“Thy  8on^8,  Ilans  Sach,  arc  ringing  yet 
in  j)ure  and  hearty  German  ; 

And  Hloomfield’s  lay,  and  (Jillbrd’s  wit, 
An<l  the  rare  good  sense  of  Sherman. 
Still  from  his  liooks  a  mystic  seer. 

The  soul  of  Hohmen  preaches ; 

And  Fntjland's  prieticraft  shakes  to  hear 
Of  Fox's  leathern  breeches. 
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Stitch  away  thou  noble  Fox/’  says  Thomas  Carlyle.  ‘‘  Every 
prick  of  that  little  instrument  is  pricking  into  the  heart  of  slavery, 
and  world-worship,  and  the  mammon  god.”  To  preach  Jesus 
was  henceforth  to  be  his  w  ork  ;  especially  to  preach  to  the  spirits 
of  men,  and  to  bring  the  spirits  of  men  near  to  God.  The  record 
of  his  future  life  is  contained  in  his  Journal,  and  that  jounial  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  and  marvellous  productions  of  our 
language ;  it  is  full  of  adventure,  and  in  this  jiarticular  is  as 
interesting  as  a  novel  of  Smollet,  or  the  travels  of  George  Borrow. 
With  rapid  steps  the  hero  of  the  journal  passes  over  the  whole 
land,  through  all  its  counties, — many  of  them  then  quite  unpeopled 
as  comparecl  wdth  wdiat  they  now'  are, — his  only  mission  to  preach 
the  word  of  life  to  ignorant  or  to  unenlightened  men.  Now'  we  find 
him  in  a  rillage,  amidst  a  group  of  rustic  labourers  ;  and  now'  in 
some  town,  in  a  retired  district.  The  word  sped  on  over  mere  or 
mountain,  ‘‘  the  man  in  leather  is  comingy^  and  the  people 
gathered  by  thousands  around  him.  Sometimes  w'e  find  strange 
scenes  occurring  in  wayside  village  inns.  Sometimes,  w’e  fiiyj  the 
warfare  of  theological  dispute  going  on  in  village  or  parish 
churches,  betw'een  the  prophet  in  leather  and  the  parish  priest. 
Sometimes  the  populace  take  veng(‘ance  for  tlieir  outraged  doctrines 
in  their  ow  n  hands,  and  assault  him,  leaving  him  for  dead  ;  but, 
as  he  says,  “  the  poicer  of  the  Lord  is  over  allf^  and  he  gets  up 
and  goes  on  his  way.  Constantly  we  find  him  before  justices,  judges, 
and  magistrates ;  and  Felix  frequently  trembles  as  Fox  reasons  in 
the  acute  and  prompt  vigour  of  his  conversations.  Everywhere 
there  is  in  his  style  something  truly  Socratic ;  he  has  an  amazing 
felicity  for  entangling  priests  and  magistrates  in  their  ow'ii  talk ; 
and  certainly,  of  all  men,  he  w  ho  most  relied  upon  the  office  and  the 
agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit  immediately,  proved  most  frequently  the 
truth  of  that  promise,  ‘rit  shall  be  given  you  in  the  same  hour  w  hat 
to  say.”  For  instance,  in  this  summary  w'ay  he  crumples  up  a 
quibbling  adversary  : — Paul  Gw  in,  a  jangling  Baptist,  came  into 
the  meeting  and  asked  me  how  I  spelt  Cain  ?  and  w  hether  I  had 
the  same  spirit  that  the  Apostles  had?  I  told  him  ‘Yes/  and 
he  bade  the  judge  take  notice  of  it.  I  told  him,  ‘  He  that  had 


not  a  measure  of  the  Holy  Ghost  as  the  Apostles  had,  w'as  pos¬ 
sessed  wdth  an  unclean  spint,’  and  then  he  w  ent  his  w'ay w'hich 


was  also  the  best  thing  the  poor  amazed,  discomfited  Paul  could 
do.  Constantly  we  are  with  him  in  prison,  in  dreary  feudal 
castle  dungeons  and  chambers  in  every  part  of  England  for 
W(^*ks — months — years  at  a  time.  Nothing  daunted  him ;  the 
things  W'hich  threatened  to  crush  him,  served  him.  He  retired 
into  lus  beloved  silence  of  soul.  There  he  records  to  us  how 
sweetly  God  communed  writh  him ;  and  in  the  gloom  of  the  cell,  or 
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in  the  hall  or  the  j  iistice  room,  or  in  his  liberation,  he  delighted  iu 
one  refrain,  The  power  of  the  Lord  is  over  alL^*  Let  us  look  at 
liim  in  two  or  three  of  these  places. 

“  ‘  On  a  lectnrc-d^y,’  he  says,  ‘  I  was  moved  to  go  to  the  steeple- 
house  at  Ulverstone,  where  were  abundance  of  ])rofessors,  priests, 
and  j)eople.  I  went  up  near  to  j)rlest  Ijampitt,  who  was  blustering 
on  in  his  preacliing;  and  after  the  Lord  had  opened  my  mouth  to 
speak,  John  Sawrey,  tlie  justice,  came  to  mo  and  said,  if  I  would 
speak  according  to  the  Scriptures,  I  should  speak.  I  straiiged 
[wondered]  at  liim  for  speaking  so  to  me,  for  I  did  .speak  according 
to  the  Scriptures ;  and  I  told  him  I  should  speak  according  to  the 
Scripturcs,  and  bring  the  Scriptures  to  prove  what  I  had  to  say ;  for 
I  had  something  to  say  to  Lampitt  and  to  them.  Then  lie  said  I 
sliould  lud  speak  ;  contradicting  himself,  who  liad  said  just  before, 
I  should  speak,  if  I  would  .speak  according  to  the  Scriptures  which  I 
did.  Now  the  people  >vere  quiet,  and  he.ard  me  gladly,  until  this 
Ju.sticc  Sawrey  (who  was  the  fir.st  stirrer  up  of  cruel  persecution  in 
the  north)  incensed  them  against  me,  and  set  them  on  to  hale,  Ix'at, 
and  hrui.se  me.  Then,  on  a  sudden,  the  people  were  in  a  rage,  and 
they  fell  upon  me  in  the  steeple-house,  before  his  face,  and  knocked 
me  down,  and  kicked  me,  and  trampled  upon  me,  he  hwlcintj  on  ;  and 
so  great  was  the  uproar,  that  some  people  tumbled  over  tlieir  scats 
for  fear.  At  last  he  came  and  took  me  from  the  people,  and  led  me 
out  of  the  steeple-house,  and  put  me  into  the  hands  of  the  constables 
and  other  oflicers,  bidding  them  tvhip  me  and  put  me  out  of  town. 
Then  they  led  me  about  a  cpiarter  of  a  mile,  some  taking  hold  by  my 
collar,  and  some  by  my  arms  and  shoulder.s,  and  shook  and  dragged 
me  along ;  and  there  Ixiing  many  friendly  people  come  to  the 
market,  and  .some  of  them  come  to  the  steejde-house  to  hear  me, 
<livers  of  these  they  knocked  down  also,  and  brake  their  heads,  so 
that  the  blood  ran  down  from  sevend  of  them  ;  and  Judjre  Fell’s 
son,  running  after  to  sec  what  they  would  do  with  me,  they  threw 
him  into  a  ditch  of  water,  some  of  them  crying  “  Knock  the  teeth 
out  of  his  head.”  Now,  when  they  had  haled  me  to  the  common 
moss-side,  a  multitude  of  people  following,  the  constables  and  other 
oflicers  gjivc  me  some  blow's  over  my  back  with  their  wdllow  rods, 
and  thru.st  mo  among  the  rude  multitude  ;  who,  having  furnished 
themselve.s,  some  with  staves,  some  wdth  hedge-stakes,  and  others 
wdth  holm  or  holly-bushes,  fell  upon  me,  and  beat  me  on  my  head, 
arms,  and  shoulders,  till  they  had  amazed  [stunned]  me,  so  that  I 
fell  dow'n  upon  the  wet  common  ;  and  when  I  recovered  myself 
again,  and  saw  myself  lying  on  a  w’atery  common  and  the  pi'ople 
standing  alnnit  me,  I  lay  still  a  little  while;  and  the  jtou'cr  of 
Jjord  sprung  through  i/?c,  and  the  eternal  refreshings  refreshed  »u’,  so 
that  I  stood  up  again  in  the  strengthening  power  of  the  eternal  (Jod^  and 
stretching  out  my  arms  amongst  them,  I  said  with  a  loud  voice, 
^Strike  again! — here  are  mg  arms — mg  head — and.  mg  checks!^  an 
invitation  w  hich  w'as  not  uidiccded ;  for  ho  jmocecds  to  state  that 
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‘there  was  one  in  the  company  a  mason,  a  ])rofemor,  but  a  rude 
fellow ;  lie,  with  liis  walking  rule* staff,  gave  me  a  blow  with  all  his 
nii^ht,  just  over  the  back  of  my  hand,  and  as  it  was  stretched  out ;  with 
which  blow  my  hand  was  so  liruised,  and  my  arm  so  benumbed, 
that  I  could  not  draw  it  unto  me  again ;  so  that  some  of  the  people 
cried  out,  ‘  he  hath  spoiled  his  hand  fmm  having  any  use  of  it  more.* 
But  I  looked  at  it  hi  the  love  of  God  (for  I  was  in  the  love  of  God  to 
them  all  that  had  persecuted  me),  and  the  Lord's  power  sprumj 
through  me  again,  and  through  my  hand  and  arm,  so  that  in  a  momoit 
I  recovered  strength  in  my  hand  and  ann,  in  the  sight  of  them  all.' 

“  So  overpowering  was  the  effect  of  this  immediate  restoration, 
that  the  peojile  were  astonished,  and  began  to  fall  out  amongst 
themselves ;  some  of  them  offering,  if  he  would  give  them  money, 
to  secure  him  from  the  fury  of  the  rest ;  but,  equally  disdaining  their 
protection  or  their  persecution,  he  addressed  them  upon  the  subject 
of  their  state  and  condition  ;  telling  them  that  they  were  more  like 
heathens  and  Jews  than  true  Christians,  and  showing  to  them  the 
fruits  they  were  bnnging  forth,  from  the  ministry  of  those  they  were 
so  zealously  defending. 

“lie  then  walked  away  to  Ulverstonc,  and  went  through  the 
market ;  in  going  to  which  place  a  soldier  met  him,  and  expressing 
jjrief  to  sec  him  so  ill-used  as  he  had  just  been,  offered  to  assist  him ; 

‘  but  1  told  him,’  says  George,  ^  the  Lord's  power  was  over  all ;  so  I 
walked  through  the  people  in  the  market,  and  none  of  them  had 
power  to  touch  mo.’  ” 

Still  we  do  not  wonder  that  sometimes  his  reception  was  rather 
warm,  for  his  attacks  were  more  than  rather  vehement.  Thus  at 
Crunstick,  in  Yorkshire  : — 


“‘In  the  afternoon  [on  a  first  day]  I  went  to  another  steeple- 
i  house,’  ho  says,  ‘  about  three  miles  off,  where  preached  a  great 
high  priest  called  a  doctor  (being  one  of  them  whom  Justice 
j  '  Hothani  would  have  sent  for  to  have  spoken  with  me).  So  I  went 
into  the  steeple-house,  and  staid  till  the  priest  had  done.  Now  the 
words  which  he  took  for  his  text  were  these ;  ‘  Ho,  every  one  that 
thirsteth,  come  ye  to  the  waters,  and  he  that  hath  no  money,  come 
ye,  buy  and  cat ;  yea  come,  buy  wine  and  milk,  without  money  and 
without  price.’  Then  was  I  moved  of  the  Ijord  God  to  say  unto 
f  him  ‘  Come  down,  thou  deceiver !  Dost  thou  bid  people  come  freely, 
and  take  of  the  water  of  life  freely,  and  yet  thou  takest  three 
hundred  pounds  a  year  of  them  ?  Jilayest  thou  not  blush  for 
shame  ?  Did  the  prophet  Isaiah,  and  Christ  do  so,  who  spake  the 
J  words,  and  gave  them  forth  freely  ?  Did  not  Christ  say  to  his 
^  ministers  whom  he  sent  to  pi’each,  “  freely  ye  have  received,  freely 
”  So  the  priest,  like  a  man  amazed,  hastened  away,  and  after 
he  was  gone,  and  had  left  his  flock,  I  had  as  much  time  as  I  could 
dtbire  to  speak  to  the  people.’  ” 
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Thus  a^ain,  when  Dr.  Cradock  charged  him  with  irreverence  in 
the  church : — 

“  ‘  Why,’  said  I,  ‘  what  dost  thou  call  the  church  ?  ’  ‘  Why,’  said 

he,  ‘that  which  you  call  the  steeple-house.’  Then  I  ask  him 
whether  Christ  shed  his  blood  for  the  steeple-house  ;  and  purchased 
and  sanctified  the  steeple-house  with  liis  blood  ?  And  seeing  that 
the  Church  is  Christ’s  bride  and  wife,  and  that  he  is  the  head  of  the 
Church,  dost  thou  think  the  steeple-house  is  Christ’s  wife  and  bride, 
and  that  he  is  the  head  of  that  old  house,  or  of  his  people  ?  ‘  Xo,’ 

said  he,  ‘  Christ  is  the  head  of  his  people.’  ‘  But  just  now,’  said  I, 

‘  you  have  given  the  title.  Church,  which  belongs  to  the  people,  to 
an  old  house,  and  you  have  taught  people  to  believe  so.’  ” 

Some  of  the  accounts  given  of  the  persecutions  through  whic^ 
lie  passed,  are  most  jiathetic  and  interesting ;  as  he  moved  to  and 
fro  he  suffered  an  incessant  martyrdom,  what  a  picture  is  this— 

“  ‘  The  next  day,  friends  and  friendly  people  having  left  me,  I 
travelled  alone,  declaring  the  day  of  the  Lord  amongst  people  in  the 
towns  where  I  came,  and  warning  them  to  repent.  One  day,  I  came 
towards  night  into  a  town  called  Patrington  ;  and  as  I  walked  along 
the  town,  1  warned  both  priest  and  people  (for  the  priest  was  in  the 
street)  to  repent,  and  turn  to  the  Lord.  It  grew  dark  before  I  came 
to  the  end  of  the  town  ;  and  a  multitude  of  people  gathered  alx)ut 
me,  to  whom  I  declared  the  word  of  life.  When  1  had  cleared 
myself,  I  went  to  an  inn,  and  desired  them  to  let  me  have  a  lodging; 
but  they  would  not.  Then  I  desired  them  to  let  me  have  a  little  vieatf 
or  milk,  and  I  ir<mld  ivtij  them  for  it ;  hat  they  would  not.  So  I  walked 
out  of  the  tiovn,  and  a  eoitijniny  of  fellows  folk  need  me,  ami  ashed  m, 
irhat  7iews  f  I  hid  them  repent^  and  fear  the  Lord.  After  I  was  gone 
a  pretty  way^  I  came  to  another  house,  and  1  desired  the  people  to  let  me 
have  a  little  meat  and  drinL,  and  lodging  for  my  money  ;  hut  they  denied 
me.  Then  I  went  to  another  house,  and  desired  the  same;  hut  theg 
refused  me  also,  lly  this  time  it  was  grown  so  dark,  that  I  could  iwt 
see  the  highway;  hut  I  discerned  a  ditch,  and  got  a  little  water  and 
refreshed  myself.  Then  I  got  over  the  ditch,  and  being  weary  with 
travelling,  I  sat  down  among  the  furze  hushes  till  it  was  day.  About 
break  of  day  I  got  up  and  passed  on  the  fields.  A  man  came  after  me 
with  a  great  pike-staff,  and  went  along  with  me  to  a  town  ;  and  he 
rtiised  the  town  upon  mo,  with  the  constable  and  chief  constable, 
before  the  sun  was  up.  I  declared  God’s  everlasting  truth  amongst 
them,  warning  them  of  the  day  of  the  Lord,  that  was  coming  upon 
all  sin  and  wickedness  ;  and  exhorted  them  to  repent.  But  they 
seized  on  me,  and  had  me  back  to  Patrington,  about  three  miles, 
guarding  me  with  watch-bills,  pikes,  staves,  and  halberds.  Now, 
when  1  wjis  come  back  to  Patrington,  all  the  town  was  in  an  uproar, 
and  the  priest  and  people  were  consulting  together;  so  I  had  another 
opportunity  to  declare  the  word  of  life  amongst  them;  and  warn  them 
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to  repent.  At  last  a  professor,  a  tender  man,  called  me  into  liis 
house,  and  there  I  took  a  little  milk  and  bread,  havdog*  not  eaten  for 
some  days  before.  Then  they  guarded  me  about  nine  miles  to  a 
justice.  When  I  was  come  near  his  house,  a  man  came  riding  after 
us,  and  asked  me  whether  I  was  the  man  that  was  a])prehended  ?  I 
asked  him  wherefore  he  asked  ?  He  said  for  no  hurt ;  and  I  told 
him  I  was  ;  so  he  rode  away  to  the  justice  before  us.  The  men  that 
guarded  me  said,  it  was  well  if  the  justice  was  not  drunk,  before  wo 
got  to  him  ;  for  he  used  to  be  drunk  early.  When  I  was  brought  in 
before  him,  because  I  did  not  put  off  my  hat,  and  said  thou  to  him, 
he  asked  the  man  that  rode  thither  before  me,  whether  I  was  not 
mazed  or  fond ;  but  the  man  told  him,  no,  it  was  my  principle. 
Then  I  warned  him  to  repent,  and  come  to  the  light,  which  Christ 
had  enlightened  him  withal,  that  by  it  he  might  see  all  his  evil  words 
and  actions ;  and  to  return  to  Christ  Jesus  whilst  he  had  time  ;  and 
that  whilst  he  had  time,  he  should  prize  it.  “  Ay,  ay,”  said  he,  “  the 
light  that  is  spoken  of  in  the  third  of  John.”  1  desired  him  that  he 
would  mind  it,  and  obey  it.  As  I  admonished  with  him,  I  laid  my 
hand  upon  him,  and  he  was  brought  dow  n  by  the  power  of  the  Lord  ; 
and  all  the  >vatchmen  stood  amazed.’  ” 

Here  is  again  an  affecting  instance, 

From  Patrington  I  w’ent  to  several  great  men’s  houses,  w’aming 
them  to  repent.  Some  received  me  lovingly,  and  some  slighted  me. 
Thus  I  passed  on,  and  at  night  came  to  another  town,  where  I 
desired  lodging  and  meat,  and  I  would  pay  for  it ;  but  they  w'ould 
not  lodge  me,  except  I  would  go  to  the  constable,  which  was  the 
custom  (they  said)  of  all  lodgers  at  inns,  if  strangers.  I  told  them 
I  should  not  go,  for  that  custom  was  for  suspicious  persons,  but  I 
was  an  innocent  man.  After  I  had  w’arned  them  to  repent,  declared 
unto  them  the  day  of  their  visitation,  and  directed  them  to  the  light 
of  Christ  and  spirit  of  God,  that  they  might  come  to  know  salvation. 
I  passed  aw^ay ;  and  the  people  w'ere  something  tendered,  and 
troubled  afterwmrds.  When  it  grew  dark,  I  spied  a  hay-stack,  and 
went  and  sat  under  it  all  night  till  morning.’  ” 

Again, 

“  ‘  The  next  first  day  I  went  to  Tickhill,  whither  the  friends  of  that 
Bide  gathered  together,  and  in  the  meeting  a  mighty  brokenness  by 
file  pow’er  of  God  w'as  amongst  the  people.  I  w’ent  out  of  the 
meeting,  l)eing  moved  of  God  to  go  to  the  steeple-house  ;  and  when 
I  came  there,  1  found  the  priest  and  most  of  the  chief  of  the  parish 
together  in  the  chancel.  So  I  went  up  to  them,  and  began  to  speak  ; 
but  they  immediately  fell  upon  me  ;  and  the  clerk  up  with  his  Bible, 
fts  I  w’as  speaking,  and  struck  me  on  the  face  with  it,  so  that  my  face 
^shed  out  with  blood,  and  I  bled  exceedingly  in  the  steeple-house. 
Then^the  people  cried,  “  Let  us  have  him  out  of  the  church  and 
when  they  had  got  me  out,  they  beat  me  exceedingly,  and  threw  me 
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clown,  and  over  a  hedge  ;  and  afterwards  they  dragged  me  throujrji  a 
liouse  into  the  street,  stoning  and  beating  me  as  they  dragged  me 
along,  so  tliat  I  was  all  over  besmeared  with  blood  and  dirt.  They  got 
my  hat  from  me,  which  I  never  got  again.  Yet  wlien  I  was  got  upon 
iny  legs  again,  1  declared  to  them  the  word  of  life,  and  showed  them 
the  fruits  of  their  teacher,  and  how  they  dishonoured  Cliristianity.’  ” 

Sometimes,  nay  indeed  frequently,  he  was  received  and  listened 
to  with  much  affection,  and  some  of  the  people  took  a  quaint  way 
of  showing  that  they  heard  him  gladly.  Preaching  in  Kendal, 
“  many  were  conviucod,’*  lie  says,  and  several  seemed  very 
lovdng.  One  whose  name  was  Cock  met  me  in  the  street,  and 
would  have  given  me  a  roll  of  tobacco,  for  people  then  were  much 
given  to  smoking  tobacco ;  I  accepted  his  /ore,  but  did  not  receive 
the  tobacco.’’  lie  would  be  a  bold  man  who  should  undertake  to 
defend  Fox  in  every  step  of  his  career.  There  are  many  circum¬ 
stances  which  seem  to  us  indicative  of  unjustifiable  combativeness, 
and  some  which  hint  at  the  danger  of  spiritual  pride.  Sometimes 
he  himself  felt  within,  some  doubts  of  the  wisdom  of  many  of  his 
more  combative  attacks,  as  when  he  testifies,  ‘‘  In  the  night  1  had 
an  exercise  upon  me  from  a  sense  I  had  of  a  dark  spirit  working 
and  striving  to  get  up  to  disturb  the  Church  of  Christ.” 

Some  of  the  most  remarkable  discussions  were  with  priests  of 
the  parishes  in  which  he  preached,  who  however  were  very 
ignorant  in  general,  while  his  argumentative  force  was  usually  most 
overwhelming.  The  church  of  Pmgland  in  that  day  was  in  an 
unsettled  state.  Its  liturgy  was  not  comprehended,  even  where 
it  was  known ;  the  character  of  the  clergy  of  those  days,  even  in 
the  pages  of  Fox’s  journal,  is  no  worse  than  the  view  we  have  of  it 
from  the  pen  of  Lord  Macaulay,  or  from  the  p.ages  of  Fielding  and 
Smollet.  It  aj)pears  to  our  apprehension  singular  that  Fox  should 
disturb  men  in  preaching,  by  jirotesting  against  their  doctrines 
and  words  in  the  pulpit,  and  that  dispute  should  constantly  take 
place  in  parish  churclies ;  but  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
history  of  thesis  times  will  not  be  surprised — it  was  an  age  of  dispute. 
AVe  meet  with  such  in  the  history  of  Baxter  and  other  great  polc- 
miarchs.  It  was  also  eminently  the  day  of  strange  notions  and 
wild  opinions ;  all  men  seemed  to  be  thinking  about  religion,  but  it 
was  not  an  age  of  love ;  and  things  were  done  by  all  men  which  it 
makes  us  blush  for  Protestantism  to  read.  In  reading  the  acts  of 
tlie  (iuiikers  of  that  day,  we  must  not  try  them  by'  our  nineteenth 
ecaitury  standard.  Perhaps  there  was  not  a  principle  for  which 
they  stood  and  suffered  as  martyrs,  but  its  avowal  was  needed;  and  as 
it  is  held  by’  the  (iimkers  of  the  present  day’,  it  is  rather  an  abuse  of 
the  intention  of  Gt‘orge  Fox,  than  au  action  upon  it.  (Quakers 
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never  sing,  unless  they  depart  from  principles  recognised  through 
the  body;  but  we  repeatedly  read  of  George  Fox  singing.  And 
beside  a  few  hymns,  there  could  in  his  day  be  found  scarce  a 
song  which  was  not  devoted  to  folly.  liCt  those  who  arc  acquainted 
with  the  melody  of  the  Stuart  days  wonder  at  the  renuncijition  of 
song  if  they  can.  The  great  i)rinciplo,  liowever,  of  George  Fox  and 
the  early  (iuakers  was  that  of  the  real  equality  of  men,  not  in  the 
democratic  or  rather  mobocratic  sense,  but  in  the  sense  of  that 
divine  book  and  teaching,  which  says  Honour  all  men.”  f)n 
the  lips  and  in  the  pens  of  many  teachers  this  doctrine  has  been 
fearfully  wronged,  and  when,  in  the  civic  scales,  it  estimates  an 
ignorant,  unholy,  seltish  man,  and  ap])raises  him  at  the  same 
rate  of  value  as  it  would  appraise  a  holy,  intelligent,  and  self- 
denying  man,  the  doctrine  is  going  wrong  indeed.  JUit  in  George 
Fox  the  idea  tirst  blazes  forth  in  illustrious  light  and  fulness  that 
it  is  the  soul  that  makes  the  man.  This  idea  took  a  strange  way  to 
shew  itself;  it  would  make  no  difference  to  external  character, 
manner  or  vesture  or  condition.  George  F'ox  and  his  followers 
would  give  titles  to  no  man ;  would  call  no  man  sir,  or  sire,  or  lord, 
or  majesty ;  and  clothe  no  one  in  the  robes  of  dignity ;  he  would 
humble,  also,  his  mode  of  address  to  the  lowest  forms  of  vernacular 
s|)eeeh,  and  call  all  men  simjdy  **  thou  and  thee.”  We  talk  a  great 
deal  and  very  ignorantly  of  the  greatness  and  dignity  of  man,  but 
George  Fox  felt,  with  tearful  and  most  ])itpng  sensibility,  that  man 
was  great  and  noble;  for  “  every  man  has  God  in  his  conscience,” 
ever)'  man  is  capable  of  moral  truth.  The  whole  doctrines  and 
teachings  of  Fox  revolved  round  that  great  saying  of  Archbishop 
Leighton.  “  TItcre  is  a  mhh  guest  within  uSy  oh  !  let  all  our 
business  be  to  entertain  liim  honourably,  and  to  live  in  celestial 
love  within,  that  will  make  all  things  without  to  be  very 
contemptible  in  our  eyes.”  ‘‘  What  a  j)other  has  this  noble  blood 
made  in  the  world,”  said  William  Penn  ;  but  men  of  blood  bear  no 
marks  of  honour  stamped  upon  them  hy  nature,  so  the  (iiiaker 
sconied  to  take  off  his  hat  to  any  of  them,  in  order  that  he  might 
protest  that  manhood  alone  is  noble.  George  F'ox  felt  that 
, concern  for  souls  which  characterized  ^fethodism  in  a  later  ago; 
and  wdth  singleness  of  heart  and  purpose,  he  toil(‘d  and  ho  suffered 
bis  whole  life  from  his  convincement  of  the  reality  of  sin,  and 
bis  consolation  during  one  life-long  endurance  of  pain  and  porso- 
cirtiqn,  till  the  grave  closed  over  his  labours,  was  in  the  aw'akening 
and  in-gathering  of  souls  to  the  sacred  fold. 

Dreadful  w’cre  the  prisons  of  that  day.  Thomas  Elhvood,  in  his 
inost  entertaining  narrative  of  his  owm  life,  gives  to  us  an  account  of 
bis  experience  in  Newgate.  Friends  w’cre  imprisoned  by  liundreds. 
Fllw’ood  says,“  When  >ve  fii'st  came  to  Newgate,  there  lay  in  a  little 
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by-i)lace,  like  a  closet,  near  the  room  where  we  were  lodged,  tlie 
quartered  bodies  of  three  men,  who  had  been  executed  some  days 
before,  for  a  real  or  a  pretended  plot.  The  reason  why  tlicir 
quarters  lay  so  long  there  was,  the  relations  were  j)etitioners  for 
leave  to  bury  them,  which  at  lengtli  was  obtained  for  the  (piartors, 
but  not  for  the  head.  I  saw  the  heads,’^  says  Kllwood,  “  uheu 
they  were  brought  up  to  he  buried ;  the  hangman  fetched  them 
up  ill  a  dirty  dust  basket,  out  of  some  by-place,  and  setting  them 
down  amongst  the  felons,  he  and  they  made  sport  with  them ;  \vhicli 
done,  the  hangman  put  them  into  his  kettle  and  par-boiled  them 
with  bay  salt  and  cummin  seed,  that  to  keep  them  from  putri- 
faction,  and  this  to  keep  off  the  fowls  from  seizing  upon  them.” 

Thus,  were  these  holy  men  treated  in  and  by  an  age  unworthy  of 
them.  And  yet,  when  they  were  dismissed  from  one  prison  to 
another,  they  went  without  constables  or  police  of  any  kind.  “  We 
took  our  bundles  on  our  shoulders,  and  walked  two-and-two  abreast 
through  the  Old  Bailey  into  Fleet-street.’’  The  shop-keepers 
wondered  at  them  as  they  went  along,  and  asked  them  whither 
they  were  going.  “What,”  said  they,  “without  keepers.”  “No," 
said  they,  “  our  word  is  our  keejier.”  And  yet,  most  of  these 
persons  were  simply  confined  because  they  would  not  take  the  oath, 
although  their  word  was  so  unimpeachable  and  sure. 

But  the  prisons  in  the  country  were  far  worse  than  the  prisons 
in  London.  After  being  a  long  time  immured  in  Lancaster 
Castle — when  the  magistrates,  after  long  remonstrance,  went  to  see 
the  jail,  they  durst  hardly  go  in,  from  the  dangerousness  of  the 
floor,  and  its  exjiosure  to  the  wind  and  rain. 

^largaret  Fell  was  the  name  of  the  woman  destined  to  become 
the  wife  of  George  Fox.  Our  readers  can  scarcely  expect  a  veiy 
romantic  story.  Perhaps  they  think  thiit  it  can  hardly  be 
possible*  that  what  we  call  the  “llomance  of  Love,”  could  hap|K;‘U 
111  the  life  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  especially  in  the  life  of 
those  st<  rn,  elder  ones.  You  know,  by  name,  the  celebrated 
llobert  Jhirchiy,  high  in  birth  and  station,  who,  if  we  may 
regard  George  Fox  as  the  Luther,  is  certainly  the  Calvin  of  the 
(Quakers.  Well,  young  ladies,  we  think  you  never  received  a 
sweeter  letter  than  that  in  which  he  ])roposed  marriage  to  In? 
young  bride.  We  r(*gard  it  ns  one  of  the  sweetest  love-letters  we 
have  ev(‘r  read.  ( )ur  dear  young  sisters,  may  such  letters  come  to 
them.  And  yet,  jK‘rhaps,  we  are  jireinature;  perhaps,  they  would 
not  like  them  written  after  this  pattern — 

“  The  love  of  tliy  converse,”  he  says,  “  the  desire  of  thy  friend¬ 
ship,  the  sympathy  of  thy  way,  and  the  meekness  of  thy  sjnrit,  have 
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often,  as  tliou  mayest  have  observed,  occasioned  me  to  take  frequent 
opportunity  to  have  the  benefit  of  thy  company.  .  .  Many  tilings  in  the 
natural  [mind]  will  concur  to  strengthen  and  encourage  my  affection 
towards  thee,  and  make  thee  acceptable  unto  me;  but  that  v'Jiirli  is 
before  alh  (ind  heifuod  (dly  is,  that  1  can  say  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord, 
that  I  have  received  a  charge  from  him  to  love  thee,  and  for  that 
I  know  his  love  is  much  towards  thee,  and  his  blessing  and  goodness 
is,  and  shall  be  unto  thee,  so  long  as  thou  abidest  in  a  true  sense 
of  it.” 


Holier  than  the  love  of  youth,  is  even  the  love  of  age.  One  of 
the  most  distinguished  of  all  the  early  quakers  is  Isaac  IVning- 
ton.  We  like  to  think  of  him  as  their  chief  man.  llis  writings 
glow  with  a  mystical  fervour  of  speech,  in  which,  however,  shapes, 
as  of  Beulah,  stand  out,  and  brighten,  through  a  golden  haze. 
Few  have  read  the  old  folio,  in  which  the  precious  thoughts  of 
Isaac  Penington  live  like  the  notes  of  tabernacle  music;  but, 
happy  are  they  Avho  reading  can  understand.  A  man  of  jiosition 
himself,  he  married  Lady  Springett,  better  known  as  :si  arv  Pen- 
ington ;  and,  when  he  departed,  very  sweet,  and  most  affecting 
and  beautiful  were  the  words  in  which  she  has  enshrined  his 
memory ; — 


“Xo  likeness,  or  appearance,  or  taking  sound  of  words,”  she  says, 
tenderly  apostrophizing  him,  “  wouldst  thou  take  up  with,  instead 
of  him  that  was  life  indeed !  O,  the  many  years  thou  puttest  thy 
mouth  in  the  dust,  and  wentest  softly,  and  hadst  anguish  of  soul, 
weeping  and  groaning  !  Oh,  who  can  tell  the  one  half  of  the  bitter¬ 
ness  of  thy  soul.  Thou  wouldst  not  feed  on  that  which  was  not 
bread  from  heaven  !  In  this  state  I  married  thee,  and  my  love  was 
drawn  to.thee,  because  I  found  thou  sawest  the  deceit  of  all  notions, 
and  was  as  one  that  refused  to  be  comforted,  by  anything  that  had 
the  appt'arance  of  religion — till  He  came  to  his  temple,  wlio  is  truth 
and  no  lie.  And  in  this  my  heart  cleft  to  thee ;  and  a  desire  was 
m  me  to  be  serviceable  to  thee  in  this  desolate  condition  ;  for  thou 
wast  alone  and  miserable  in  this  world,  and  I  gave  up  much  to  be  a 
companion  to  thee,  in  this  thy  suffering. 

“Ah  me,  he  is  gone!  ho  that  none  exceeded  in  kindness,  in  ten¬ 
derness,  in  love  inexpressible  to  my  relation  as  a  wife.  Next  to 
the  love  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus  to  my  soul,  was  his  love  precious 
and  delightful  to  me! — My  bosom-one! — that  was  as  my  guide  and 
counsellor! — my  pleasant  companion;  my  tender,  sympathizing 
friend !  ns  near  to  the  sense  of  my  pain,  sorrow,  grief,  and  trouble, 
as  was  possible.  Yet  this  great  help  and  l)ene(it  is  gone;  and  I,  a 
poor  worm,  a  very  little  one  to  him,  and  compassed  about  with  many 
infirmities,  through  mercy,  let  him  go,  without  one  unadvised  word 
of  discontent  or  inordinate  grief!  ” 

After  a  few  more  words,  she  concludes  by  saying,  “  this  testimony 
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to  dear  Isaac  Penington,  is  from  the  greatest  loser  of  all  that  had 
a  share  in  his  life, 

“  Mary  Pexixgtox.” 

And  now  the  reader  may  see  something  of  the  way  in  wliicli 
those  of  the  Society  of  Friends  of  that  day  loved  and  married; 
hut  very  difterent  to  either  was  the  marriage  of  the  founder,  George 
Fox.  It  is  so  characteristic  that,  from  beginning  to  end,  wc  may 
r(‘ad  over  the  story  together : — If  the  reader  know  the  sweet  little 
town  of  Ulverston,  dear  to  all  lovers  of  English  lake  scenery,  there 
still  stands  an  almost  ruined  old  farm-house,  once  known  by  tbe 
name  of  Swarthmoor  Hall,  then  occupied  hy  Judge  Fell,  one  of 
tlie  Judges  of  Assize,  In  1052  George  Fox  came  to  Ulverston. 
Tlie  house  of  Judge  Fell  seems  to  have  been  open  to  all  good  men; 
and,  Jilthougli  the  Judge  was  absent  from  home,  Giorgc  stayed  there 
and  held  his  meetings ;  and  Margan't  Fell  describes,  in  words  of 
simple  but  great  power,  the  effect  of  his  first  words.  In  the  course 
of  a  few  weeks  tli(‘  Judge  returned,  sore  displeased  to  find  that 
liis  wife,  and  household,  and  neighbourhood  were  all  under  the 
influence  of  tbe  strong  feeling  awakened  by  George  Fox;  and 
finally  liimself,  a  wise  and  j)rudent,  but  most  excellent  man,  k'- 
came  convinced  too.  Swarthmoor  Hall  became  now  for  many 
years  the  pilgrim^s  home.  This  gives  a  fame  to  Ulverston,  and 
many  ])ilgrim  feet  every  year  tread  its  dilapidated  courts  and  stair¬ 
cases,  and  look  in  on  the  old  room  and  the  simple  bed  on  and  in 
which  lie  recruited  himself  Jifter  many  a  weary  month  of  prison 
life.  After  some  years  Judge  Fell  died.  Margaret,  his  widow, 
continued  in  that  state  eleven  years ;  brought  up  her  family  ;  fre- 
(piently  afforded  home  and  asylum  to  George  Fox,  whose  senior 
she  was  by  several  years.  AVhen  she  became  a  widow  she 
had  a  young  family.  Herself  a  Friend,  she  had  to  take 
with  others  the  spoiling  of  her  gocxls.  Margaret  Fell  and 
George  Fox  were  comj)elled  much  to  rely  upon  each  other,  and 
tliey  had  no  doubt  a  mutual  esteem,  and  profound  regard  and 
affection  for  C‘ach  otlier,  which  sinks  deeper,  perhai)s,  often 
than  what  the  young  folks  call  love.  They  did  not  meet  much, 
but  the  circumstances  of  each  other's  life  had  given  to  them 
rest  in  each  otluT  ;  and  is  not  that  strength,  and  when  of  the 
highest  order,  is  it  not  marriage  ?  And  what  marrijige  is  at  all 
worth  without  it  Y  So  he  say.s,  “I  had  seen  from  the  Lord  a  con¬ 
siderable  time  before  that  I  should  take  Margaret  Fell  to  wife* 
And  when  I  first  mentioned  it  to  her,  she  felt  the  answer  of  life 
from  God  thereto.  Put  though  the  Lord  had  opemed  this  thing 
to  me,  yet  1  had  not  received  a  command  from  the  Jiord  for  the 
accomplishing  it  then  ;  wherefore,  I  let  the  tiling  rest,  and  went 
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on  in  the  work  and  service  of  the  Lord  as  heretofore.  But  being 
at  Bristol,  and  finding  Margaret  Fell  there,  it  opened  to  me  from 
the  Lord  that  it  should  be  accomplished.  After  we  had  discoursed 
this  matter  together,’’  says  he — 

“  ‘  I  told  her  if  she  also  was  satisfied  with  the  aecomplishing  of  it 
now,  slie  should  first  send  for  her  children,  which  she  did. 

“  ‘  When  the  rest  of  her  daughters  were  come,  I  asked  both  them 
and  her  sons-in-law,  if  they  had  anything  against  it,  or  for  it  ;  and 
they  all  severally  expressed  their  satisfaction  therewith.  Then  I 
asked  Margaret,  if  she  had  fulfilled  her  husband’s  will  to  her 
children. 

“  ‘  She  replied,  the  children  knew  she  had. 

“‘Whereupon  I  asked  them,  whether,  if  their  mother  married, 
they  should  not  lose  by  it ;  and  I  asked  ^largaret,  whether  she  had 
done  anything  in  lieu  of  it,  which  might  answer  it  to  tlie  children. 
The  children  said  she  had  answered  it  to  them,  and  desired  mo  to 
speak  DO  more  of  it. 

“  ‘  I  told  them  I  was  plain,  and  would  have  all  things  done  plainly  ; 
for  T  sought  not  any  outward  advantage  to  myself.’ 

“  This  plain  statement  being  made,  they  took  each  other  in 
marriage,  in  Friends’  meeting-house  at  Broad  Mefid, ^Bristol  ;  at 
which  city  he  happened,  at  this  time,  to  meet  with  his  friend  ^lar- 
garet,  who  w’as  then  on  a  visit  to  one  of  lier  married  daughters 
'  icsiding  there. 

“  ‘  We  stiiid  about  a  w’eck,’  he  says,  ‘  in  Bristol,  and  then  went 
together  to  Oldstone,  where,  taking  leave  of  each  other  in  the  Lord, 
we  })arted,  betaking  ourselves  each  to  our  several  services ;  ^lar- 
garet  returning  liomewards  to  the  north,  and  1  passing  on  in  the 
work  of  the  Lord  as  before.’  ” 

The  letter  of  George  Fox  to  Lady  Claypolo  is  written  in  such  a 
tone  that  we  could  almost  be  persuaded  that  Tauler  himself,  or 
Jacob  Behmen,  had  penned  it ;  yet  nothing  is  more  certain  than 
that  he  was  utterly  unacquainted  with  any  of  their  writings,  or 
modes  of  expression.  “  Be  still,”  he  says  in  this  remarkable 
composition, — “  Be  still  in  thy  own  mind  and  sj)irit,  from  thy 
own  thoughts,  and  then  thou  wilt  feel  the  princij)leof  God  to  turn 
thy  mind  to  the  Lord,  from  whom  life  comes ;  whereby  thou 
mayest  receive  llis  strength  and  power,  to  allay  all  blusterings, 
stonns,  and  tempests.  This  it  is  which  works  uj)  into  ])atience, 
into  iiiiiocency,  into  solxTiiess,  into  stillness,  into  staidness  up  to 
fyxl  with  his  ])ow'er.  AMhen  thou  art  in  the  transgression  of  the 
life  of  God  in  thy  own  [)articular,  the  mind  Hies  up  in  the  air,  the 
creatunds  led  into  the  night,  nature  goes  out  of  its  course,  an  old 
garment  goes  on,  and  an  uppermost  clothing  ;  and  thy  nature 
lx‘iiig  led  out  of  its  course,  it  comc's  to  be  all  on  fire,  in  the  trans¬ 
gression  ;  and  that  defaceth  the  glory  of  the  first  body.” 
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The  hi''tory  of  the  early  Friends,  as  all  their  histories  and 
writings  show,  is  rich  in  romantic  interest ;  there  is  no  lack  of 
individuals  who  may  hold  our  attention.  A  hrave  and  wonderful 
j)eo])l(*,  their  liistoiy  in  those  (hiys  was  a  long  series  of  exploits, 
and  he  must  h(‘  a  hrave  man,  and  not  very  wise,  who  would 
venture  to  defend  them  all ;  hut  the  task  would  he  easy  to  defend 
every  deed  of  J*\>x  and  the  Friends,  compared  with  the  task  of 
def(*nding  the  ecclesiastical  men  and  systems  of  the  same  age. 

ANh’api  >ed  into  mystic  flights  of  feeling,  George  Fox  helield 
many  tilings  by  a  kind  of  clairvoyance  and  second  sight ;  and  the 
spiritual  future  o])en(‘d  in  the  earth  around  him,  and  admitted  him 
to  its  secrets  ;  like  J^lzekitd,  he  took  up  types,  and  acted  them  and 
lived  them.  do  not  see  that  either  George  or  his  Friends 

adfjpted  much  conciliation.  AVe  arc  sure  no  conciliation  was 
adoj)ted  with  them,  while  judgments  of  a  fearful  character  fell 
upon  their  persecutors ;  so  that,  to  injure  a  (Quaker,  at  last  became 
the  {intici])ation  of  some  mysterious  doom. 

The  Gountess  of  ])(*rhy — the  celebrated  Countess,  well  known 
to  all  through  “  1  Vveril  of  the  Peak” — ini])ri.soned  ( )liver  Atherton, 
with  three  other  Friends,  for  two  years  and  a  half.  Oliver  was 
a  man  of  weak  constitution,  and  his  life  was  despaired  of,  at  last, 
unless  removed.  A  lettcT  was  written  to  the  Countess,  showing 
the  reason  why  he  could  not  ])av  tvthes ;  his  weak  condition 
was  pointcnl  out  to  her;  hut  all  in  vjiin — Oliver  Atherton  died 
in  ])rison.  <  )n  his  death-hed  he  said  ;  “  The  Countess  has  shed 
much  blood,  hut  mine  will  he  the  heaviest  she  has  shed.’^  His 
body  was  delivered  to  his  friends  to  liury.  They  carried  it  from 
prison  to  ( frmskiik,  the  parish  wherein  he  lived,  and  stuck  up  at 
every  church-d(K)r,  or  upon  the  cros.ses  of  Garstang,  Preston,  and 
other  towns  through  which  they  passed,  this  inscription  : — 


litis  is  Oliver  Aihn'ion^  of  Ormskirk ;  persecuted  to  death y  hy 
the  Countess  of  Derby y  for  good  eouseience  sake  towards  God  and 
Christy  because  he  leoutd  not  give  her  tythcsf* 

Singular  that  that  day  three  weeks  after  Oliver  Atherton’s  body 
went  through  those  towns,  she  di(‘d ,  and  that  day  seven  weeks, 
she  was  borne  the  same  route,  the  hearse  and  its  costly  eejuipage 
stop] dug  at  exactly  the  same  crosses  at  which  poor  Oliver’s  less 
ostentatious  funeral  procession  paused. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  all  Fox’s  interview's  was  that 
W'ell-known  one  with  Oliver  Cromwell.  We  have  often  remarked 
how'  Oliver  would  personally  see  and  talk  with  all  people  who  at 
all  stirred  the  nation  in  his  day.  A  long  conversation  they  bad 
togt'ther.  Cromwell  behaved  well  to  the  great  preacher  and  seer ; 
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Letter,  we  think,  than  the  seer  behaved  to  him,  fur  we  think  he 
scarcely  returned  him  courtesy  for  courtesy. 

To  the  death  of  Geor<:^c  Fox  ^Ir.  Watson  only  makes  a  very 
sll'^lit  and  passing  allusion.  Yet  the  calm  and  peace  of  his  death 
uas  what  might  he  expected  from  such  a  lift*.  The  day  of 
his  death  is  variously  stated.  ^Ir.  Watson  follows  the  appendix 
to  the  journal,  and  gives  the  Idth  day  of  Yovemher,  !<]!)(>. 
'William  Sewell,  the  historian  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  gives 
llth  January,  11)91.  On  that  day  he  is  said  to  have  attend(‘d 
a  meeting  at  the  Friends’  Meeting  House  in  Gracecliurcli 
Street,  and  spoke  there  with  great  power  and  clearness,  and 
concluded  with  ])rayer ;  as  he  left  the  meeting,  he  said  he  thought 
he  felt  the  cold  strike  to  his  heart,  hut  he  added,  “  1  am  glad  1  was 
here;  I  am  fully  clear;”  he  went  to  the  house  of  Henry 
Gouldney,  in  White  Hart  Court — there  he  lay  down  in  his 
clothes  on  a  hed.  lie  soon  felt  his  strength  decaying,  hut  he  was 
in  perfect  j)eace,  and  to  some  who  came  to  visit  him,  he  said, 

“  All  is  well ;  the  seed  of  God  reigns  over  all  and  over  death 
itself.  And  though,”  said  he,  “  1  am  weak  in  body,  yet  the  power 
of  God  is  over  all,  and  the  seed  reigns  over  all  disorderly  spirits.” 
In  his  preaching  he  was  fre(jucntly  in  the  hahit  of  calling  Christ 
the  seed,  so  that  those  who  were  hy  him  well  knew  his  meaning ; 
thus  he  lay,  hut  not  long,  although  for  some  days.  About  four  or 
live  hours  before  his  death  he  was  asked  how  he  was,  and  he  said, 
“  Don’t  heed,  the  power  of  the  Lord  is  above  all  sickness  and 
death;  the  seed  reigns,  hh'ssed  he  the  Lord.”  At  ten  o’clock  at 
night  on  the  Idth  of  January,  Sewell  says  he  died,  aged  G7. 
lie  was  buried  in  the  Friends’  hiiriid  ground,  near  Jlunhill 
Fields,  followed  to  his  grave  not  only  hy  memhers  of  the  Society, 
but  by  great  multitudes  of  people.  The  principh's  which  ho  taught 
prevented  the  nmring  any  monuiiKuit  or  inscription  over  his  grave, 
hut  the  short  sentence  of  M  illiani  I’enn  may  stand  as  an  ej)itaph 
scarcely  too  strong  in  its  eulogy,  even  in  an  age  of  spiritual  giants, 
“Many  sons  have  deme  virtuously  in  this  day,  hut  thou,  dear 
Ceorge,  excellest  them  all.” 

To  talk  of  George  I'ox  is  one  thing,  to  talk  of  ^lodern  Friends 
1?^  another.  The  ])rotest  of  G(*orge  Fox  against  formalism  has 
stereotype'd  itself,  it  must  he  admitted,  into  the  most  formal 
system  of  religious  life  and  worship  the  world  knows.  The 
necessity  for  most  of  those  strong  actions  of  the  Fbirly  I'riends 
bas  ceased.  Society  now  presents  wholly  another  life.  Hut  in 
itself  (Quakerism  must  always  he  the  battle  between  dogma  and 
doctrine — and  this  is  what  it  was  in  George  Fox’s  day.  Cer¬ 
tainly  at  present  the  battle  with  dogma  is  not  fought  hy  the 
►^iociety  of  Friends ;  on  the  contrary^  they  are  perhaps  the  most 
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inveterate  dogmatists  of  our  age.  Doctrine  is  almost  dead  among 
them,  tliat  is,  of  the  liigher  religious  kind ;  and  their  nohle  corpo. 
ration  is  ft)r  the  must  part  a  succedaneum  of  a  most  respectable 
kind  for  the  Poor  Law  Union.  It  is  not  so  much  an  Ecclenioh 
tn  Ecclvaiay  it  is  a  ])olit\’  within  a  ])olity.  Religiously,  the  society 
is  dead.  Any  society  will  soon  die  that  trusts  to  its  dogmas  alone. 
It  is  dangerous  to  fly  to  d(>gma  ;  for  dogma  when  called  u])(m  for 
support,  always  Hies  to  the  hushes  of  mysticism,  or  the  steeps  and 
saharas  of  scepticism  for  its  helpers.  It  never  lives  in  a  light-house; 
it  never  us(*s  telescopes.  Tlie  teaching  of  the  Friends  does 
injustice  to  the  higher  energies  of  our  nature.  It  })roduccs  no 
artists,  no  sculptors,  no  poets.  They  have  given  to  literature 
no  great  work.  Rut  they  are  the  fincvst  conservative  element  in 
modern  political  .S(x*iety.  Religious  themselves,  they  say  nothing 
of  religion,  hut  create  homes  of  tastCy  and  habits  of  good,  temperate, 
useful  manhood.  Bold  under  some  circumstances,  they  are, 
perhaps,  yet  the  most  timid  people  on  the  whole  in  the  coiintr}'; 
they  dwell  among  theimselves;  and  when  they  step  out,  they 
seem  to  he  coristantly  fearful,  and  tread  softly  as  if  amid  the  red- 
liot  ])loughshares  of  opinion ;  and  there  is  not  a  peer  of  the 
realm  robes  himself  with  such  true  exclusiveness  as  the  well-horn 
member  of  the  Societv  of  Friends.  Christendom,  unless  it  looks 
after  them,  does  not  know  them.  They  will  neither  have  the 
scriptorium  of  the  church,  nor  its  refectory,  neither  its  sacred 
chalice,  nor  its  holy  pen.  In  a  word,  the  truth  which  Quakerism 
teaches  is  great,  but  remote ;  and  its  mode  of  teaching,  })ractical 
as  it  conhs.st'dly  is,  is  yet  narrow,  inhuman,  and  most  limited. 

Rut  juadiaps  it  is  not  with  a  good  grace  that  we  can  .say  any 
words  against  a  sect  so  excellent  and  so  orderly,  which  has  pro¬ 
duced  men  and  women  so  lioly  and  nohle.  We  will  hut  say  that 
thev,  as  we  all,  have  succe(‘ded  in  that  wherein  they  lived ;  and 
it  IS  perhaps  fair  to  say  that  they  do  not  live  so  much  as  a 
religious  sect  as  a  ])lulanthropic  community;  and  their  sympathy 
is  mucli  more  with  bodily  infirmities  and  temporal  sorrows  than 
spiritual  miseries  and  necessities.  Rut  we  shall  return  to  some 
review  of  the  characters  of  the  leaders  of  the  Society  of  Friends— 
their  lieroisms  and  their  lieresies. 
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II. 

SPEAKING  TO  THEM  IN  P.VRABLES.* 

Mil  Bohn  has  just  issued,  in  his  Illustrated  Library,  a  new  and 
co])iously-illustrated  edition  of  the  fairy  tales  of  that  most  beloved 
and  delightful  of  story-tellers,  Hans  Anderson.  Nothing  can  add 
to  the  enchantment  and  the  fame  of  his  instructive  and  delicate 
fancy,  but  this  volume  sustains  and  aids  it  by  its  beauty.  It  is  the 
most  comprehensive  edition  yet  issued  ;  and  while  it  'snll  delight¬ 
fully  lead  the  more  intelligent  of  our  young  folks  into  the  regions 
of  wonderland,  it  is  a  fine  book  for  all  fireside  reading ;  healthy, 
ideal,  and  often  holy  in  its  wliole  structure,  and  end,  and  aim. 

The  publication  of  this  volume  of  tlie  complete  series  of  the 
legends,  furnishes  also  the  opportunity  for  noticing  the  last,  very 
recently  published,  production  of  the  same  writer,  the  Sand  Hills  of 
Jutland.”  It  has  allthebestidiosyncraciesof  its  delightful  author — 
wild  fantastic  travels  into  ghost  and  goblin  regions,  and  among  the 
fairy  folk — and  all  its  author’s  accustomed  religiousness  of  teach¬ 
ing.  The  principal  story  in  the  collection,  which  gives  the  name  to 
the  volume,  the  “  Sand  Hills  of  Jutland,”  is  one  of  the  most  fresh  and 
invigorating ;  equal  to  anything  from  the  author’s  pen ;  its  sly 
humour,  its  naive  description,  and  rich  and  spiritual  colouring,  are 
all  devoted  to  the  parabolic  statement  of  that  great  problem — the 
disappointing  complexity  of  human  conditions  and  affairs.  It  is  a 
story  solemnly  beautiful.  In  the  story  called  ‘‘Children’s  Prattle,” 
we  have  a  description  of  a  child’s  party.  One  little  creature  calls 
herself,  mimicking  the  folly  of  older  folks,  “  a  Court  child,”  as  her 
father  >vas  a  ^^Kammer  junker” — She  informed  her  little  friends, 
that  unless  people  were  well-boni,  they  could  never  become  great, 
and  that  those  who  had  at  their  names  the  ending  sen^  were  all 
low-born  people,  and  could  never  be  of  any  consequence  in  the 
world.  The  other  children  tried  to  establish  their  dignity, 

“  But  on  the  outside  of  the  half-open  door  stood  a  poor  little  boy 
peeping  in.  It  was,  of  course,  out  of  the  question  that  so  poor  a  child 
should  enter  the  drawing-room  ;  but  he  had  been  turning  the  spit  for 
the  cook,  and  ho  had  obtained  permission  to  look  in  behind  the  door 


*  f  hanish  Fairy  Leji^enda.  Tales  by  Hana  Chriatian  Andersen.  Translated  by 
Luroline  Feachey.  With  a  Memoir  of  the  Author.  Third  Edition,  enlarged; 
"hh  120  llluatrationa.  Bohn’s  Illustrated  Library. 

II-  I’aralileii  from  Nature.  First  and  Second  Series.  By  Mrs.  Alfred  Oatty. 
1  and  Daldy,  Fleet-street. 

III.  Tl»e  Sand  Hills  of  .Jutland.  By  Hans  Christian  Andersen.  Translated 
J  Mrs.  Bushby.  London ;  itichard  Bentley,  New  Burlington  Street. 
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at  the  splendidly-dressed  children  who  were  amusing  themselves,  and 
that  was  a  treat  to  him. 

“He  would  have  liked  to  haveheon  one  of  them,  he  thought ;  but  at 
that  moment  he  hcjard  what  had  been  Siiid,  and  it  wirs  enough  to  make 
liim  very  .sad.  Xot  one  shilling  had  his  parents  at  home  to  spare. 
Tliey  were  not  ahle  to  set  up  a  newspaper,  to  say  nothing  of  writing 
for  one.  And  the  worst  Avas  yet  to  come  ;  for  his  father  s  name,  and. 
of  course,  also  his  own  name,  certainly  (jiided  in  ‘  sen.’  lie,  therefore, 
could  never  hecome  anylwjdy  in  this  Avorld.  This  was  very  dishearten¬ 
ing.  Though  he  felt  assured  that  he  w'as  horUy  it  w'as  imp(jssible  to 
think  otherwise. 

“  'fliis  W’as  what  passed  that  evening. 

“Several  years  had  elapsed,  and  during  their  course  the  children  had 
grown  up  to  he  men  and  women. 

“  There  stood  in  the  town  a  hainhsome  house,  Avhich  w’as  fdled  with 
magnificent  ohjects  of  art.  Every  one  w’(:nt  to  see  it.  Even  i>eople 
who  live<l  at  a  distiince  came  to  town  to  see  it.  AVhich  j)rodigy,  among 
the  children  w  e  have  spoken  of,  could  call  that  edifice  his  or  hers  I 
It  is  easy  to  tell  that.  Xo  ;  it  is  not  so  easy,  after  all.  That  house 
belonged  to  the  pof)r  little  hoy,  w’ho  became  somebody,  although  hh 
name  did  end  in  ‘sen  ’ — Tiiokw’aldsen  !  ” 


And  few^  }»er.sons  wdll  read  this  story  without  tliinking  of  the 
poor  lieggar  lad,  tlie  tailor’s  apprentice — Andersen. 

The  “Sand  Hills  of  Jutland,”  reached  our  hands  too  late  fora 
more  detailed  analysis,  but,  to  those  who  Inive  not  seen  it,  it  will 
l>e  sufficient  to  mention  it,  as  every  way  equal  to  all  the  best 
things  of  its  author’s  ideal  and  practical  pen. 

To  the  phiiner  and  more  practical  of  our  readers,  perhaps  the 
“Parables  ”  of  Mrs.  Alfred  Gatty  may  be  even  yet  more  accept¬ 
able.  She  confesses,  in  her  Preface,  her  inspiration  from,  and 
obligation  to  Hans  ^Vndersen.  Of  course,  she  w  ill  not  be  offended 
Avith  us  for  our  avowml  of  higher  admiration  for  the  illustrioiw 
Dane  :  his  fables  abound  in  tlie  most  pathetic  and  quii't  touches 
of  the  true  humour  of  genius ;  ])ut  Mrs.  Gatty  deserves  to  be 
mentioned  with  liim  :  she  idealises  fact,  and  turns  science  into 
fable ;  all  her  parables  have  their  own  obAaous  instruction. 
Perhaps  the  fault  aa’ouUI  be  that  the  moral  is  too  obA’ious ;  hut  fur 
this  very  remson  they  are  admirable  books  for  thoughtful  and 
educated  youth.  Every  one  AA’ould  make  a  capitsil  child’s  sermon 
for  the  closing  afternoon  in  the  .school -room.  An  idea  of  her  stylo 
wall  be  conveyed  by  this  introduction  to  the  parable  entitled — 


“ACTIVE  AXD  PASSIVE. 

•  “  ‘  Restless  life!  restless  life!’  moaned  the  Weathercock  on  the 
eluirch-tower  by  the  sea,  as  ho  felt  hini.sclf  SAvayed  suddenly  round 
by  the  wind,  and  creaked  Avith  dismay ;  ‘  restless,  toiling  life,  and 
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I  can  never  fulfil  my  end  but  by  their  sufferance?,  and  in  the  seasons, 
rjire  enough  at  bc*st,  when  their  meddling  interference  is  withdrawn. 
And  even  when  the  sun  and  hour  do  smile  upon  me,  and  I  carry  oat 
my  vocation,  how  seldom  does  any  one  come  near  me  to  learn  the 
lessons  1  could  teach’!  1  weary  of  the  night ;  1  weary  of  the 
clouds;  I  weary  of  the  footsteps  that  pass  me  by.  Would  that  1 
could  ri.se,  even  for  a  few  brief  hours,  to  the  energy  and  meaning  of 
a  life  like  yours  !’ 

“  ‘  This  is  a  strange  fatality,  indeed,*  creaked  the  Weathercock,  in 
reply,  ‘  that  you,  in  your  untroubled  ciflm,  should  yearn  after  the 
restlessness  I  sicken  of;  that  I,  in  what  you  call  my  gay  and  active 
existence,  should  long  for  the  quiet  you  detest.’ 

“  ‘  You  h)ng  for  it  because  you  are  ignorant  of  its  nature  and 
pra<dical  reality,’  groaned  the  Dial. 

“  ‘  Nay,  but  those  are  the  very  words  I  would  apply  to  you,  ray 
ancient  friend.  The  blindest  ignorance  of  its  workings  can  alone 
account  for  your  coveting  a  position  such  as  mine.’ 

“  ‘  If  that  be  so,  then  every  j)osition  is  wrong,’  was  the  murmured 
remark,  in  answer;  but  it  never  I'cached  the  sky, for  at  that  moment 
the  mourning  t(dling  of  a  bell  in  the  old  church-tower  announced 
that  a  funeral  was  approaching,  and  in  its  vibrations  the  lessen’  sound 
w  as  lost. 

“And  as  those  vibrations  gathered  in  the  air,  they  grouped  them¬ 
selves  into  a  solemn  dirge,  which  seemed  as  it*  it  rose  in  contradiction 
to  what  had  just  been  saitl. 

“  For  it  gave  out  to  the  mourners  wdio  were  following  the  corpse 
to  its  bust  (‘arthly  resting-place,  that  every  lot  was  good,  and  blessed 
to  some  jiarticular  end. 

“  For  the  lots  of  all  (it  said)  w’crc  appointed,  and  all  that  was 
apj)ointed  was  good. 

“  Ijittle,  little  <lid  it  matter,  therefore  (it  said),  whether  the  lot  of 
him  who  came  to  his  last  resting-] dace  had  been  a  busy  or  a  quiet 
one  ;  a  high  or  a  low  one  ;  one  of  labour  or  of  endurance.  If  that 
w  hich  was  a])pointed  to  lx?  done,  had  bc'cn  well  done,  all  was  wdl. 

“it  gav’e  out,  too,  that  every  time  and  season  w’as  good,  and 
blessed  to  some  particular  ])urpose  ;  that  the  time  to  die  was  as  good 
as  the  time  to  be  born,  whether  it  came  to  the  child  who  had  done 
but  little,  or  to  the  man  who  had  done  much. 

“  For  the  times  and  seasons  (it  said)  w’cre  appointed,  and  all  that 
w’ns  a]>pointed  was  good. 

“  Little,  little  did  it  matter,  therefore  (it  said),  wdiether  the  time 
of  life  had  been  a  long  one  or  a  short  one;  if  that  which  was  appointed 
to  lx?  used,  had  bt?en  rightly  used,  all  wjis  right. 

“  Kchoing  ami  rc-cchoing  in  the  air,  came  these  sounds  out  of  the 
old  Isdl-towcr,  bidding  tlu?  mourners  not  to  mourn,  for  both  the  lot« 
and  tilt*  times  of  all  thiiiLru  were  annointed.  and  all  that  w’as  anpointcd 
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prowB-up  rhildrcn,  we  fancy,  like  them  too ;  for,  indeed,  they  are 
coiLstantly  doinjj;  that  for  us  whicli  we  arc  all  tryint!^  to  do  for  our- 
solvos,  in  one  way  or  other,  namely,  to  realise.  This  is  the  hidden 
1‘luirin  of  tlie  story-teller.  Jle  p:ives  a  local  habitation  and  a 
name  to  thoughts  which  wander  through  eternity ;  he  brings  the 
abstract  and  wandering  s])irit  home;  he  imprisons  the  dainty 
Ariel.  No  man  will  be  a  favourite  talker  to  children  who  does 
not  speak  in  parables ;  and  the  teacher  to  the  mighty  multitudes 
will  be  etticicnt  in  the  proportion  to  his  power  of  wielding  ad¬ 
mirably  the  parable.  Ilut  it  requires  some  of  the  most  varied 
powers  of  the  human  mind,  and  it  is  ditticult  to  wield  it  well. 
Elo(pience  and  rhetoric  may  furnish  a  “linked  sweetness  long  drawn 
out;”  but  parable  opens,  unfolds,  expounds,  and  illustrates.  I'lie 
jp’catest  of  all  teachers  adojited  this  expedient — “  Without  a 
parable  s|)akc  he  not  unto  them.”  It  may  be,  and  is,  and  has 
bi'cii  iniieh  abused;  but  no  jiower  is  so  likely  to  awaken  in  an 
auditor  the  listening  car,  and  to  furnish  the  understanding  heart. 
This  is  that  ])ower  which  John  Jkmyan  has  gloritii'd  by  his  pen,  and 
which  made  Christmas  Evans  the  most  popular  preacher  of  his 
country.  Goethe  delighted  to  use  it.  In  no  other  way  can  the 
subtleties  and  sophisms  of  the  intellect  he  so  completely  eluci¬ 
dated.  Thus  the  phantasmagona  of  the  mind  are  thrown  ui)on 
the  ])riiiter’s  sheet;  thus  is  fulfilled  the  great  injunction  of  the 
ancients,  paint  t/oar  i(lea'<.  l*ut  them  into  such  a  shape  that 
you  can  look  at  them,  and  permit  others  to  look  at  them.  The 
parable  is  to  the  abstractions  of  the  mind  what  the  diagram  is  to 
matbematical  science,  or  natural  philosophy,  or  the  experiment 
to  cbomistry.  Well-told  parables  are  the  diagrams  of  metaphysics 
and  psychology  ;  and,  if  the  reader  will,  of  theology  too.  If  the 
only  Master  who  could  teach  infinite  truth  did  not  disdain  their  use, 
why  should  his  disciples?  Well  said  Lord  Lacon,  and  Mrs. 
Hatty  has  done  well  in  quoting  the  saying — “Parables  arc  more 
ancient  than  arguments.”  And  the  autlior  of  the  ])roverb,  in 
niany  of  his  writings,  shows  his  faith  in,  by  his  jiractice  of,  this 
ancient  prineijde.  John  Wesley  re([uired  of  his  young  ])r(‘achers 
tiiat  they  should  study,  among  other  hooks,  Spenser’s  “  Fairy 
Queen.”  It  is  well  known  that  Jonathan  Edwards  became  a 
Wtter  preacher  after  reading  “  (Clarissa  llarlowc  ;”  and,  ccTtainh’, 
we  believe  that  a  course  of  judicious  fiction  would  he  as  benefi¬ 
cial  in  training  for  a  teacher  as  a  course  of  mental  or  moral 
s<‘ienec. 

Ibis,  we  believe  to  he  the  law  of  the  parable ;  thought  is  un- 
bappy  until-  it  finds  a  liody  for  itself ;  it  wearies  of  wandering  to 
Had  Iro  among  words  which,  at  the  best,  can  only  (Mnivey  half  a 
meaning;  it  tires  of  a  vain  flitting  through  the  chambers  of 
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ghosts  aud  disembodit‘d  thought,  forms  which,  if  they  are  roallv 
there,  aud  perceived,  are  only  like  phantoms  dancing  on  the  wall 
Hence,  the  parabolic  fonn  of  thought  is  not  peculiar  to  anv 
j>eople ;  all  nations  have  their  legends,  and,  perhaps,  the  imity  of 
the  popular  legend  is  t)ne  of  the  most  interesting  illustrations  of 
the  unity  of  the  race.  They  are  not  derived  from  each  other,  but 
arc  rather  the  spontaneous  language  of  the  wondering  and  tk 
realising  soul  of  man.  This  is  a  topic  which  will  merit  from  us 
much  more  than  a  passing  remark,  and  we  shall  return  to  it  again 
in  another  T)aper.  Meantime,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the 
imagery'  and  parabolic  power  of  the  mind  is  confined  to  the  east; 
Iceland  has  its  Kdda  and  its  Sagas  of  Snorro  Sturleston. 

There  is  a  singular  disposition  of  the  mind  to  regard  all  thing? 
as  human,  and  even  inanimate  things  as  really  alive.  From  before 
the  days  even  of  ^Fisop  until  now,  beasts  and  birds,  aud  creeping 
things,  have  been  made  to  s])eak,not  only  as  in  the  possession  of  con¬ 
sciousness,  but  of  reason  and  sensibility.  Imagination  plays  with  these 
things  and  creatures ;  and  the  hapjiy  power  of  the  good-humoured 
caricaturist,  who  would  cure  the  vices  or  foibles  of  mankind  with¬ 
out  the  severity  of  the  satirist,  is  never  more  admirably  displayed 
than  when  indulging  these  innocent  licences  of  fancy  and  spcc‘ch. 
It  is  most  quaint  and  ludicrous  to  notice  what  human  likciiesse!! 
and  resemblances  peep  out  from  the  meanest  things.  The  echo  of 
a  human  heart  seems  to  sound  from  all  things  above  man,  and 
every  little  creature,  and  every  thing  man  has  made,  from  be¬ 
neath  him,  sccmis  to  look  up  and  to  claim  a  relationship.  Here 
is  a  little  illustration  of  Andersen’s  way  of  using  things : — 

“  There  was  once  a  Darning-needle  so  fine  that  she  fancied  herself 
a  Sewing-needle. 

“  ‘  Now,  take  care,  and  hold  me  fast !’  said  the  Darning-needle 
to  the  Fingers  that  took  her  up.  ‘  Don’t  lose  me,  pray  !  If  I  were 
to  fall  down  on  the  floor,  you  would  never  be  able  to  find  me  again, 
I  am  so  fine  !  ’ 

“  ‘  That’s  more  than  you  can  tell !  ’  said  the  Fingers,  as  they  took 
hold  of  her. 

“  ‘  See,  I  come  with  a  train  !  *  said  the  Darning-needle,  drawing  a 
long  thread,  without  a  single  knot  in  it,  after  her. 

“  The  Fingers  guided  tlie  Needle  to  the  cook-maid’s  slippers;  the 
upper  leather  was  torn,  and  had  to  Ixi  sewn  together. 

“  ‘  This  is  vulgar  work  !  ’  said  the  Darning-needle  ;  ‘  I  shall  never 
get  through  ;  1  break,  1  am  breaking!’  And  break  she  did.  ‘Hid 
I  not  .«ay  so  ‘r’  continued  she ;  ‘  I  am  too  fine  !’ 

“  ‘  Now  she  is  good  for  nothing,’  thought  the  Fingers ;  how¬ 
ever,  they  must  still  keej)  their  liold ;  the  cook-maid  dropp*^ 
sealing-wax  upon  the  Darning-needle  and  then  stuck  her  into  her 
neckerchief. 
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“‘Scp,  now  I  am  a  ]]rcast-pin  !’  said  the  Darning-needle;  ‘I 
knew  well  that  1  should  come  to  honour ;  when  one  is  something, 
one  always  becomes  something.’  And  at  this  she  laughed,  only  in¬ 
wardly,  oV  eourse,  for  nobody  has  ever  seen  or  heard  a  Darning- 
needle  laugh  ;  there  sat  she  now  at  her  ease,  as  j)roud  as  if  she 
were  driying  in  her  carriage,  and  looking  about  her  on  all  sides.” 

Hut  let  no  one  take  up  the  Fairy  Tales  of  Andersen,  thinking 
of  them  only  as  the  ministers — the  mere  amusements  of  childhood 
—certainly  they  are  these ;  and  the  story  of  the  Ugly  Duek  is 
u  most  pleasant  parable,  which  shadows  out  the  author^s  own 
sad  exjierience  and  dittieult  progress  through  life.  AVell  may  the 
man  whose  father  was  a  poor  shoemaker,  whose  mother  was  once, 
ill  her  childhood,  so  jioor  that  she  was  sent  out  to  beg  in  the 
streets,  and  who  was  himself  intended  for  no  higher  post  in  life 
than  that  of  a  working  tailor  ;  and  who,  at  eighteen  years  of  age, 
could  neither  write  nor  spell  his  own  language  correctly — well 
might  he  point  the  moral  of  the  story  of  the  Ugly  Duckling,  after 
he  had  given  such  delight  to  millions  of  people  in  England, 
Germany,  Denmark,  and  America.  “It  matters  not  to  have  been 
Ijoru  ill  a  duck-yard,  when  one  has  been  hahdied  from  a  swan’s 
egg.”  “  The  Ugly  l)uek,”  and  “  the  Flying  Trunk,”  and  “  the 
Emperor’s  Clothes,”  and  “the  Flax,”  and  many  another  wild 
and  wonderful  tale,  will  be  of  eourse  amazing  favourites  with  the 
young,  and  contain  too,  admirable  lessons,  the  use  of  which  the 
old  have  not  outgrown,  and  cannot  outgrow.  Dut  not  merely  to 
amuse  the  young  does  I  Ians  Andersen  wiite  ^vith  a  kind  practical 
eye,  full  of  kindly  humour  for  all  the  little  frailties  of  men  and 
women.  In  these  fairy  stories  there  occur  touches  of  the  clearest 
comprehension  of  natural  beauty,  and  notes  of  pathos,  showing 
how  deeply  the  author  has  drunk  of  the  cup  of  sorrow  and  suffer¬ 
ing,  and  reverence  for  all  human  feelings,  and  pity  for  all  human 
iiiiinnities  To  read  these  through  would,  one  would  think,  extract 
all  the  envy,  hatred,  malice,  and  uncharitableness  from  the  most 
waspish  or  malicious  nature ;  and  they  are  full  of  hope  and  of 
heaven.  No  one  could  call  his  fancy  wild,  or  undiscijiliiied ;  it 
IS  controlled  by  the  most  righteous  imagination  ;  although  he  is  one 
of  those  lic<‘nsed  wanderers  into  realms  hidden  from  others.  Ander¬ 
sen,  like  old  Tiff,  ajipears  to  be  one  of  those  who  “  retain  a  good 
understanding  with  all  created  nature ;  ”  to  hear  his  crc'atures 
talk  is  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world,  and  just  what  we 
expectc'd.  Nor  are  we  surprised,  although  exceedingly  delighted, 
when  he  introduces  us  to  gnomes,  and  nixies,  and  angels.  Some¬ 
times  he  becomes  most  solemn ;  reads  to  sad  souls,  and  bereaved 
hearts,  lessons  such  as  might  be  uttered  from  the  pulpit ;  or  speaks 
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again  with  a  richness  of  language  and  sentiment,  which  reveals 
not  words  nor  word-painting,  but  the  power  of  jierceiving  all  the 
awful  and  unutterable  beauties  and  glories  that  nature  is  calculated 
to  inspire.  And  then  sometimes  we  come  to  a  parable,  in  wliieh 
we  recognise  a  feeling  and  a  knowledge  of  man’s  most  saerisl 
things.  How  affectionate  is  the  frequent  mention  of  our  Lird, 
es|x?cially  in  the  last  work,  the  “Sand  Hills  of  Jutland.”  .  How 
sw(‘et  is  that  refrain — 

“  Our  roses  Bloom  and  fade  away, 

Our  Infant  Lord  abides  alway ; 

May  we  l)e blessed  His  face  to  see, 

And  ever  little  children  be.” 

So  the  story  of  the  world’s  fairest  Rose — the  queen  who  lay  at 
the  point  of  death,  but  who  might  be  brought  back  to  life,  could 
she  but  find  the  world’s  fairest  rose,  the  exj)ression  of  highest 
and  T)urest  love ;  and  all  the  old  and  all  the  young  came  round 
her  bringing  roses,  but  all  in  vain.  The  rose  of  first  love,  the 
rose  of  science,  the  rose  of  maternal  affection,  the  white  rose  of 
sorrow,  then 

“  ‘  The  World’s  Fairest  Rose  I  have  seen  at  the  altar  of  the  Lord,’ 
said  the  pious  old  Bishop.  ‘  I  have  seen  it  beaming  fortli,  manifest¬ 
ing  itself,  as  it  were  the  presence  of  an  angel.  A  band  of  young 
maidens  went  uj)  to  the  Holy  Table  to  renew  their  baptismal  cove¬ 
nant,  the  ro.ses  blusliing  and  paling  alternately  on  their  fresh 
cheeks  ;  tliere  was  one  young  girl  standing  among  her  companions; 
I  saw  her  look  up  to  her  God  with  all  the  purity  and  loving  devo¬ 
tion  of  lier  virgin  soul ; — then  saw  1  the  expression  of  the  highest 
and  [)un.*st  love!”’ 

“  ‘  Blessed,  thrice  blessed  is  Piety,’  said  the  Sage  ;  ‘  still  hast  not 
even  thou  discovered  the  World's  Fairest  Rose.’  ” 

‘  “  Then  entered  the  chaml)cr  a  child,  the  Queen’s  little  son ;  his 
eyes  were  glistening,  and  his  cheeks  wet  with  tears ;  open  in  his 
hands  he  carried  a  large  book  bound  in  velvet,  and  having  large 
silver  clasyis. 

“  ‘  Af other  !’  cried  the  child,  ‘  oh,  listen  to  what  I  have  read  here!’ 
— and  he  sat  down  by  the  Ixul-side  and  read  aloud  from  the  l>ook. 
He  ren<l  of  Him  who  *  so  loved  the  world  ’  that  ho  gave  Himself  up 
to  death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross,  to  save  sinners.  ‘Greater 
love  hath  no  man  than  this !’  ” 

“  And  a  faint  rosy  gleam  pa.ssed  over  the  Queen’s  cheek,  the 
glance  of  her  eye  git‘w  stronger  and  brighter,  for  from  the  leaves  of 
that  lHK)k  she  felt  wafted  to  her  the  fnagrance  of  the  World’s  Fairest 
R(>se,  the  Rose  that  spning  forth  from  the  sacred  Blood  that  wa.s 
shed  on  (’alvary. 

“  ‘  I  see  it  !  ’  she  exclaimed.  ‘  Never  can  he  die  who  looks  upon 
that  Rose,  the  fairest  of  the  earth,  the  Rose  of  Sharon  !  ’  ” 
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forest ;  and  a  number  of*  young  Christians  detonnined  to  set  forth, 
if  possible,  to  discover  the  cause  of  the  sound.  Some,  however, 
rt'inained  behind.  One  young  girl  to  try  on  a  ball-dress;  one, 
birause  he  was  too  poor,  had  borrowed  even  his  co.'it  and  boots 
for  Confirmation,  and  had  to  return  them.  ( )thers  went  on, 
some  reached  the  confectioner’s  tent ;  and  they  said.  See,  luae  we 
are  at  bist.  After  all  there  is  no  such  thing  as  the  Hell;  it’s 
only  a  fancy  of  ours.  However,  in  that  same  moment  tlu‘  Bell 
wjis  heard  to  peal  from  out  the  forest  depths,  in  tones  so  sweet 
and  solemn,  that  four  or  five  determined  to  seek  it  farther.  But 
of  these  one  heard  the  “Cluck,  cluck,”  of  the  fountain  and  water¬ 
fall.  W  hat  if  this  should  be  it,  said  he  ;  I  must  examine  into 
this  tlnjroughly,  and  there  he  stayed  examining.  The  others 
came  to  a  curiously-gabled  cottage,  and  at  one  gable  hiiii*,^  a 
little  bell.  Could  this  bo  the  bell  they  sought  Y  Yes,  they 
agreed  it  was,  all  except  one, 

“  Who  said  tliat  it  was  far  too  small,  and  its  tones  too  low  to 
liave  l>cen  heard  at  such  a  distance,  and  that  the  chimes  which  liad 
stirred  the  hearts  of  all  men  so  powerfully  were  indeed  very 
difierent.  He  who  S[)oke  thus  was  a  King’s  son;  so  the  others  said, 

‘  This  is  alway’s  the  way  ;  these  grand  folks  must  needs  be  wiser 
than  all  the  rest  of  the  world  put  together.’ 

“  So  they  suffered  him  to  pursue  his  way  alone ;  and  as  he  wan- 
dei*ed  on  he  felt  his  spirit  more  and  more  impressed  with  the  silent 
l>eauty  of  the  forest.  He  could  still  hear  the  ringing  of  the  little 
bell,  the  sight  of  which  had  so  delighted  his  comrades,  and  at  times, 
too,  the  w’iinl  Ixjre  ov’er  to  him  the  tones  of  the  confectioner’s  bell, 
as  it  rang  the  holiday'-makers  to  tea;  but  the  deej),  solemn  strokes 
that  had  called  him  forth  from  the  town  sounded  above  them  all, 
grow  ing  louder  and  louder,  and  more  and  more  like  the  music  of  an 
organ.  And  he  fancied  this  singular  music  proceeded  from  some 
j)lace  to  his  left — from  the  side  where  the  heart  beats. 

“  Suddenly  there  was  a  rustling  among  the  bushes  ;  the  Kind's 
son  turned  round,  and  saw'  beside  him  a  little  boy',  w'earing  wooden 
shoes,  and  a  jacket  with  sleeves  so  short  as  to  leave  his  wrists  quite 
bare.  The  King’s  son  recognised  liim  immediately, — it  W'iis  the  Ik))' 
who  could  not  come  w  ith  the  rest  in  search  of  the  Hell,  because  he 
must  fii*st  restore  his  borrow'ed  confirmation  clothes.  This  he  had 
done,  and  had  then  followed  alone  in  his  ow'ii  w'ooden  shoes  and 
miserable  patched  garments;  for  the  Hell  rang  w'ith  a  melody  so 
clear  and  deep,  that  he  felt  he  must  come  and  seek  it. 

“  ‘  Well,  then,  w'c  can  go  on  together,’  said  the  King’s  son.  But 
the  poor  youth  in  the  W'oodcm  shoes  wa.s  very'  bashful  ;  he  tugged  at 
his  short  jacket-sleeves,  and  said  he  feared  he  could  not  walk  so 
(piickly ;  besides,  he  thought  that  the  Hell  must  lx*  sought  towards 
the  right,  because  the  right-hand  side  w'us  always  the  place  of 
honour. 
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“  ‘  Certainly,  then,  we  shall  not  agree  at  all,*  replied  the  King’s 
son ;  and  he  nodded  a  friendly  farewell  to  the  poor  boy,  who  went 
on  into  the  deepest,  thickest  recesses  of  the  wood,  where  the  thorns 
tore  his  clothes  to  pieces,  and  made  his  face,  hands,  and  feet  bleed 
terribly.  The  King’s  son,  on  his  ])art,  did  not  escape  without  a  few 
sharp  scratches,  ;  but  the  sun  shone  full  on  his  path,  and  he  it  is 
whom  we  shall  follow.  A  royal  heart,  indeed,  had  this  King’s  son. 

“  ‘  The  ilcll  I  must  and  will  find,’  said  he,  ‘  even  should  I  go  to 
the  end  of  the  world  after  it  !  ’ 

“  Hideous,  grinning  monkeys  sat  chattering  and  grinding  their 
teeth  among  the  branches.  ‘  Shall  we  cudgel  him  ?  ’  cried  they, 
‘shall  Nve  thrash  him  ?  he  is  a  King’s  son.’ 

“  Hut,  nothing  daunted,  on  he  ])assed,  deeper  and  deeper  into  the 
forest  shades,  where  grew  the  loveliest  and  strangest  dowel's.  Large 
white  lilies  with  blood-red  stamens,  and  sky-blue  tulips  waving  to 
and  fro  in  the  wind,  sprang  up  at  his  feet,  and  apple-trees  extended 
to  him  their  tem]>ting  fruit,  shining  like  great,  glistening  soap- 
bubbles  in  the  dazzling  sunbeams.  Here  and  there  were  seen  clear 
spots  of  the  freshest  greensward,  where  hart  and  hind  sported 
together  under  the  shade  of  magnificent  oaks  and  beeches  ;  and  if 
the  trunks  of  some  of  these  were  riven  asunder,  grass  and  long 
creepers  covered  the  cleft.  Calm,  glassy  lakes,  too,  he  saw,  white 
swans  swimming  upon  their  bosom,  and  continually  flapping  their 
long,  snow'y  wings.  The  King’s  son  often  stood  still  to  look  and 
listen,  often  he  fancied  that  the  bell-like  tones  must  issue  from  the 
depths  of  one  of  these  unruffled  lakes ;  however,  he  was  soon  con¬ 
vinced  of  his  mistake  ;  he  still  heard  the  pealing  of  the  Hell,  but 
still,  us  ever,  it  came  from  some  distant  region  of  the  forest. 

“At  last  the  sun  set,  the  firmament  glowed  as  if  on  fire,  the 
forest  seemed  more  silent,  more  sacred  than  ever;  he  sank  upon  his 
knees,  sang  his  evening  hymn,  and  when  it  was  ended,  said  to  him¬ 
self,  ‘Never  shall  I  find  that  which  I  seek !  the  sun  is  setting;  night, 
dark  night,  is  coming  on.  I  would  fain  see  the  round,  red  sun  once 
more,  before  it  sinks  beneath  the  earth  ;  I  will  climb  up  yonder  group 
of  rocks,  the  centre  peak  is  as  high  as  the  tallest  tree  in  the  forest.’ 

“And  seizing  hold  of  roots  and  shrubs,  he  clambered  over  the 
moist  stones,  where  water-snakes  lay  writhing  their  long,  smooth 
coils,  and  toads  sat  ci*oaking  at  him.  Up  he  clamlK*red,  and  gained 
the  peak  just  Ixifore  the  sun,  as  seen  from  that  height,  h.ad  quite 
disappeared.  Oh,  what  a  scene  now  burst  upon  his  eyes  !  The  sea, 
the  great,  glorious  sea,  was  spread  before  him,  dashing  its  foaming 
billows  on  the  coast ;  and  the  half-set  sun  shone  like  a  rich  golden 
altar  in  the  place  where  sea  and  sky  met,  melting  into  each  other, 
into  the  .same  glowing  hues.  The  forest  sang,  the  sea  sang,  and  his 
heart  sang  with  them ;  all  nature  seemed  one  vast  and  holy  church, 
whe  rein  the  trees,  crowned  by  light,  hovering  clouds,  formed  the 
arched  pillars,  flowers  and  grass  being  woven  into  a  soft  velvet 
earj)et  at  his  feet,  while  heaven  itself  hung  like  a  spacious  dome 
overhead.  And  as  he  gazed,  the  bright  red  hues  faded  rapidly 
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awa}",  tlie  sun  had  quite  vanished,  but,  one  by  one,  millions  of  stars 
burst  out,  just  as  thoup:h  millions  of  diamond  lamps  had  been  sud- 
deiily  kindled.  The  Kind's  son  raised  his  arms  in  j^ratefiil  ra{)ture 
towards  sky,  sea,  and  forest — and  just  at  that  moment  tlie  poor 
youth,  in  wooden  shoes  and  short  jacket,  came  forward  from  tlie 
ri^lit-hand  side ;  followin<^  his  own  j)ath,  he  had  in  the  end  lit'uii 
brouL'ht  to  the  same  sj)ot.  They  ran  to  meet  each  other,  and  stood 
tof^ether,  hand  in  hand  in  the  vast  Church  of  Nature  and  ]\)etrv, 
whilst  above  them  ])ealed  the  holy,  invisible  Bell,  and  blessed 
spirits  hovered  round,  singing  in  chorus  their  own  triumphant 
Jlallelujah.” 

“  Verily,”  said  Christian,  “  I  think  I  know  the  meaning  of  this.” 

We  have  .s])ont  so  much  time  in  coiiijtaiiy  with  Hans  Andersen, 
tliat  we  liavc  left  ourselves  small  space  to  speak  of  the  volumes  of 
^Irs.  Gatty, — they  deserve  and  shall  receive  our  kindest,  wannest 
word; — if  they  were  first  inspired  by  the  perusal  of  the  Jlanish 
Legends ;  yet,  they  arc  entirely  individual  and  distlnet, — and  the 
differing  titles  indicate  the  different  methods.  Mrs.  Gatty  neither 
speaks  of  fairies  nor  angels.  She  does  not  call  her  wise  little  stories 
legends,  or  fairy  tales,  but  ])arables ;  parables,  however,  in  which 
she  shows  to  us  how  she  has  found 

Tongues  in  trees, 

Boohs  in  the  running  brooks, 

Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  everything.” 

The  quotation  is  somewhat  hacknied,  but  it  was  never  more  apt 
than  as  a  (h»scrij)tion  of  these  pleasant  little  parables.  We  were 
much  ('dified  by  the  convei’sation  of  the  house  cricket  and  the  mole, 
and  that  fine  consolation  of  the  plodding  old  fellow  ‘‘  Every  thing 
fits  in  at  last,^’  and  its  Ix'autiful  teaching,  on  the  waiting  creation. 
“  And  so  we  meet  once  again,’'  said  a  zoophyte  to  a  sea  weed,  in 
whose  company  he  Inid  been  thrown  ashore.  “  What  strange  ad¬ 
ventures  we  have  gone  through,  since  the  waves  flung  us  on  the 
sands  together — and  after  this  promising  beginning,  we  have  a 
very  ])leasant  parable,  to  show  to  young  thinkers,  that  knowledge 
is  not  the  limit  of  belief.  A  very  curious  use  does  Mrs.  Gatty 
put  the  Will-o’-the-Wisp  to,  in  making  its  calumniated  beams  to 
1)('  the  analog}'  of 

“THE  LIGHT  OF  TRUTH. 

“‘Detestable  Phantom!’  cried  the  traveller,  as  his  horse  sank 
with  him  into  the  morass  ;  ‘  to  what  a  miserable  end  have  you  liiivd 
me  by  your  treacherous  light !  ’ 

“  ‘  The  same  old  story  for  ev'er  !  ’  muttered  the  Will-o’-the-M  isp 
in  reply.  ‘  Always  throwing  blame  on  others  for  troubles  vou  have 
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brought  upon  yourself.  Wliat  more  could  have  been  done  for  you, 
unlia]>py  creature,  than  I  have  done  ?  All  the  weary  night  through  I 

have  1  danced  on  the  edge  of  this  morass,  to  save  you  and  others  I 

from  ruin.  If  you  have  rushed  in  further  and  further,  like  a  head- 
strouer  fool,  in  spite  of  my  warning  light,  who  is  to  blame  but 

yourself  ?  ’  , 

“‘I  am  an  uidiappy  creature,  indeed,’  rejoined  the  traveller;  ‘  I 
took  your  light  for  a  friendly  lamp,  but  have  been  deceived  to  my 
destruction.’ 

“  ‘  Yet  not  by  me  '  cried  the  Will-o’-the-Wisp,  anxiously — ‘  I  work 
out  my  aj)pointed  business  carefully  and  ceaselessly.  My  light  is 
ever  a  friendly  lamp  to  the  wise.  It  misleads  none  but  the  head¬ 
strong  and  ignorant.’  | 

“  ‘  Headstrong !  ignorant !  ’  exclaimed  the  Statesman,  for  such  j 

the  traveller  was — ‘  How  little  do  you  know  to  whom  you  are  speak-  • 

ing !  Trusted  by  my  King — honoured  by  my  country — the  leader 
of  her  councils — ah,  my  countr}',  my  poor  country,  wlio  will  take 
Div  place  and  guide  you  when  1  am  gone  !  ’ 

‘“A  guide  who  cannot  guide  himself!  Misjudging,  misled,  and 
— though  wise,  perhaps,  in  the  imperfect  laws  of  society — ignorant 
in  the  glorious  laws  of  Nature  and  of  Truth — who  will  miss  you,  pre¬ 
sumptuous  being:'  You  have  mistaken  the  light  that  warned  you 
of  danger  for  the  star  that  wjis  to  guide  you  to  safety.  Alas  for 
your  country,  if  no  better  leader  than  you  can  be  found  !  ’ 

‘*‘Tlie  Statesman  nev'er  spoke  again,  and  the  Will-o’-the-Wisp 
danced  back  to  the  edge  of  the  black  morass  ;  and  as  he  flickered 
up  and  down,  he  mourned  his  luckless  fate — always  trying  to  do 
good — so  often  vilified  and  misjudged.  ‘  Yet,’  said  he  to  himself, 
as  he  sent  out  his  beams  through  the  cheerless  night — ‘  I  will  not 
cea.‘<o  to  try  ;  who  knows  but  that  I  may  save  soinehodij  yet !  But 

what  an  ignorant  world  I  live  in  !  ’  ” 

«  *  «  * 

“  ‘  The  old  squire  should  mend  these  here  roads,’  obsen'ed  Hobbi- 
noll  the  farmer  to  his  son  Colin,  as  they  drove  slowly  home  from 
market  in  a  crazy  old  cart,  which  shook  alx)ut  with  such  jerks,  that 
little  Colin  tried  in  vain  to  keep  curled  up  in  a  corner.  It  was  hard 
to  say  w’hether  the  fault  was  most  in  the  roads, — though  they  were 
Hither  rutty,  it  must  be  owned, — or  in  the  stumbling  old  ])ony  who 
went  from  side  to  side,  or  in  the  not  very  sober  driver,  who  seemed 
unable  at  times  to  distinguish  the  reins  apart,  so  that  he  gave  sudden 
pulls,  first  one  way  and  then  the  other.  But  through  all  these 
troubles  it  comforted  the  farmer’s  heart  to  lay'  all  the  blame  on  the 
squire  for  the  bad  roads  that  led  across  the  boggy  moor.  Colin, 
however,  took  but  little  interest  in  the  matter  ;  but  at  length,  when 
a  more  violent  jerk  than  usual  threw  him  almost  sprawling  on  the 
bottom  of  the  cart,  he  jumped  up,  laid  hold  of  the  side  planks,  and 
l)cgan  to  look  around  liim  with  his  half  sleepy  eyes,  trying  to  find 
out  where  they  were.  At  last  he  said,  ‘  She’s  coming,  father.’ 

Who’s  coming?  ’  shouted  Hobbinoll. 
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“  ‘  T’  mother,’  answered  Colin. 

“  ‘  Wliat’s  she  coming  for,  I  wonder,’  said  Ilobbinoll  ;  ‘  we've 
enough  in  the  cart,  without  her.’ 

“  ‘  Jlut  you  ’re  pfoin^  away  from  her,  fatlicr,’  expostulated  Colin, 
half  crying’.  ‘  I  see  her  wit*h  the  lanthom,  and  she’ll  lijrht  us  home. 
You  can’t  see,  father;  let  me  have  the  reins.’  Ihit  Ilobbinoll  ro. 
fused  to  g’ive  up  the  reins,  though  he  was  not  very  tit  to  driv’o.  In 
the  struggle,  however,  he  caught  sight  of  the  light  which  Colin  took 
for  his  mother’s  lanthorn. 

“  ‘  And  is  that  the  fool’s  errand  you’d  be  going  after  ?  ’  cried  lie, 
pointing  with  his  whip  to  the  light.  ‘  It's  lucky  for  you,  young  one, 
you  have  not  had  the  driving  of  us  homo  to-night,  though  you  think 
you  can  do  anything,  I  know.  A  precious  home  it  would  have  been 
at  the  bottom  of  the  sludgy  pool  yonder,  for  that’s  where  you’d 
have  got  us  to  at  last.  Yon  light  is  the  Will-o’-the-Wisp,  that’s 
always  trj’ing  to  mislead  folks.  Bad  luck  Ijcfall  him !  I  got  half¬ 
way  to  him  once  when  I  was  a  young  ’un,  but  an  old  neighbour 
who’ll  onee  been  in  himself  was  going  by  just  then,  and  called  me 
back.  He’s  a  villain  is  that  sham-faced  Will-o’-the-Wisp.’ 

“  With  these  words  the  farmer  struck  the  pony  so  harshly  with 
his  heavy  whip,  twitching  the  reins  convulsively  at  the  same  time, 
at  the  mere  memory  of  his  adventure  in  the  lx)g,  that  little  Colin 
was  thrown  up  and  down  like  a  ball,  and  the  cart  rolled  for¬ 
ward  in  and  out  of  the  ruts  at  such  a  ])ace,  that  Ilobbinoll  got  home 
to  his  w  ife  sooner  than  she  ever  dared  to  hope  on  market  evening.-s. 

“‘They  are  safe,’  observed  the  Will-o’-the-Wisj),  as  the  cart 
moved  on,  ‘  and  that  is  the  great  point  gained  !  Nevertheless,  such 
wdsdom  is  mere  brute  experience.  In  their  ignorance  they  would 
have  stnick  the  hand  that  helped  them.  Nevertheless,  I  will  try 
again,  for  I  may  yet  save  some  one  else.  But  what  a  rude  and  un-' 
grateful  world  1  live  in  !  ’  ” 

Those  quotations  will  give  some  idea  of  these  very  pleasant  and 
most  excellent  little  b(K)ks.  Hans  Anderson  needs  no  single  word 
to  commend  liim  to  household  love.  But  we  shall  be  glad  to 
know’  that  tliere  is  no  school  library,  or  village  library,  or  chil- 
drt'n’s  book  case',  in  which  Mrs.  Gatty’s  parables  are  not  found. 
Since,  for  our  owm  household,  w  e  purchased  the  tiny,  little,  square, 
blue,  quaint-looking,  little  books,  we  are  glad  to  find  they  have 
gone  through  several  editions.  While  for  those  wdio  desire  to  see 
them  in  one  volume,  w  e  understand  there  is — w  e  have  not  seen — an 
elegant  edition,  delightfully  illustrat(‘d. 
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GEORGE  WILSOX.* 

This  is  a  hoaiitiful  tribute  of  ststorly  affection  to  the  memory  of 
vorv  beautiful  and  gifted  man.  The  l)ook  is  very  interesting,  yet 
wc  are  afraid  we  must  say  far  too  long,  and  its  length  will  inter¬ 
fere  with  its  more  extended  popularity.  Cut  down  to  half  the 
size,  it  would  gain  in  unity  and  symmetry,  and  would  have,  we 
(loul)t  not,  a  far  more  extended  circulation  and  perusal ;  for  iiide- 
peiulently  of  its  being  the  memoir  of  a  man  whose  life  was  too 
brief,  and  position  too  merely  local,  to  give  to  his  name  a  very 
extended  celebrity  beyond  the  houndanes  and  duties  of  his  native 
citv,  the  volume  is  full  of  very  pleasant  desultory  reading. 
It  is  a  thorough  family  hook,  full  of  ])leasant  scraps  of  conversa¬ 
tion  and  letters.  Indeed,  George  Wilson  so  united  in  himself  the 
characteristics  of  jdiilosophy,  poetr}',  and  piety,  that  we  must 
ro'Tct  that  this  interesting  memoir  should  he  limited  in  its  influence 
by  its  hulk. 

George  Wilson  was  horn  in  Edinburgh  in  the  year  1818.  Some 
of  the  glimpses,  slight  as  they  are,  of  his  early  days,  show  how 
(liH*})!)'  he  was  indebted  to  his  mother  for  the  first  influences  which 
fed  his  life  of  f(*eling,  conscaence,  and  thought.  She  is  described 
by  her  son  as  “  a  woman  of  ran*  natural  gifts,  who  zealously  fos¬ 
tered  in  her  children  the  love  of  knowledge  which  they  inherited;’* 
and  in  “The  llora)  Subsecivao”  we  find  it  said  that,  “it  was  from 
her  that  her  son  George  got  all  that  gt'iiius  and  worth  and  delight- 
fulness  which  is  transmissible.  She  verifies  what  is  so  often  and  so 
truly  said  of  the  mothers  of  remarkable  men.  She  was  his  first 
aiid-hest  nima  mater,  and  in  many  senses  his  last,  for  her  influence 
over  him  continu(‘d  through  life.”  It  was  the  custom  of  this  ad¬ 
mirable  mother  to  pay  each  night  a  visit  to  the  little  cot  of  her 
twin  hoys,  of  whom  George  was  one,  and  to  repeat  over  them 
Jacob’s  blessing — “  The  God  which  fed  me  all  my  life  long  unto 
this  day,  the  Angel  that  redeemed  me  from  all  evil,  bless  the 
lads.”  So  fascinating  was  this  to  him,  that  in  mature  years  he 
has  told  a  friend  how  he  used  to  lie  awake  watching  for  it,  pre¬ 
tending  to  he  asleep,  that  he  might  enjoy  it  to  the  full ;  iind  the 
infants  were  blessed,  and  became  blessings.  “  Have  not  we  rea- 


^  *  MiMuoir  of  George  Wilson,  M.D.,  F.R.S.E.  Rej?iuB  ProfesHor  of  Technoloj^y 
tho  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  Director  of  the  Industrial  Musetim  of 
^tlan«l.  By  his  Sister,  Jessie  Aitken  Wilson.  Edinburgh:  Edmonston  and 
Baglas.  I860. 
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lised/*  he  said  to  a  sister  in  his  later  years,  ‘‘  in  spite  of  our  sorrows, 
and  carets,  and  trials,  that  we  arc  the  children  of  many  prayers?” 

In  his  early  days  he  exhibited  all  the  aptitude  and  acquisitive- 
ness,  and  curious  inquisitiveness  of  genius  ;  “  he  was  aye  to  be 
seen  in  a  corner,  wi’  a  hook  as  hig’s  hiinsel’.’’  A  love  of  natural 
liistory  develo})ed  itself  in  a  singular  way.  A  tender  huniaiiitv 
was  cultivated  by  the  encouragement  of  all  kinds  of  pets,  lled^^e- 
hogs  n‘posed  in  undiscoverc'd  corners  in  the  day-time,  and  appeared 
at  twilight  to  he  fed.  Tortoises  made  the  recesses  of  the  old- 
fashioiK‘d  grates  their  hed-chamhers,  coming  out  to  he  regaled 
with  grajies  and  dandelion  leaves : — 


“  Ill  short,  it  was  an  understood  fact,  that  no  pet  couhl  come 
amiss  to  the  household,  so  strongly  did  a  love  for  animals  jiervade 
the  family.  One  favourite,  at  the  time  we  now  speak  of,  was  a  larire 
rough  bull-terrier,  of  no  great  beauty.  Dutf  had  been  intended  to 
act  as  watch-dog,  but  he  soon  came  to  the  conclusion  that  watching 
his  ma.ster’s  children  was  the  duty  nearest  his  heart,  if  not  his  con- 
Bcience,  and  he  was  skilful  in  evading  all  other  demands  on  his 
talents.  Jessie,  when  able  to  walk  alone,  liked  nothing  better  than  to 
go  to  sleep  with  her  little  arms  round  his  soft  fat  neck.  One  day  an 
alarm  was  niised  that  baby  was  missing.  In  vain  every  room  was 
searched,  till  by  chance  some  one  looked  underneath  a  table,  where 
she  lay  sleeping  in  the  favourite  fashion,  Duff  waiting  in  motionless 
patience  till  it  should  please  his  little  mistress  to  release  him.  By 
the  death  of  a  maternal  aunt,  four  cousins  were  about  this  time  left 
orphans,  and  became  domesticated  with  the  Wilsons.  Their  ages 
varied  from  four  to  twelve.  Dull*  could  not  be  reconciled  to  these 
strangers,  and  considered  his  responsibilities  largely  increased. 
When  a  game  at  tig  or  blindman’s  bufi'  was  in  prospect,  the  first 
stej)  necessary  was  to  turn  Dutf  out  of  the  room,  so  strongly  did  he 
resent  any  of  the  cousins  touching  kui  children.” 


Thu.s  early  days  were  pas.si‘d  in  this  family.  There  was  a  third 
brother,  Daniel  Wilson,  well  known  as  the  author  of  “  The  Archte* 
ology  and  Prehistoric  Annals  of  Scotland.’^  John,  the  twin  of 
G(‘orge,  a  weak  lad,  died  at  the  age  of  eighteen.  The  subject  of 
this  memoir  was  a  strong,  healthy*  lad,  and  in  those  days  gave  no 
indications  of  that  debility  to  which  he  was  eventually  reduced  by 
disea.se,  sore  suffering,  and  the  mutilation  of  surgeons.  So  in  that 
early  ha])py,  happy  household,  the  family  pas.sed  its  days,  deriving 
impr(‘.ssions  from  the  .scenery  surrounding  the  magnificent  city. 
The  .sketch  furnished  of  tho.se  times  of  childhood  by  the  eloquent  JK'H 
of  1  )r.  1  )aniel  Wilson,  is  very  pleasing.  1  lere  tlioy  wen*  waiting  and 
iineonsciously  prepiiriiig  to  fulfil  in  their  experience  Mrs.  Ilemans 
well-known  “(iravesof  a  Dou.sehold,’’ — reading  all  sorts  of  hooks 
— “Cieorge  Fox’s  Journal,’’  which,  however,  was  eventually  turned 


“  We  rejoiced  successively  in  a  tame  owl,  a  sparrow-hawk,  hedge- 
hojf,  tortoise,  guinea-pig,  rabbits,  etc.  The  hedgehog  was  long  a 
favourite.  It  used  to  sleep  all  day  coiled  up  by  the  fire  ;  and  towards 
dusk  it  begjin  to  move,  and  would  run  about,  with  its  grunting  cry  ; 
coming,  when  called  on,  for  a  bit  of  apple,  or  a  cockroach — one  of 
its  favourite  delicacies.  Hut  it  chanced  on  one  occasion  that  a  poor, 
barefooted  Italian  boy,  with  his  hurdy-gurdy  and  white  mice,  l)ecamo 
an  object  of  compassion  to  us;  mother  was  readily  induced  to  pro¬ 
vide  him  with  stockings  and  an  old  pair  of  shoes,  and  in  gratitude 
for  these  and  other  services,  ho  presented  us  with  a  pair  of  white 
inic*e.  A  cage  was  made,  which  by-and-by  expanded  into  a  sort  of 
mouse-palace  of  two  stories,  with  parlour,  breeding-cage,  etc.  A 
part  of  it  was  apportioned  to  a  pair  of  black  and  white  mice,  pro¬ 
cured  by  some  mejins  or  other  ;  and  as  they  multiplied  on  our  hands, 
our  great  ambition  was  to  teach  a  rough  lit  tie  Scotch  terrier  that  we 
had— famous  for  rat-hunting — to  lie  and  let  our  tame  mice  run  about 
his  shaggy  coat.  The  mice  were  entirely  devoid  of  fear,  but  Coxy 
used  occasionally  to  show  his  teeth  in  a  way  that  did  not  promise 
very  well  for  his  discrimination  between  white  and  ordinary  mice, 
had  he  been  left  with  them  alone.  From  George’s  letter,  however, 
it  would  seem  he  had  been  trying  the  same  experiment  wuth  Mr. 
Grey  Cat, ;  and,  though  the  case  was  a  harder  one  to  deal  with, 
apparently  with  equal  success.” 

Thus  wo  (*an  clearly  sec  before  us  the  picture  of  a  cheerful,  busy, 
nappy  boyhood,  all  inejuisitive  for  knowledge  without  the  conceit 
pf  its  attainment ;  a  very  attractive  lad,  omnivorous  of  all  real 
information,  not  very  desirous  to  attain  in  the  w'orld  of  languages 
jl**  tile  classics,  but  always  asking  questions  of  nature,  and 
tailing  into  the  habit  of  putting  the  questions  in  such  a  way  as  to 

^  OL..  V,  '¥> 


into  a  “  hortus  s^iccuSy*  ‘‘  Insect  Architecture,”  the  Pursuit  of 
Knowledge  under  Difficulties,”  The  Encyclopedia  Hritannica,” 
“  Arabian  Nights,”  and  lUinyau’s  “  Pilgrim,”  and  ‘‘  3Iansoul,” 
and  Cowper,  and  all  the  poets, — and  the  future  professor  of  tech¬ 
nology  was  a  rambler  among  the  hills,  gathering  for  his  little  mu¬ 
seum  fossils,  minerals,  shells,  relics,  gall-nuts,  pn'paring  skeleton 
leaves  and  miscellaneous  insects  of  all  sorts.  Then,  too,  was 
formed  a  Juvenile  Society  for  the  Advancement  of  Knowledge, 
j  ^  and  in  connection  with  this  there  were  many  puzzling  intellectual 
riddles  to  solve,  in  the  way  of  weekly  discussion  ;  such  as — Whe- 
ther  the  whale  or  the  herring  afforded  the  more  useful  and  profit¬ 
able  employment  to  mankind?” — “  Whether  the  camel  was  more 
r  useful  to  the  Arab  or  the  reindeer  to  the  Laplander?”  We  have 
^  referred  to  the  museum.  In  the  house  these  young  philosophers 
t  rejoiced  also  in  a  domestic  menagerie.  It  is  very  pleasant  to  read 
f  of  their  efforts  at  the  formation  of  a  happy  family  :” — 
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ensure  a  clear  and  satisfactorj’  reply.  Loa\dnj»  the  High  S(‘hool  of 
Edinhurgli  he  entered  upon  his  studies  for  the  jirofession  of 
medicine.  In  an  address  delivered  to  the  students  in  180d,  ho 
vividly  recalls  some  of  ,his  impressions  of  the  first  surgical 
operation. 

“  The  first  surgical  operation  which  I  saw  performed  in  the 
Edinburgh  Infirmary,  soon  after  becoming  an  apprentice  tliere,  was 
the  amymtation  of  a  sailor’s  leg  Jibove  the  knee.  The  spectacle,  for 
wliich  1  was  quite  unprepared,  sufficiently  horrified  a  boy  fresh  from 
school,  especially  as  the  patient  underwent  the  operation  without 
the  assistance  of  anaesthetics,  which  were  not  introduced  into  surgical 
practice  till  many  years  later.  Some  days  after  the  operation,  when 
the  horror  of  the  first  shock  had  passed  away,  I  resolved  to  vdsit  the 
poor  fellow,  who  happened  to  be  a  namesake,  and  see  if  I  could 
render  him  any  little  service.  I  went,  however,  with  no  little  hesi¬ 
tation,  expecting  to  find  him  in  the  same  state  of  suffering  and 
prostration  as  I  had  seen  him  in  before,  and  fearing  that  I  should 
only  distress  myself,  without  doing  him  any  good.  I  was  agreeably 
surprised,  how’ever,  and  indeed  amused,  to  find  the  invalid  half 
propped  up  in  l)ed,  and  intently  occupied  with  a  blacking-brush, 
borrowed  from  the  nurse,  polishing  the  single  shoe  wdiich  in  sii 
w’ceks,  or  a  month  at  soonest,  he  might  hope  to  wear.  I  could  not 
help  smiling  in  his  face,  and  washing  him  a  speedy  return  to  his  shoe, 
wdiich  at  once  became  the  text  of  a  cheerful  conv^ersation.  The 
ludicrous  inappropriateness,  as  it  then  seemed  to  me,  of  the  patient’s 
occupation,  relieved  my  feelings ;  and  its  perfect  appropriateness,  as 
it  seemed  to  himself,  relieved  his  ;  for,  as  I  learned  more  fully  in 
subsequent  conversations,  his  gre^at  concern  was  to  count  the  hours 
till  he  should  reach  a  fishing  village  in  the  south  of  England,  where 
his  mother  and  sister  longed  for  his  return.  He  made  an  excellent 
recov^ery,  and  reached  his  home  in  safety.  After  this  experience  I 
became  a  constant  vn’sitor  on  my  own  account  to  all  the  wanls,  and 
in  the  course  of  four  years  made  many  a  strange  acquaintance.  I 
refer  here  to  the  circumstance,  that  it  may  bt*come  the  gi’ound  of 
recommendation  to  the  young  student,  who  is  distressed  by  the 
spectacle  of  suffering,  to  interest  himself  in  the  w^elfare  of  the  sufferers. 
A  feeling  which  may  otherwise  readily  grow  morbid,  is  turned  into 
a  wholesome  and  profitable  moral  exercise.  The  text  sculptured  on 
the  front  of  the  Edinburgh  Infirmary,  ‘  I  w’as  sick,  and  ye  visited 
me,*  has  a  blessing  in  it  for  the  visitors  as  w^ell  as  the  visited,  as  our 
Saviour  emphatically'  teaches,  and  as  all  w  ho  have  olx^yed  its  implicit 
command  have  realized.”* 

lie  now  parted,  of  course,  with  the  toys  of  science,  and  turned 

•  On  the  Character  of  God,  as  inferred  from  the  theory  of  Human  Anatomy, 
AddreiiMMi  to  Medical  Students.  Kdinburgh :  A.  and  C.  Black. 
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them  into  tools ;  tliougli  doubtless  the  admirable  boy  had  prepared 
the  hand  to  use  the  tool  with  pleasure.  We  caunot  give  any 
lenrrtliv  view  of  the  life  of  this  jieriod,  from  1832  to  1837.  It  is 
interesting  to  notice  how  the  student  of  anatomy  was  indulging  in 
cheering  and  solemn  thoughts  on  the  resurrection,  especially  the 
resurrection  of  our  Lord,  and  its  relation  to  our  restored  being ;  it 
is  very  interesting  to  follow  the  young  student  of  the  botanical 
class  to  the  pleasant  lecture  in  the  gardens,  where  the  foliage  of 
1  the  luxuriant  trees,  which  peeped  in  at  its  windows,  served  as 

(window  blinds,  and  singing  birds  took  the  place  of  the  college  bell ; 
to  follow  him  with  his  fellow  students  in  their  long,  early  morning 
walk,  and  their  return  home  to  a  merry  breakfast,  their  hands  full 
of  dowers  for  the  lectures,  and  their  young  hearts  full  of  fun  ;  or 
to  see  the  genial  professor.  Dr.  Graham,  heading  his  class  on 
each  summer  Saturday,  and  scouring  the  fields  and  hills  on  a 
botanising  march.  The  extracts  from  the  letters  and  journals  of 
those  times  show  a  clear,  shining,  hopeful  heart  in  training,  by  the 
very  oj)positc  helpings  of  fact  and  fiincy. 

Chemistry,  with  which  science  the  name  of  George  Wilson  is 
more  especially  and  famously  connected,  had  not  seemed  to  be  his 
cliief  attraction ;  but  when  he  approached  the  study,  it  soon  drew 
him  within  the  spell  of  those  strong  fascinations  by  which  it 
usually  bewitches  its  votaries ;  so  we  find  him  writing : — 


“As  you  are  a  discreet  young  lady,  I  shall  not  scruple  in  confi¬ 
dence  to  tell  you,  I  am  orcr  head  a)id  ears  in  /ore,  and  the  object  of 
my  attachment  so  thoroughly  engrosses  my  thoughts,  that  I  have 
scarce  a  speculation  to  give  to  anything  else  ;  and  though  I  have 
wooed  her  stedfastly,  she,  with  the  coyness  and  fickleness  of  her 
PCX,  pfives  me  but  doubtful  signs  of  a  reci}>rocity  of  affection,  and  I 
feel  that  I  make  but  small  progress  in  her  esteem ;  and  eager  as  I 
am  ^0  ingrati.ate  myself  with  her,  and  high  as  I  should  esteem  the 
honour  of  having  a  most  thorough  acquaintance  with  her,  1  know 
that  many  of  my  friends  would  imagine  her  a  very'  unfit  companion, 
and  I  can  conceive  you  saying  that,  although  a  lady  might  occasion¬ 
ally  converse  with  her,  a  familiar  intimacy  would  be  most  unde¬ 
sirable,  and  I  believe  you  to  have  more  than  common  charity  in  such 
a  case  as  this.  Nevertheless,  she  is  descended  from  a  noble  and 
influent i,al  family  of  very  ancient  origin,  which  can  show  incontest¬ 
able  proofs  of  having  flourished  in  the  dark  ages,  under  another 
title,  and  wdiich  received  great  additions  to  its  powder  and  influence, 
under  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  1.,  under  the  Chancellorship 
of  Lord  Ilacon.  If  you  wdsli  to  sec  the  birth,  descent,  and  fortunes 
of  the  family,  I  w’ould  refer  you  not  to  Burke’s  *  Peerage,’  but  to  the 
Lncyclopmdia,  where,  under  the  article  ‘  Sciences,’  you  will  find  a 
unnute  history  of  the  family ;  and  if  you  ask  me  which  of  the 
daughters  has  awakened  in  me  such  admiration,  I  reply,  the  *  Right 
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noble  the  Science  of  Chemistry/  who  in  my  eyes  is  by  far  the  most 
attractive  and  interesting  of  the  family.  In  case  a  kindly  feeling  to 
the  writer  should  incline  you  to  know  more  of  this  noble  house,  and 
its  collateral  branches,  I  would  refer  you  to  a  work  written  by  a 
lady,  deeply  versed  in  this  branch  of  heraldry,  Mrs.  Somerville’s 
‘  Connexion  of  the  Physical  Sciences.’  ” 

We  shall  no  doubt  meet  with  pleasant  pictures  of  the  student 
life  of  those  times  in  the  biogi-aphy  of  Professor  Forbes,  to  the 
perusal  of  which  we  look  forward  with  interest ;  they  were  fellow- 
travellers  in  the  pursuit  of  chemical  knowledge  in  Edinburgh. 
Dr.  Livdngstone,  also,  was  one  of  his  class  mates  while  studying  in 
London.  The  study  of  the  hard  r(uitine  of  fact  and  natural  law 
could  not  harden  the  heart  of  George  Wilson.  It  is  very  delightful 
to  find  how  cr)nstantly  when  a  poor,  striving,  and  sometimes 
disappointed  student,  he  does  more  than  fulfil  the  instincts  of  his 
student  life  in  yielding  to  the  promptings  of  humanity.  He  had  a 
very  beautifully-bound  and  much-prized  edition  of  the  Koran.  He 
WTites  to  his  brother,  “  Do  you  remember  my  poor  old  friend  the 
sweep  ?  he  is  dead,  fell  from  a  ladder  and  hurt  his  side.  Ilis  case 
was  neglected,  and  when  he  sent  for  me  he  was  past  remedy.  I 
sent  him  to  the  infirmary,  where  he  lived  only  two  days,  ho  was 
buried  on  Christmas  day.  I  sold  my  Koran  to  buy  him  a  coffin.” 
And  again,  we  like  a  little  glimpse  like  this  of  the  humane  humour 
of  the  man : — 

“  While  I  was  reading  away  at  electricity,  I  heard  the  sound  of  a 
flute  on  the  steps,  and  thereafter  the  voice  of  an  Irishman  singing. 
I  went  to  the  door  to  give  him  a  penny,  and  found  a  poor,  but 
happy-like  blind  man,  who,  taking  the  coin  as  his  due,  accosted  me: 
‘  Och,  yer  honor,  and  couldn’t  ye  spare  a  bit  ould  hat,  for  mine  was 
druv  olf  by  the  wind  when  I  was  playing  yesterday  in  the  Kirkcaldy 
boat,  and  they  wouldn’t  wait  for  me,  nor  for  yer  honor  naither. 
Pitying  the  poor,  bare-headed  man,  I  tried  to  get  hold  of  some  other 
body’s  hat,  and,  failing,  gave  him  my  own  old  one.  My  four-and- 
eixpenny  gossamer  must  do  night  as  well  as  day-work  now,  thanks 
to  the  blind  Irishman.” 

But  in  1840  wc  find  the  first  intimation  of  reverses  in  health. 
Yet  on  his  sick-l)ed  he  prepared  his  first  course  of  lectures,  for  he 
had  received  a  license  as  lecturer  on  chemistry  from  the  Koval 
College  of  Surgeons  ;  and  he  at  once  became  a  favourite  lecturer. 
He  had  great  knowledge  of  his  subject,  and  a  most  hapj)}’  and 
easy  way  of  imparting  his  knowledge  in  the  lecture  room.  IK 
Lad  wrought  severely  as  a  student,  he  now  laboured  severely  as  a 
teacher ;  but  he  had  that  cheerful  humour  wliich  lightens  the 
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longest  and  hardest  toil ;  and  sometimes  a  humourous  incident 
did  shine  round  the  laboratory.  He  says — 

“  A  my  of  golden  light  stole  into  my  dark  den  the  other  day,  which 
mav  prove  a  present  help,  and  earnest  of  something  better  in  store. 
As  I  was  discoursing  to  my  practical  students  on  some  edifying 
subject,  tliere  walked  into  my  laboratory  a  grave,  business-looking, 
niiddlc-aged  man,  wlio,  seeing  me  engaged,  made  a  courteous  bow, 
and  took  a  seat  in  an  easy  way  at  the  fireside.  My  back  was  to  him, 
so  that  it  was  only  when  I  whisked  round  to  chalk  upon  the  board 
that  I  could  catch  a  glimpse  of  him  ;  and,  from  the  (juiet,  determined 
look  of  the  man,  I  set  him  down  as  an  agent  for  the  gas  company, 
or  else  the  water-baliff,  or  some  other  of  the  account-presenting 
gentr}'  whom  I  abominate.  I  bundled  the  class  away  as  fast  as 
possible,  and  proclaimed  myself  at  his  service.  Very  good !  The 
rogue  was  a  lawyer  ;  his  client  ^vas  landlord  of  certain  houses  in  Leith 
near  which  a  soap  manufactory  is  carried  on,  and  the  soap-refuse 
being  laid  before  the  house-windows,  annoyed  the  indwellers  by  its 
noisome  smell.  Would  I  analyse  the  said  stuff,  and  substantiate  by 
chemic  proof  that  it  might,  could,  would,  and  should  have  an  odour? 
Certainly  ;  but  at  the  same  time  I  was  gi\  en  to  understand  that  some 
of  the  chemists  in  town,  em])loyed  by  the  soap-maker,  had  sw^orn  that 
the  stuff  had  no  smell.  Christison,  however,  was  retained  on  the 
same  side  as  I,  and  so  that  w’cnt  for  little.  I  told  the  lawyer  to 
send  the  stuff,  and  I  would  soon  tell  him  whether  my  heart  and  my 
conscience  would  allow  me  to  say  it  was  odoriferous.  The  stuff 
arrived ;  1  gazed  on  it  doubting,  for  I  had  a  ‘  cold  in  my  head,’  and 
my  sense  of  smell  was  as  good  as  gone.  Aloreover,  I  never  cared 
much  about  bad  odours,  as  1  dare  say  you  remember  : — 

**  For  you  must  know  that  to  chemists’  noses, 

Little  accustomed  to  smelling  of  posies, 

Assa-foetida  is  cpiite  the  same 
As  the  finest  oil  of  roses. 

“  I  sent  out  for  some  ells  of  pocket-handkerchief,  and  blew  and 
blew  till  I  nearly  blew  both  nose  and  brains  aw’ay  ;  then  with  great 
circumspection  1  inserted  my  neb  into  the  paper-bag  with  the  stuff. 
Praised  be  the  gods,  a  noisome  odour  was  discernible  ;  by  and  by, 
o^ctjrdmg  to  Scott  [an  assistant],  it  tainted  tho  whole  place.  Such 
plenitude  of  perception  was  not  v'ouchsafed  to  me,  but  I  was  grateful 
for  >vhat  I  got.  I  distilled  from  the  stuff  a  liejuid  having  a  formid¬ 
able  odour,  wdiich  I  gave  the  law^yer  to  sniff.  ‘  That’s  it,  sir,’  said 
he;  ‘  put  the  bottle  in  your  pocket,  and  bring  it  to  court.’  Lawyers 

know  nothing  of  chemistry,  but  they  know  a  bad  smell  when  they 
fed  it. 

I  hope,  like  Vespasian,  to  coin  some  money  out  of  the  noisome 
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noble  the  Science  of  Chemistry,*  who  in  my  eyes  is  by  far  the  most 
attractive  and  interesting  of  the  family.  In  case  a  kindly  feeling  to 
the  writer  should  incline  you  to  know  more  of  this  noble  house,  and 
its  collateral  branches,  I  would  refer  you  to  a  work  written  by  a 
lady,  deeply  versed  in  this  branch  of  heraldry,  Mrs.  Somerville’s 
‘  Connexion  of  the  Physical  Sciences.’  ” 

We  shall  no  doubt  meet  with  pleasant  pictures  of  the  student 
life  of  those  times  in  the  biography  of  Professor  Forbes,  to  the 
perusal  of  which  we  look  forward  with  interest ;  they  were  fellow- 
travellers  in  the  pursuit  of  chemical  knowledge  in  Edinburgh. 
Dr.  Livingstone,  also,  was  one  of  his  class  mates  while  studying  in 
London.  The  study  of  the  hard  routine  of  fact  and  natural  law 
could  not  harden  the  heart  of  George  Wilson.  It  is  very  delightful 
to  find  how  constantly  when  a  poor,  striving,  and  sometimes 
disappointed  student,  he  does  more  than  fulfil  the  instincts  of  his 
student  life  in  yielding  to  the  promptings  of  humanity.  lie  had  a 
very  beautifully-bound  and  much-prized  edition  of  the  Koran.  He 
writes  to  his  brother,  “  Do  you  remember  my  poor  old  friend  the 
sweep  ?  he  is  dead,  fell  from  a  ladder  and  hurt  his  side.  Ilis  case 
was  neglected,  and  when  he  sent  for  me  he  was  past  remedy.  I 
sent  him  to  the  infirmary,  where  he  lived  only  two  days,  he  was 
buried  on  Christmas  day.  I  sold  rny  Koran  to  buy  him  a  coffin.” 
And  again,  we  like  a  little  glimpse  like  this  of  the  humane  humour 
of  the  man : — 

“  ^V^lile  I  was  reading  away  at  electricity,  I  heard  the  sound  of  a 
flute  on  the  steps,  and  thereafter  the  voice  of  an  Irishman  singing. 
I  went  to  the  door  to  give  him  a  penny,  and  found  a  poor,  but 
happy-like  blind  man,  who,  taking  the  coin  as  his  due,  accosted  me: 
‘  Och,  yer  honor,  and  couldn’t  ye  spare  a  bit  ould  hat,  for  mine  was 
dmiv  off  by  the  wind  when  I  was  playing  yesterday  in  the  Kirkcaldy 
boat,  and  they  wouldn’t  wait  for  me,  nor  for  yer  honor  naither.’ 
Pitying  the  poor,  bare-headed  man,  I  tried  to  get  hold  of  some  other 
body’s  hat,  and,  failing,  gave  him  my  own  old  one.  My  four-and- 
sixpenny  gossamer  must  do  night  as  well  as  day-work  now,  thanks 
to  the  blind  Irishman.” 

But  in  1840  we  find  the  first  intimation  of  reverses  in  health. 
Yet  on  his  sick-l>ed  he  prepared  his  first  course  of  lectures,  for  he 
had  received  a  license  as  lecturer  on  chemistry  from  the  Koval 
College  of  Surgeons  ;  and  he  at  once  became  a  favourite  lecturer, 
lie  had  great  knowledge  of  his  subject,  and  a  most  hajipy  and 
easy  way  of  imparting  his  knowledge  in  the  lecture  room.  Ke 
had  wrought  severely  as  a  student,  he  now  laboured  severely  as  a 
teacher ;  but  he  had  that  cheerful  humour  wliich  lightens  the 
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longest  and  hardest  toil;  and  sometimes  a  humourous  incident 
did  shine  round  the  laboratory,  lie  says — 

“  A  my  of  golden  light  stole  into  my  dark  den  the  other  day,  which 
may  prove  a  present  help,  and  earnest  of  something  Ijetter  in  store. 
As  I  was  discoursing  to  my  practical  students  on  some  edifying 
gubject,  there  walked  into  my  laboratory  a  grave,  business-looking, 
middle-aged  man,  who,  seeing  me  engaged,  made  a  courteous  bow, 
and  took  a  seat  in  an  easy  way  at  the  tireside.  My  back  was  to  him, 
so  that  it  was  only  when  I  whisked  round  to  chalk  upon  the  board 
that  I  could  catch  a  glimpse  of  him  ;  and,  from  the  cjuiet,  determined 
look  of  the  man,  I  set  him  down  as  an  agent  for  the  gas  company, 
or  else  the  water-baliff,  or  some  other  of  the  account-presenting 
gentry  whom  I  abominate.  I  bundled  the  class  away  as  fast  as 
possible,  and  proclaimed  myself  at  his  service.  Very  good!  The 
rojrue  was  a  lawver  ;  his  client  w’as  landlord  of  certain  houses  in  Leith 
near  which  a  soap  manufactory  is  carried  on,  and  the  soap-refuse 
being  laid  before  the  house-windows,  annoyed  the  indwellers  by  its 
noisome  smell.  Would  I  analyse  the  said  stuff,  and  substantiate  by 
chemic  proof  that  it  might,  could,  would,  and  should  have  an  odour? 
Certainly ;  but  at  the  same  time  I  was  given  to  understand  that  some 
of  the  chemists  in  town,  employed  by  the  soap-maker,  had  sworn  that 
the  stuff  had  no  smell.  Christison,  howev^er,  was  retained  on  the 
same  side  as  I,  and  so  that  went  for  little.  I  told  the  lawyer  to 
send  the  stuff,  and  I  would  soon  tell  him  whether  my  heart  and  my 
conscience  would  allow  me  to  say  it  was  odoriferous.  The  stuff 
arrived ;  I  gazed  on  it  doubting,  for  I  had  a  *  cold  in  my  head,*  and 
my  sense  of  smell  wms  as  good  as  gone.  Moreover,  I  never  cared 
much  about  bad  odours,  as  I  dare  say  you  remember  : — 


For  yon  nuisfc  know  that  to  chemists’  noses. 
Little  accustomed  to  smelling  of  posies, 
Assa-foetida  is  quite  the  same 
As  the  finest  oil  of  roses. 


“  I  sent  out  for  some  ells  of  pocket-handkerchief,  and  blew  and 
blew  till  I  nearly  blew  lx)th  nose  and  brains  away  ;  then  with  great 
circumspection  I  inserted  my  neb  into  the  paper-bag  with  the  stuff. 
Praised  be  the  gods,  a  noisome  odour  wms  discernible  ;  by  and  by, 
(According  to  Sadi  [an  assistant],  it  tainted  tlio  whole  place.  Such 
plenitude  of  perception  was  not  vouchsafed  to  me,  but  I  was  grateful 
for  what  I  got.  I  distilled  from  the  stufl’  a  licjuid  having  a  formid¬ 
able  odour,  which  I  g,ave  the  lawyer  to  sniff.  ‘  That’s  it,  sir,’  said 
bo;  ‘  put  the  bottle  in  your  pocket,  and  bring  it  to  court.’  Lawyers 

bnow  nothing  of  chemistry,  but  they  know  a  bad  smell  when  they 
feel  it. 

“  I  hope,  like  Vespasian,  to  coin  some  money  out  of  the  noisome 
odour.” 


hi. 
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Wilson  was  a  famous  pedestrian ;  but  the  trials  of  his  life  carae 
out  of  his  love  of  long  wanderings.  His  beloved  friend,  Dr.  Cairns, 
of  Berwick,  says  of  him,  “  lie  w^as  ardent  in  temperament,  buoyant 
with  youth,  and  elastic  in  body  as  in  mind ;  with  gay  humour, 
keen  repartee,  flashing  *  fancy,  and  profuse  literary  as  W  ell  as 
scientific  faculty,  under  the  presidency  of  a  clear  judgment,  and  a 
strong  will.  He  seemed  formed  to  cut  his  way  to  the  fa})id  emi¬ 
nence  and  brilliant  success  after  which  he  eagerly  panted.  A 
totally  diflerent  path  was  marked  out  for  him ;  and  in  this  con¬ 
trast  lies  the  moral  interest  and  pathos  of  his  life.’’  It  w  as  a  long 
walk  w  hich  led  to  the  illness  to  w  hich  wx‘  referred  above.  He  had 
left  home  wuth  boots  so  w  orn  that  he  was  obliged  to  have  a  pair 
made  in  a  country  neighbourliood — they  w'ere  strong,  coarse,  and 
heavy — they  blistered  his  feet,  so  that  he  wms  glad  to  take  them 
off,  and  limp  shoeless  in  the  quiet  roads ;  the  result  of  this  was 
that  he  sprained  his  foot ;  it  was  perhaps  a  trifle,  but  it  w'as  neg¬ 
lected  from  a  dislike  to  give  trouble,  and  a  childlike  forgetfulness 
of  present  pain  ;  and  so  the  cloud,  no  bigger  than  a  man’s  liand, 
darkened  all  his  future  life.  But  the  attacks  upon  his  frame 
were  not  single;  he  began  to  suffer  in  fusion  and  in  generid 
debility.  But  he  bore  his  sorrow  wdth  his  asual  cheerfulness. 

“  ‘  God  tempers  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb,’ — is  not  that  a 
beautiful  thought  ?  To  me  that  expression  so  fully-  conveys  the 
idea  of  the  kind  way  in  which  God  moulds  our  state  of  mind  to  our 
condition,  that  for  these  words  alone  I  can  reverence  their  author, 
Sterne — a  man  not  otherwise  ranked  among  my  idols.  And  among 
the  things  I  have  lately  been  most  thankful  for,  was  the  power  at 
times  to  turn  aw’ay  a  dark  or  sorrowful  thought  by  some  perception 
of  the  ludicrous  in  things  around.  Our  great  sources  of  consolation 
are  not  to  be  wasted  on  every-day  griefs ;  but  these,  little  as  they 
singly  are,  may,  by  oft  repetition,  devour  a  man  piecemeal.  I  have 
a  friend,  a  solemn,  serious,  pious  man,  who  thinks  he  will  Ix)  allowed 
to  laugh  in  heaven.  I  dare  say  he  will ;  but  if  he  laughs  as  loudly 
as  he  does  upon  earth  (like  to  the  neighing  of  a  troop  of  wild  liorses), 
he  will  get  a  box  on  the  ear  now  and  then  from  the  angel  Gabriel, 
for  drowning  the  melody  of  their  harp-music.” 

But  w’C  cannot  dwell  at  length  on  all  the  painful  experiences 
through  which  he  w'as  now  being  conducted.  He  who  had 
rejoiced  to  W'ander  abroad,  free,  amidst  all  the  jdeasant  scenes  and 
sounds  of  the  wild  and  glorious  exuberance  of  nature  round 
about  him,  w'as  now  being  perfected  through  suffering. 
strength  continued  to  decline,  till  at  last  opiates  even  could  pro¬ 
cure  for  him  no  rest ;  and  he  was  called  upon,  at  a  short  warning, 
to  prepare  himself  for  the  loss  of  a  limb  by  amputation — pain. 
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sleeplessness,  and  exhaustion,  and  the  alternative  was  death.  He 
was  brought  face  to  face  with  death — this  was  in  the  close  of  the 
year  1842.  And  now,  before  the  dreadful  operation,  his  heart 
and  mind  were  led  by  Him  who  leadeth  the  blind  by  a  way  they 
know  not,  to  revolve  his  state  ^nth,  and  before  God ;  for  although 
outwardly  ho  had  complied  with.  Christian  ordinances,  he  felt 
that  he  was  not  a  Christian.  Prayers  also  had  been  made  for 
him  continual ly%  and  those  jirayers  at  last  were  answered  by  Him 
who  often  answers  by^  “  terrible  things  in  righteousness.’’ 

Dr.  Cairns,  of  Ber\vick,  exercised  a  strong  and  healthful  influ¬ 
ence  over  his  mind ;  unlike  many,  perhaps  most,  men  of  his  pro¬ 
fession,  his  religious  difficulties  did  not  arise  from  a  sceptical 
tendency,  although  he  had  some  difficulty  in  reconciling  the 
miraculous  character  of  the  gospel  plan  of  salvation  with  the 
uniformity  of  nature;  while  he  also  had  some  disturbing  mis¬ 
givings  with  reference  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement.  At  last 
he  realized  his  personal  interest  in  the  work  and  sympathy  of 
Christ,  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  became  his  especial 
delight.  No  part  of  his  Bible  was  so  worn  as  this ;  he  valued  it 
for  its  clear  view  of  the  Atonement,  and  for  its  vivid  expression  of 
the  loving  interest  of  the  Saviour  in  his  people.  Thus  step  by 
step,  he  was  conducted  into  the  wilderness,  to  see  God  face  to 
face.  With  his  small  Testament  his  constant  companion,  ho 
smuit  the  week  permitted  before  the  operation  was  performed. 
With  a  beautiful  delicacy  of  character,  on  the  morning  of 
the  o|)eration,  he  attempted  to  conceal  from  his  anxious  rela¬ 
tives  that  ho  was  then  to  go  through  the  dreadful  ordeal,  and  ho 
succeeded ;  they  did  not  know  until  the  truth  was  revealed  to 
them  in  the  adjoining  room,  by  his  irrepressible  cries  in  that  hour 
of  anguish.  “  During  the  operation,’’  he  says,  in  a  letter  to  Dr. 
Simpson,  “  in  spite  of  the  pain  it  occasioned,  my  scnst‘s  were  pre- 
tcfniiturally^  acute.  I  watched  all  that  the  surgeons  did  with  a 
fascinated  intensity.  Of  the  agony  it  occasioned,  I  will  say 
nothing.  Suffering  so  great  as  I  underwent  cannot  be  expressed 
in  words,  and  thus  fortunately  cannot  be  recalled.  The  particular 
pangs  are  now  forgotten ;  but  the  black  whirlwind  of  emotion, 
the  horror  of  great  darkness,  and  the  sense  of  desertion  by  God 
and  man,  bordering  close  upon  despair,  which  swept  through  my 
niind  and  overwhelmed  my  heart,  I  can  never  forget,  however 
gladly  I  would  do  so.”  ilis  object  in  recalling  such  painful 
emotions  was  to  commend  the  use  of  anaesthetics,  which  had  they 
then  been  in  use  would  have  robbed  this  experience  of  the 
greater  part  of  its  horrors.  After  a  season  of  severe  anxiety,  he 
recovered,  and  prepared  to  enter  halt  into  life,  but  with  that  fine 
and  beautiful  mingling  of  cheerfulness  and  piety  which  character¬ 
ised  his  future  career. 
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“  1  have  no  repentance  or  repining  at  the  step  1  took,  or  the  loss 
I  sustained.  It  pleased  God,  who  speaks  to  some  with  the  still 
small  voice  of  gentle  persuasion,  to  address  me  in  the  whirlwind  and 
the  storm,  and  to  vouchsafe  me,  in  the  prospect  of  sore  trial,  a  calm¬ 
ness,  even  a  serenity  and  ^patience,  which  could  have  been  supplied 
me  from  no  other  source.  I  look  back  on  the  last  month  with  wonder 
and  speechless  gratitude,  and  place  my  reliance  for  the  future  on 
the  same  mighty  arm  which  wrought  my  deliverance  from  past 
affliction. 

“  When  you  pray  to  God,  let  thanksgiving  mingle  with  earnest 
request  that  more  light,  and  stronger  faith,  and  greater  self-renun¬ 
ciation,  and  all  other  needful  gifts,  may  be  given  to  me,  still  standing 
on  the  threshold  of  Christian  experience. 

“  It’s  a  strange  thought,  the  idea  of  your  foot  dying  before  the 
rest  of  you.  Well,  I’ll  find  it  at  the  resurrection  ;  or,  if  not,  some¬ 
thing  Ixjtter.  I  have  likewise  been  thinking  that  my  mind  or  soul 
must  be  in  a  more  concentrated  condition  than  that  of  hq)ed!<^  seeing 
that  it  has  a  foot  less  of  matter  to  encumber  it.  What  thinks  your 
lordship  ?  The  receipt  for  concentration  admits  of  extension ;  1 
am  contented  with  the  amount  in  my  case.  I  have  no  feeling  of  the 
want  of  a  foot,  and  seem  still  to  feel  toes,  great  and  small.  John 
Cairns  thinks  this  must  arise  from  a  pre-ordained  harmony  between 
soul  and  body  ! !  !  Well  done,  John  !” 

lie  was  soon  able  to  resume  his  work  as  lecturer.  lie  was  ap- 

Einted,  by  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland, 
;turer  on  chemistry  to  the  Edinburgh  Veterinary  College;  and, 
by  a  similar  appointment,  to  the  School  of  Arts.  lie  had  also  a 
course  of  lectures,  on  Saturdays,  to  young  ladies — in  all,  about  ten 
lectures  a  week.  lie  says,  ‘‘  I  have  twenty  students  at  my  ten 
A.M.  medical  class ;  forty  at  my  twelve  o’clock  three  days’  a 
week  veterinary  class;  some  hundred  young  ladies  at  the  Scot¬ 
tish  Institution ;  and  some  two  hundred  stout  fellows  at  the  School 
of  Arts.’’  Many  things  were  tending  to  solemnise  his  mind.  He 
was  actively  engaged  in  prosecuting  his  studies  in  chemistiy^  in 
conjunction  wotli  his  friend,  the  eminent  Hr.  Samuel  Hrown,  but 
death  and  suffering  in  his  family  circle  were  constantly  before  hl^ 
eyes.  His  beloved  cousin,  James  Russell,  was  d\dng;  his  father, 
a  little  while  before,  had  left  home  in  health,  and  was  brought  home 
dead.  He  says,  “  In  a  house  full  of  invalids,  like  ours,  with  the 
shadow  of  the  grave  always  over  it,  great  plainness  of  speech  can 
be  used  in  such  a  matter.”  Again — 

“  I  can  now  walk  the  streets  alone,  trusting  to  my  stick  only  for 
support.  This  is  a  great  deal  like  a  new  life  to  me.  Crocuses  and 
snow-drops  and  hepaticas  are  growing  old,  and  tulijis  and  hyacinths 
flinging  forth  their  flowers.  It  would  sadden  you  to  hear  James 
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dwell  on  the  loveliness  of  green  parks  filled  with  violets  and  butter¬ 
cups  and  spring  flowers,  as  on  things  which  he  will  never  see. 
Where  he  is  going  he  will  see  ‘  better  tilings  than  these,’  and  these 
may  not  be  wanting  also.  Nothing  strikes  me  more  in  the  Bible 
than  the  exulting  calmness  wdth  which  the  sacred  writers  permit  us 
to  imagine  our  utmost  as  to  the  glories  of  heaven,  and  then  add, 

*  Eve  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither  have  entered  into  the 
heart  of  man,  the  things  which  God  hath  prepai’ed  for  them  that 
love  him.” 

AMiile  he  was  attracting  attention,  in  1844,  from  all  classes  in 
his  native  city — his  chemical  experiments  and  papers,  commended 
and  applauded  by  such  men  as  Christison  and  Abercrombie,  and 
the  attendance  of  Lord  Jeflrey  and  Dr.  Chalmers  uj)on  his  lec¬ 
tures,  securing  for  him  the  lasting  friendship  of  those  illustrious 
men — he  w’as  preparing  himself  for  another  step  ;  satisfied  that 
baptism  by  immersion  was  the  most  ancient  and  scriptural  method 
of  admission  into  the  Christian  Church,  he  was  baptised  by  his 
early  friend  and  pastor,  the  Ilev.  Dr.  limes.  His  parents  had 
been  Baptists.  He  then,  however,  united  himself  with  the  Con¬ 
gregational  Church,  under  the  pastorate  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  W.  L. 
Alexander,  and  that  union  was  only  dissolved  by  death. 

We  must  hurry  ourselves  forward  over  his  work  as  lecturer 
and  author.  To  him,  in  these  departments  of  work,  has  been 
applied  the  saying,  “  He  illuminated  the  Book  of  Nature  as  they 
did  the  Missals  of  old.”  But  his  untiring  diligence  arose  greatly 
from  his  prophetic  instinct  that  his  life  would  be  a  short  one. 
“Don’t  be  surprised,”  he  said  to  a  friend,  in  1845,  **  if  any  morn¬ 
ing,  at  breakfast,  you  hear  I  am  gone.”  He  plied  his  task  with 
the  pen,  and  in  the  laboratory,  with  the  shadow  of  death  close  at 
hand.  So  should  we  all  labour.  “  To  none,”  said  he,  **  is  life  so 
sweet  as  to  those  who  have  lost  all  fear  to  die.”  He  lived  in  the 
lo\’e  of  all.  He  was  glad  to  labour  for  all ;  for  a  Bible  class,  for 
a  Ragged  School ;  and  his  character  became  more  sublimely  holy. 
He  attended  the  students’  devotional  meetings.  Jesus  was  his 
Alpha  and  Omega;  and  Dr.  Alexander  says  of  him,  I  have  often 
felt  as  if  there  was  something  sublime  in  this  man ;  his  fragile 
frame  and  modest  attitude,  standing  amongst  the  aristocracy  of 
science,  or  before  some  pojiular  assembly,  or  in  the  jiresence  of  his 
students,  and  calmly,  unostentatiously,  with  the  simplicity  of  a 
child  and  the  unfaltering  confidence  of  a  confessor,  giving  utter- 
^ce  to  the  sentiments  of  faith  and  worship,  that  came  from  his 
inner  soul  spontaneous! v  to  his  lips.”  With  characteristic  humi- 
jity  and  reverence,  referring  himself  to  some  of  these  services, 
he  says,  **  It  is  pleasant  even  to  sand  the  floor,  or  change  the 
saw-dust  carpet  of  the  outer  vestibule  of  the  house  of  God.” 


With  this  holiness  of  heart,  it  is  also  delightful  to  sec  associated 
his  mental  and  spiritual  freedom.  In  these  days  we  like,  from  such 
a  man,  to  read  the  following  words : — 

“  Men  are  both  worse  and  better  than  their  creeds,  which  are  but 
imperfect  standards  by  which  to  try  them.  Religion  should  be  a 
life,  not  a  doctrine ;  and  if  we  cannot  find  what  it  should  he  as  the 
former,  from  the  life  of  our  blessed  Lord  and  Saviour,  I  know  not 
where  we  shall  find  it.  Often  do  I  think  of  those  startling  words, 
‘  When  the  Son  of  man  cometh,  will  he  find  faith  on  the  earth  T  If 
men,  imstead  of  fretting  themselves  because  their  neighlx)urs  are 
foolish  religionists,  would  leave  them  and  their  real  or  suj)posed 
follies  alone,  and  go  to  Him  who  is  all  wisdom,  and  all  holiness,  and 
all  love,  they  would  find  differences  of  creed  adjust  themselves  in  the 
light  of  that  love  of  God,  and  that  love  of  our  neighbour  as  our¬ 
selves,  which  are  the  fulfilling  of  the  law.  I  rejoice  that  I  have  a 
creed  with  which  I  can  face  death  and  eternity,  and  which  makes 
this  life  often  a  joyous  worship,  and  always  a  patient  endurance. 
My  prayer  is  for  a  closer  union  to  Christ  my  Saviour  ;  to  be  able  to 
say,  as  St.  Thomjis  did,  with  my  whole  heart,  ‘  My  Lord  and  my 
God;*  to  realize  to  the  fullest.  His  personality  and  his  humanity; 
and  to  walk  in  His  steps,  as  a  lowly  follower,  and  disciple,  and  ser¬ 
vant.  For  all  my  friends,  as  for  myself,  I  ever  ask  this  blessing. 
It  includes  everything,  and  will  open  in  good  time  all  the  locked 
secrets  of  Providence,  and  furnish  not  a— 'but  the  theory  of  the 
universe.’* 

And  the  following  versos  are  a  favourable  specimen  of  his  freedom 
of  thought  as  also  of  his  poetry : — 


**  It  was  not  well  to  judge  thy  fellow  men, 

Thou  wert  a  sinful  mortal  like  us  all ; 

Vengeance  is  God’s  ;  none  but  Himself  doth  know 
On  whom  the  terror  of  his  wrath  doth  fall. 


“ATHANASIUS  CONTRA  MUNDUM. 


**  0  Athanasius,  thy  too  subtle  creed 

Makes  my  heart  tremble  when  I  hear  it  read, 
And  my  flesh  (juivers  when  the  priest  proclaims 
God’s  doom  on  every  unbeliever’s  head. 


“Yet  1  do  honour  thee  for  those  brave  words, 
Against  the  heretic  so  boldly  hurled, 

*  Though  no  one  else  believe,  I’ll  hold  my  faith, 
1,  Athanasius,  against  the  world.* 


“  But  it  wat  well,  believing  as  thou  didst. 

Like  8tandard-l)earer,  with  thy  flag  unfurled; 
To  blazon  on  thy  banner  those  brave  words, 

*  I,  Athanasius,  against  the  world.* 


atr?!  i  '  • 
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“  Thy  faith  is  mine ;  but  that  is  not  my  theme  ; 

’Tis  thine  example  1  would  preach  to  all ; 

Whatever  each  believes,  and  counts  for  true, 

Of  things  in  heaven  or  earth,  or  great  or  small. 

”  If  he  believes  let  him  stand  and  cry. 

Although  in  scorn  a  thousand  lips  are  curled, 

‘  Though  no  one  else  believe.  I’ll  hold  my  faith. 

Like  Athanasius,  against  the  world.’  " 

Other  afflictions  wore  in  store  for  him.  Having  gone  to  Rothe¬ 
say,  on  the  beach,  seeing  a  strange  fish  beneath  him,  he  dropped 
down  the  low  embankment ;  and,  endeavounng  to  guard  against 
the  fall  his  lameness  might  have  caused,  he  overstrained  his  right 
arm,  and  broke  his  bone  near  the  shoulder ;  and  now,  again,  fol¬ 
lowed  a  long  period  of  confinement  and  sickness.  The  autograph 
letter  to  his  mother,  written  after  the  accident,  with  his  left  hand, 
is  a  beautiful  memorial  of  this  noble  son.  Then,  too,  he  dictated 
to  her  these  lines  from  his  sick  chamber,  called  the — 

“CAMERA  ORSCURA. 

“  Silent,  dimly-lighted  chamber. 

Where  the  sick  man  lies. 

Death  and  Life  are  keenly  fighting 
For  the  doubtful  prize. 

While  strange  visions  pass  before 
llis  unslumbering  eyes, 

“  Pew  of  free  will  cross  thy  threshold, 

No  one  longs  to  linger  there; 

Gloomy  are  thy  walls  and  portal ; 

Dreariness  is  in  the  air ; 

Pain  is  holding  there  high  revel, 

Waited  on  by  Fear  and  Care. 

“  Yet,  thou  dimly -lighted  chamber. 

From  thy  depths,  I  ween. 

Things  on  earth  and  things  in  heaven 
Better  far  are  seen. 

Than  in  brightest  broad  daylight 
They  have  often  been. 

“  Thou  art  like  a  mine  deep  sunken. 

Far  beneath  the  earth  and  sky. 

From  the  shafts  of  which,  upgazing. 

Weary  workers  can  descry, 

Even  when  those  on  earth  see  nothing, 

Great  stars  shining  bright  on  high. 

“  So  within  thy  dark  recesses. 

Clothed  in  his  robes  of  white. 

To  the  sufferer  Christ  appeareth 
In  a  new  and  blessed  light, 

Which  the  glare  of  day  outshining. 

Hid  from  his  unshaded  sight. 
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“  Silent,  dimly-lighted  chamber. 

Like  the  living  eye, 

If  thou  wert  not  dark,  no  vision 
Could  be  had  of  things  on  high ; 

By  the  untempered  daylight  blinded. 

With  closed  eyelids  we  should  lie. 

“  Oh  my  God !  light  up  each  chamber 
Where  a  sutlerer  lies. 

By  thine  own  eternal  glory. 

Tempered  for  these  tearful  eyes. 

As  it  comes  from  Him  reflected 
Who  was  once  the  sacrifice.” 

And  he  says — 

“  ‘  I  got  great  good,’  he 'says  to  ^fr.  Macmillan,  *  from  the  Ion?, 
quiet,  and  often  sleepless  hours.  How  soon,  alas  !  the  whirl  of 
business  banishes  the  thoughts  that  were  so  welcome  in  the  silence 
and  lowliness  of  sickness  !  How  difficult  it  is  to  liv'e  to  Christ  in  the 
struggle  of  daily  contention,  and  to  keep  one’s-self  unspotted  from 
the  world  !’  ” 

In  1855  he  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  Technology’  in  the 
.University  of  Edinburgh — a  term  signifying  science  in  its  appli¬ 
cation  to  the  useful  arts.  lie  expounds  it  himself : — 

“  *  In  short,  I  will  lecture  on  Dyeing,  Glass-making,  Porcelain, 
Haking ;  on  Hats,  Shoes,  Hleaehing,  Ink,  Gold,  Iron,  and,  as  I  said 
before,  things  in  general.  On  the  objects  of  my  Museum,  and  the 
Arts  connected  wdth  them,  my  plan  will  be  as  follows: — If  a  Shoe¬ 
maker  comes  to  the  Museum,  I’ll  talk  to  him  aliout  nothing  but 
Hats,  and  screw  information  out  of  him  about  Shoes.  Wlien  a 
Hat-maker  arriv’es,  I  wdll  pour  into  his  ears  all  the  learning  I  have 
acquired  from  the  Shoe-maker,  and  extract  from  the  Hatter  informa¬ 
tion  to  give  the  Cobbler  on  his  next  visit.  In  this  way  I  hope  to  do 
credit  to  my’  appointment.’  ” 

«  •  •  « 

“  ‘  Half  of  the  Industrial  arts  are  the  result  of  our  being  bom 
without  clothes ;  the  other  half,  of  our  lK*ing  bom  without  tools. 
With  the  intellects  of  angels,  and  the  bodies  of  earth-worms,  we  have 
the  power  to  conquer,  and  the  need  to  do  it.’  Man  he  defines  ‘as 
the  only’  animal  that  can  strike  a  light,  the  solitary’  creature  that 
knows  how  to  kindle  a  fire.  This  is  a  very  fragmentary’  definition 
of  the  ‘  Paragon  of  Animals,’  but  it  is  enough  to  make  him  the 
conqueror  of  them  all.  .  .  .  Once  provided  with  his  kindled  brand, 
the  savage  technologist  soon  prov’es  what  a  sceptre  of  power  he  holds 
in  his  hands.  .  .  .  Well  did  the  wise  ancients  declare  that  men 
obtained  fire  from  heaven,  but  not  well  that  they  stole  it.  It  was 
a  gift  to  them  in  compensation  for  their  having  no  share  in  the  dowry 
granted  to  the  lower  animals  ;  and  it  has  proved  an  ample  compen¬ 
sation.  .  . 
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But  we  must  hasten  to  the  close.  The  life,  enfeebled  in  the 
house  of  clay,  was  rapidly  drawing  to  its  end  ;  he  was  nearing 
home ;  his  mind  was  burning  out  its  habitation — but  he  was  full 
of  serenity  and  cheerfulness.  AVithout  lingering  over  the  gradual 
processes  of  disease,  we  will,  with  our  readers,  stand  at  onco 
round  that  instructive  death-bed.  We  will  break  the  beautiful 
delineation  of  his  most  affectionate  biographer  into  fragments  : — 

“At  mid-day  the  peculiar  and  distressing  restlessness  returned. 
The  senses  were  preternatural ly  acute,  that  especially  of  smelling, 
perfumes  of  any  kind  being  unbearable.  The  only  soothing  ofhees 
were  a  continual  change  in  the  ])Osition  of  the  pillows,  and  bathing 
face  and  hands  with  vinegar.  His  hands  had  been  remarkable  for  a 
rare  Ixjauty  in  the  rich  carmine  tinting  the  palms,  and  contrasting 
with  the  pure  wdiite  skin.  ‘  Your  hands  seem  on  fire,’  had  been 
said  to  him  once  ;  and  much  admiration  had  they  elicited.  Now  it 
was  observed,  wdiile  bathing  them,  that  the  delicate  palms  and  nails 
were  black.  To  one  so  conversant  as  he  with  such  symptoms,  this 
was  an  unmistakable  token,  had  there  been  any  doubt  before,  that 
the  pitcher  was  broken  at  the  fountain,  and  the  spirit  summoned  to 
return  to  Him  who  gave  it.  Still,  not  till  the  second  medical  visit 
in  the  afternoon  w  as  hope  quenched  in  others,  and  a  telegraphic 
message  sent  to  Dr.  Cairns. 

«  *  *  * 

“  Occasionally  an  inquiry  wms  made  ns  to  the  hour,  with  some 
reference  to  this  ‘  getting  to  rest.’  About  six  o’clock  the  23rd 
Psalm  w  as  read  at  his  request,  and  then  some  detached  verses : — 
‘When  thou  passest  through  the  w'aters,  I  will  l>e  wdth  thee;  and 
through  the  rivers,  they  shall  not  overflow  thee  :  when  thou  w  alkest 
through  the  fire,  thou  shalt  not  be  burned  ;  neither  shall  the  flame 
kindle  upon  thee,  for  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God,  the  Holy  One  of  Israel 
thy  Saviour.’ 

‘  Fear  thou  not,  for  I  am  with  thee  :  be  not  dismayed,  for  I  am 
thy  God :  I  wdll  strengthen  thee  ;  yea,  I  will  help  thee ;  yea,  I  will 
uphold  thee  wdth  the  right  hand  of  my  righteousness.’ 

“  ‘Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled :  ye  believe  in  God,  believe  also 
in  me. 

“  ‘  In  my  Father’s  house  are  many  mansions  :  if  it  w'ere  not  so,  I 
would  have  told  you.  1  go  to  prepare  a  place  for  you. 

“  ‘  And  if  I  go  and  prepare  a  place  for  you,  I  will  come  again  and 
receive  you  unto  myself,  that  where  1  am  there  ye  may  be  also.’ 

•“  ‘To  him  that  overcometh  will  I  give  to  eat  of  the  hidden  manna ; 
und  I  will  give  him  a  white  stone,  and  in  the  stone  a  new  name  written, 
which  no  man  knoweth  saving  lie  that  receiveth  it.’ 

‘  To  him  that  overcometh  will  I  grant  to  sit  with  me  in  my  throne, 
®ven  as  I  also  overcame,  and  am  set  down  with  my  Father  in  his 
throne.’ 

“  ‘  Itead  me  something  secular,’  he  then  said ;  ‘  1  don’t  wish  to 
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po  to  sleep  yet.*  Possibly  the  excessive  tremulousness  of  voice  in 
reading  such  heart-stirring  words  suggested  this  change,  for  no  act 
of  self-denial  was  too  great  for  him.  Standing  near  the  gas,  for  the 
light  was  kept  low,  his  sister  spent  the  next  three  hours  in  continuous 
re.'iding,  j)icking  out  froYn  various  journals  lying  around  papers  inte¬ 
resting  but  not  exciting.  One,  it  is  remembered,  was  on  Gems,  an¬ 
other  on  the  Scilly  Isles  ;  and  occasional  observations  showed  he  was 
listening  with  perfect  comprehension.  His  mother  entering  the  room 
while  he  was  alone,  for  a  few  minutes,  saw  him  evidently  engaged  in 
prayer,  and  quietly  withdrew\ 

“  Dr.  Cairns  arrived  at  nine  o’clock,  and  went  to  him  almost  im¬ 
mediately.  Though  unawares  that  a  summons  had  been  sent,  he 
showed  no  surprise  at  the  presence  of  this  dearly-loved  friend.  ‘I 
found  him  verj’  low,’  Dr.  Cairns  says,  ‘  and  to  my  eye — long  familiar 
with  death — it  was  only  too  visible  in  his  face.  He  was  quite  con- 
Bcious,  though  he  could  speak  but  little.  He  a.sked  me  to  pray, 
which  I  did,  and  he  fervently  assented,  s.aying,  “  I  am  in  the  hands 
of  a  good  and  kind  Redeemer ;  I  rejoice  in  that  every  way  and  in 
answer  to  my  query  w  hether  he  had  peace,  replied  “  Yes,”  wdth  his 
usual  sweet  smile,  sw^eeter  than  ever  on  the  pallid  face  of  death. 
On  leaving  the  room  he  said,  “  Come  as  often  and  stay  as  long  as 
you  please.”  ’  ” 

The  following  delineation  of  the  last  scene  is  very  beautiful 

“  His  kind  friend  Dr.  Duncan  once  more  visited  him,  and  when  he 
left,  the  oft-expressed  wish  for  ‘  rest  ’  was  repeated.  Dr.  Cairns 
returned  for  a  few  minutes  :  to  the  inquiry  made  once  again,  ‘  Is  all 
peace  ?’  came  the  same  reply,  ‘Yes,’  with  a  smile.  This  question 
elicited  the  only  smiles  that  hiid  been  seen  in  those  days  of  w'eakness. 
‘  Shall  I  pray  with  you  ‘r’  ‘  Yes,  but  short,’  evidently  feeling  the 

moments  numl)ered.  His  uncle  coming  in,  they  shook  hands  and 
parted,  he  saying,  ‘  Don’t  vex  yourself  about  me  ;  you’ve  been  very 
kind  to  me.’  His  mother  then  came  and  kissed  liis  hand  ;  he  in 
reply  (knowing  she  could  not  hear  his  voice)  raised  his  right  arm, 
pointing  significantly  heaveiiw’ards.  Eacdi  one  w^as  calm  outwanlly, 
the  utmost  self-control  IxMng  exerted,  that  he  might  not  Ik?  distressed 
by  witnessing  emotion  on  their  part.  A  love  of  (juiet,  and  avoidance 
of  anything  like  bustle,  was  ever  strongly  chanicteristic  of  him,  and 
now'  this  was  borne  in  mind.  He  was  therefore  left  alone  with  his 
sister,  the  light  being  low’ered  as  much  as  possible :  she  bathed  once 
more  his  face  and  hands  ;  it  w'as  evidently  soothing,  and  he  said, 
*  How  can  I  ever  thank  you  for  all  your  ciire  and  kindness  ?’  For 
the  first  time  she  then  expressed  her  consciousness  of  his  state,  by 
saying,  ‘  You’re  going  home,  dear.’  With  distinctness  he  uttered  the 
words,  ‘  I’ve  been  an  unworthy  serv'ant  of  a  w'orthy  and  gracious 
Master ;’  then  the  voice  broke,  and  only  one  w'ord  more  could  be 
distinguished,  ‘  sin.’  Tw'o  portions  of  Scripture  were  repeated  with 
the  hope  of  pointing  from  sin  to  the  sin-Jiearer ;  ‘  If  any  man  sin, 
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we  have  an  advocate  with  the  Father,  Jesus  Christ  the  righteous.* 
‘Ye  are  complete  in  Him.’  A  very  marked  change  appearing  in  his 
countenance,  a  bell  at  hand  'was  rung,  which  brought  his  mother  and 
John  Cairns  again  beside  him.  ‘  He  was  breathing  rapidly  and  with 
difficulty,  and  his  end  was  near.  I  shortly  prayed  again,  and  a  slight 
elevation  of  the  eyes  showed  that  he  recognised  me.  Your  mother, 
Jessie,  and  I  watched  him  intently  as  the  breathing  became  more 
laborious  and  slow,  and  the  eyes  nearly  closed.  At  length  a  slight 
convulsive  effort  announced  almost  the  last  struggle;  but  his  breathing 
was,  after  a  pause,  resumed,  and  the  actual  falling  asleep  was  so 
gentle  that  it  could  not  be  distinguished.  His  features  retained  the 
most  peaceful  expression and  thus  at  eleven  p.m.  was  his  wish  ful¬ 
filled,  and  he  entered  into  the  rest  for  which  he  had  so  longed. 
Kneeling  around  the  bed,  a  thanksgiving  was  offered,  that  for  him 
the  Saviour’s  prayer  was  answered :  ‘  Father,  I  will  that  they  also, 
whom  thou  hast  given  me,  be  with  me  where  I  am  ;’  and  then  the 
pent-up  agony  broke  forth,  for  to  each  had  this  beloved  one  been 
dearer  than  life.” 

“  ^lany  years  before  had  such  a  time  been  pictured  to  his  mind  as 
follows : — 

*  THE  CHRISTIAX  SOLDIER  PUTTING  OFF  HIS  ARMOUR  AT  THE 

GATES  OF  HADEa 

“  Em.  vi.  13-17. 

"A  SONG  OF  THE  NIGHT  DURING  SICKNESS. 

Helmet  of  tlie  hope  of  rest  ! 

Helmet  of  salvation  ! 

Nobly  has  thy  towerinj?  crest 
Pointed  to  this  exaltation. 

Yet  1  will  not  thee  resume, 

H  elmet  of  the  nodding  plume ; 

Where  I  go  no  focman  fighteth, 

Swonl  or  other  weapon  smiteth  ; 

All  content,  I  lay  thee  down, 

1  shall  gird  my  brows  with  an  immortal  crown. 

“  Sword  at  my  side  !  Sword  of  the  Spirit ! 

Word  of  God  !  Thou  goodly  blade  ! 

Often  have  I  tried  thy  merit ; 

Never  hast  thou  me  betrayed. 

Yet  I  w’ill  no  further  use  thee, 

Here  for  ever  I  unloose  thee ; 

Hranch  of  peaceful  palm  shall  l)e 
Sword  sufficient  now  for  me  ; 

“  Fought  the  fight,  the  victory  won,” 

Rest  thou  here,  thy  work  is  done. 

“  Shield  of  faith  !  my  trembling  heart 
Well  thy  battered  front  has  guarded  ; 

Many  a  fierce  and  fiery  dart 

From  my  bosom  thou  hast  warded. 
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“  But  I  shall  no  lonjrer  need  thee, 

Never  more  will  hold  or  heed  thee. 

Fare-thee-well !  the  foe’s  defeated, 

Of  his  wished-for  victim  cheated ; 

In  the  tjealms  of  peace  and  light 
Faith  shall  be  exchanged  for  sight. 

“  Girdle  of  the  truth  of  God  ! 

Breastplate  of  His  righteousness  ! 

By  the  Lord  Himself  bestowed 
On  his  faithful  witnesses, 

Never  have  1  dared  unclasp  thee. 

Lest  the  subtle  foe  should  grasp  me ; 

Now  I  may  at  length  unbind  ye, 

Leave  you  here  at  rest  behind  me  ; 

Nought  shall  harm  my  soul  equipped 
In  a  robe  in  Christ’s  blood  dipped. 

“  Sandals  of  the  preparation 
Of  the  news  of  peace  ! 

There  must  now  be  separation, 

Here  your  uses  cease. 

Gladly  shall  my  naked  feet 
Go  my  blessed  Lord  to  meet ; 

1  shall  wander  at  his  side 
Where  the  living  waters  glide  ; 

And  these  feet  shall  need  no  guard 
On  the  unbroken  heavenly  sward. 

Here  I  stand  of  all  unclothed. 

Waiting  to  be  clothed  upon 
By  the  Church’s  great  Betrothed, 

By  the  Everlasting  One. 

Hark  !  He  turns  the  admitting  key, 

Smiles  in  love  and  welcomes  me ; 

Glorious  forms  of  angels  bright 
Clothe  me  in  the  raiment  white,l 
Whilst  their  sweet-toned  voices  say, 

*  For  the  rest,  wait  thou  till  the  Judgment  Day.*  ” 


A  mightj'  pulse  of  p^ief  seemed  to  stir  the  heart  of  Edinburgh 
when  the  city  heard  of  the  death  of  her  gifted  son.  There  must 
have  been  a  strange  attractiveness  of  love  in  this  man.  Requests 
from  the  magistrates  and  representatives  of  public  bodies  poured 
in  uj)on  the  himily  that  the  funeral  might  be  a  public  one.  An 
Artizan*'  wrote  to  a  new\spaper,  suggesting  that  every  working 
man  should  follow  the  remains  to  their  last  resting-place.  So, 
when  the  day  came,  through  the  long  line  of  streets  all  the  shops 
were  closed,  and  business  w'as  suspended  in  other  parts  of  the  city; 
and,  amidst  the  mighty  multitudes  of  both  sexes,  and  amidst  the 
shedding  of  many  tears,  and  uncovered  heads,  the  hearse  passed 
on  its  way,  bearing  the  meek,  noble  face  beneath  the  colfin-lid  to 
its  home,  beyond  the  touch  or  fear  of  sulfering. 
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Even  Edinburgh,  perhaps  famous  for  her  homage  to  her  own 
dead,  scarcely  ever  gave  such  a  solemn  salutation  to  death,  such  a 
tearful  valediction,  before.  lie  had  sprung  from  a  humble  class 
of  her  sons,  had  sat  in  her  high  school,  studied  in  her  halls,  and 
taught  in  them  ;  but  clearly  that  which  related  him  to  the  affec¬ 
tions  of  the  city  of  his  birth  was  his  own  overflow  ing  heart  of 
sympathy  and  love. 

We  have  dw  elt  so  long  already  on  the  volume  that  w’e  can  spare 
no  space  for  any  attempt  at  a  characterization  of  liis  wnrk,  or 
analysis  of  his  genius.  His  mind  wns  intensely  and  variously 
active.  Activity  and  acuteness,  rather  than  profundity  or  weight, 
were  the  springs  and  forces  of  his  life  of  admirable  and  untiring 
toil.  His  style  w\as  very  suggestive,  although  suffering  from  an 
overburdened  fancy  ;  but  these  are  matters  on  wdiich  w'e  have 
neither  time  nor  even  disposition  to  speak  howl  We  close  the 
memoirs  w  ith  a  very  hearty  admiration  and  affection  for  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  them,  and  thanks  to  the  sister  wdio  has  placed  so  beautiful 
a  monument  over  her  brother’s  grave. 


IV. 

MOTLEY’S  STORY  OF  THE  NETHERLANDS.* 

These  are  delightful  volumes.  We  believe  we  are  not  estimating 
them  too  highly  when  w^e  say  they  are  such  as  Lord  Macaulay  w’ould 
have  read  with  zest,  and  have  set  forth  in  the  chasing  of  an  im¬ 
mortal  review.  They  will  sustain  the  reputation  Dr.  Motley  has  al¬ 
ready  earned  by  his  “  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic.”  Every  page 
awakens  some  old  association,  or  presents  some  new'  pi(;ture.  They 
are  graphic ;  they  are  discriminative ;  they  display  great  patience 
and  research.  The  pen  of  the  historian  easily  conveys  the  reader 
to  every  spot  it  is  necessary  he  should  visit ;  and  the  appearance 
of  the  volumes  we  deem  to  be  most  timely.  They  are  the  deline¬ 
ations  of  the  purposes  of  a  silent,  self-willed  tyrant,  supported  by, 
»nd  in  aid  of  a  cruel  priesthood,  both  plotting  against  the  liberties 


•  History  of  the  United  Netherlands,  from  the  Death  of  William  the  Silent  to 
Synod  of  Dort ;  with  a  Full  View  of  the  Enf^lish- Dutch  Strusrgle  aj^ainst 
Spain,  and  of  the  Origin  and  Destruction  of  the  Spanish  Armada.  Hv  .John 
Lothrop  Motley,  D.C  L.,  &c.,  &c.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  London  :  John  Murray 
Albemarle  Street.  1860. 
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and  hif^hest  interests  and  destinies  of  mankind,  and  attenij)ting 
to  win  back  tlie  territories  by  the  reign  of  terror,  they  could  not 
retain  by  the  reign  of  justice.  These  volumes  are  alive  with 
all  the  bustle  of  that,  most  stirring  age,  when  the  commornal 
power  was  rising,  and  liberty,  receiving  new  life  from  newly- 
discovered  worlds,  was  unfurliiig  her  Hag  of  trade  and  treaty  over 
every  sea.  With  much  in  the  scenery  and  historicjil  conversa¬ 
tions  that  is  most  dramatic,  the  reader  also  finds  liimself  led 
through  a  series,  nay,  a  gallery  of  brilliant  historical  portraits.  In 
his  sharp  graphic  pcover  of  realising  to  the  eye  a  great  actor,  Mr. 
Motley  is  not  inferiorto  Macaulay,  ^lacaulay  is  a  perfect  Sir  Thomas 
Lawrence  among  historians.  He  is  a  court-painter,  and  paints 
like  a  courtier ;  he  is  sometimes  so  attentive  to  the  dress,  that 
you  do  not  clearly  see  the  pcTSon  ;  yet,  in  saying  this,  we  are,  of 
course,  instituting  no  general  com[)arison  ;  ^lacaulay  had  so  great 
a  variety  of  powers,  so  rare  in  their  combination,  and  giving  an 
effect  of  sucli  continuous  and  unbroken  brilliancy ;  yet,  these 
volumes  are  eminently  such  as  to  provoke  some  glances  at  the 
mode  in  w  liich  the  great  historian  of  Kngland  utters  his  narrative. 
The  reader  then  will  miss  the  tramp,  the  rhetorical  beat  and  swell 
of  w'ords — a  stvle  to  which  the  words  gorgeous  and  magnificent 
alone  are  apjdicable.  AVe  liave  not  hero  the  glowing  peroration 
and  richly-encumbering  foliage  of  description,  the  clearly-balanced 
and  antithetically-pointed  climax.  Lerhaj)s  these  ornaments  of 
speech  have  not  made  us  sufficiently  grateful ;  yet  certain,  it  is,  we 
see  things  and  persons  (juite  Jis  ])lainlv  in  the  more  unvarnished 
pag(*s  of  the  historian  of  the  Xetherlands.  Air.  Motley  paints 
iiis  laiulscapes  and  jxutraits  like  an  old  Flemish  arti.st.  llis  .style 
is  all  his  f)wn  ;  indeed,  more  of  the  artist  might  perhaps  improve 
the  painter ;  and  yet,  if  a  writer  eniibles  us  to  see  the  hero  he 
leads  before  us,  what  (‘an  he  do  more  ?  As  capable  to  brinir 
before  the  eye  the  human  actors,  so  capable  also  is  he  to  intro¬ 
duce  the  read(‘r  to  the  scenes  of  the  countries  through  which 
he  pa.sses.  In  not  this  a  charming  description  of  Zntplirn : — 

“  Zutplion,  or  South-Ken,  an  anticpie  town  of  wealth  and  elegance,  wa.« 
the  capital  of  the  old  Lindgravea  of  Zutphen.  it  is  situate  on  tin* 
right  bank  of  the  Yssel,  that  hranch  of  the  Ithinc  which  Hows  between 
(lelderland  and  OveryKsel  into  the  Zuyder  Zee.  The  ancient  river, 
broad,  deep,  and  langui<l,  glide.s  thi*ougIi  a  j>hiin  of  almost  boundless 
extent,  till  it  Io.scs  itself  in  the  Hat  and  misty  Imrizon.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  stn^ani,  in  the  district  called  the  Veluw(*,  or  bad  meadow, 
were  three  sccuices,  one  of  them  of  remarkable  strength.  An  island 
betwe<*n  the  city  ami  the  shore  was  likewise  well  fortified.  On  the 
landward  side  tlie  town  was  protected  by  a  wall  and  moat  sufHciently 
strcuig  in  those  infant  days  of  artillery.  Near  the  hospital-gate,  on  the 
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east,  was  an  external  fortress  guarding  the  road  to  "Warnsfeld.  This 
was  a  small  vilhage,  with  a  solitary  slender  church  spire  shooting  up 
above  a  cluster  of  neat  one-storied  houses.  It  was  about  an  Knglisli 
mile  from  Zutphen,  in  the  midst  of  a  wide,  low,  somewhat  fenny  plain, 
which,  in  winter,  became  so  completely  a  lake,  that  p(?asanta  were  not 
unfrecpiently  drowned  in  attempting  to  pass  from  the  city  to  the  vil¬ 
lage.  In  summer,  the  vague  expanse  of  country  was  fertile  and  cheerful 
of  aspect.  Long  rows  of  poplars  marking  the  straight  highways,  clumps 
of  pollard  willow’s  scattered  around  the  little  meres,  snug  farm-houses, 
with  kitchen-gardens  and  brilliant  flower-patches  dotting  the  level 
plain,  verdant  pastures  sweeping  off  into  seemingly  intinite  distance, 
where  the  innumerable  cattle  seemed  to  swarm  like  insects,  w’ind-mills 
swinging  their  arms  in  all  directions,  like  protective  giants,  to  save  the 
country  from  inundation,  the  lagging  sail  of  market  boats  shining 
through  rows  of  orchard  trees — all  gave  to  the  environs  of  Zutphen  a 
tranquil  and  domestic  charm.” 

Mr.  Motley  paints  with  the  clearness  and  distinctness  of  Cuyp 
or  AVouverrnans.  At  other  times,  as  in  this  picture  of  the  Hague, 
with  the  precision  of  Canaletti — 

“The  beautiful,  placid,  village-capital  of  Holland  wore  much  the  same 
aspect  at  that  day  as  now.  Clean,  quiet,  spacious  streets,  shaded  witli 
rows  of  whispering  poplai’S  and  umbi-ageous  limes,  broad  sleepy  canals — 
those  liquid  highw’ays  along  which  glided  in  phantom  silence  the  bustle, 
and  traffic,  and  countless  cares  of  a  stirring  poj>ulation — quaint  toppling 
houses,  w’ith  tow'er  and  gable  ;  ancient  brick  churches,  w  ith  slender 
spire  and  musical  chimes  ;  thatched  cottages  on  the  outskirts,  w’ith 
stork-nests  on  the  roof — the  whole  without  fortification  save  the  w’atery 
defences  w’hich  enclosed  it  with  long-drawn  lines  on  every  side  ;  such 
was  the  Count’s  park,  or  Graven’s  liaage,  in  English  called  the  Hague. 

“  It  was  einbow’ered  and  almost  buried  out  of  sight  by  vast  groves  of 
I  oaks  and  beeches.  Ancient  Iladahuennan  forests  of  sanguinary  Druids, 
^  the  “  wild  W'ood  wdthout  mercy  ”  of  Saxon  savages,  where,  at  a  later 
period,  sovereign  Dirks  and  Florences,  in  long  succession  of  centuries, 
jj  had  ridden  abroad  with  lance  in  rest,  or  hawk  on  list ;  or  under  whose 
j  boughs  in  still  nearer  days,  the  gentle  Jac([ueline  had  |)ondered  and 

1  Wept  over  her  sorrows,  strebdied  out  in  every  direction  betw’een  the 

i  city  and  the  neighbouring  sea.  In  the  heart  of  the  place  stood  the  an¬ 
cient  palace  of  the  counts,  built  in  the  thirteenth  century  by  William 
II.  of  Holland,  King  of  the  Homans,  with  massive  brick  walls,  cylin¬ 
drical  turrets,  jiointed  gable  and  rose-shaiied  windows,  and  with 
I  spacious  courtyard,  enclosed  by  feudal  moat,  drawbridge,  and  portcullis.” 

The  story  so  powerfully  recited  by  Mr.  ^lotley  is  most  inter(\st- 
*ngt()  Fhiglishmeu  :  it  is  a  part  of  Flngland’s  story  too.  It  is  rolatcHl 
to  the  most  stirring  and  eventful  |)eriod  of  our  annals.  AW*  know  of 
no  pages  in  which  England,  in  the  day  of  Fjlizabeth,  is  more  vividly 
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brought  before  the  reader’s  eye.  W c  have  said  the  book  is  full  of 
the  bustle  and  the  stir  of  those  most  eventful  times.  The  great 
men  whose  names  are  legendary,  and  who  in  camp  and  cabinet 
and  among  the  almost  fabulous  and  mythical  glories  of  the  Spanish 
Main,  achieved  for  our  nation  such  an  endless  renown,  live  upon 
the  canvas  of  Mr.  ^lotley.  Ilis  volumes  have  a  dramatic  interest 
to  the  reader.  lie  is  very  careful  in  the  authentication  of  every 
little  circumstance  he  introduces  into  his  picture ;  but  circum¬ 
stances  and  persons  are  almost  really  alive.  The  author  must 
have  the  patience  and  plodding  of  Dryasdust ;  but  there  is  nothing 
of  the  style  of  that  well-known,  eminently- voluminous  writer. 
His  portraits,  some  full-length,  and  some  only  heads,  are  usually 
sketched  with  great  \dgour.  Here  is  a  person  the  reader  \sill 
know  well : — 

“  Late  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  an  Englishman  arrived  in  the 
Netherlands,  bearer  of  des])atches  from  the  Qiieen.  He  liad  been  en¬ 
trusted  by  her  Mjijesty  witli  a  special  mission  to  the  States- (General, 
aud  he  liad  soon  an  interview  with  that  assembly  at  the  Hague. 

“  He  was  a  small  man,  apparently  forty-five  years  of  age,  of  a  fair  but 
somewhat  weather-stained  complexion,  with  liglit  brown,  closely-curling 
hair,  an  expansive  foreh(*ad,  a  clear  hlue  eye,  rather  common-plaif 
features,  a  tldn,  Vuowii,  pointed  heard,  and  a  slight  moustache.  Though 
low  of  .stature,  lie  was  broail  chesti  d,  with  well-knit  limbs.  His  hands, 
which  were  smaii  and  nervous,  were  lirown  and  callous  with  the  inurks 
of  toil.  There  was  something  in  his  brow  and  glance  not  to  be  mis¬ 
taken,  and  which  men  willingly  call  mast«*r  ;  yet  he  did  not  seem  to 
have  sprung  of  the  liorn  magnates  of  the  eailh.  He  wore  a  heavy  gold 
chain  al>out  his  neck,  and  it  might  be  observed  that  upon  the  light,  full 
sleeves  of  his  slashed  doublet  tlie  image  of  a  small  ship  on  a  territorial 
glolie  was  curiously  ami  many  times  embroidered. 

It  was  not  the  first  time  that  he  had  visited  the  Netherlands. 
Tliirty  years  beforti  the  man  had  iKen  aj)pi*entice  on  b^ard  a  small 
lugger,  which  traded  betwetui  the  English  coast  and  the  ports  of  Zee 
land.  Kmeiging  in  early  lK>yhood  from  his  parental  mansion — an  old 
l)oat,  turned  IxOtom  upwards  on  a  sandy  down — he  had  naturally 
taken  to  the  sea,  and  his  master,  dying  childless  not  long  afterwanb 
bequeatlied  to  him  the  lugger.  lUit  in  time  his  8j>irit,  too  much  con¬ 
fined  hy  coasting  in  the  narrow  8f*as,  had  taken  a  bolder  flight.  Ik 
had  risked  his  har<l-earm*d  savings  in  a  voyage  with  the  old  slave-trader 
John  Hawkins — whose  exertions,  in  what  was  then  considered  an  ho* 
nourahle  and  useful  vwation,  had  been  rewarded  by  (^ueen  Elizabeth 
with  her  sjiccial  favour,  and  with  a  coat  of  arms,  the  crest  whereof 
was  a  negro’s  head,  jiroper,  chained — hut  the  lad’s  first  and  last  enter¬ 
prise  in  this  field  was  unfortunate.  (Japtur(*d  by  Spaniards,  and  only 
esca])ing  with  life,  he  <letermined  to  revenge  himself  on  the  whole 
8panisli  nation  ;  and  this  was  considered  a  most  legitimate  pimeeding 
acconling  to  the  “  .sea  divinity  ”  in  which  he  had  been  schooled. 
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subsequent  expeditions  against  the  Spanish  possessions  in  the  West 
Indies  were  eminently  successful,  and  soon  the  name  of  Francis  Drake 
rang  through  the  world,  and  startled  Philip  in  the  depths  of  his 
Escorial.  The  first  Englishman,  and  the  second  of  any  nation,  he 
then  ploughed  his  memorable  “  furrow  round  the  earth,’'  carrying 
ainazeinent  and  destruction  to  the  Spaniards  as  he  sailed,  and  after 
three  years  brought  to  the  Queen  treiisiire  enough,  as  it  was  asserted,  to 
maintain  a  war  with  the  Spanish  King  for  seven  years,  and  to  pay 
himself  and  companions,  and  the  merchant-adventurers  who  had  par¬ 
ticipated  in  his  enterprise,  forty -seven  pounds  sterling  for  every  pound 
invested  in  the  voyage.  The  speculation  had  been  a  fortunate  one 
both  for  himself  and  for  the  kingdom. 

“The  terrible  Sea-King  was  one  of  the  great  types  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  The  self-helping  private  adventurer,  in  his  little  vessel  the 
Golden  Hind,  one  hundred  tons  burthen,  had  \vaged  successful  war 
against  a  mighty  empire,  and  had  shown  England  how  to  humble 
Philip.  When  he  again  set  foot  on  his  native  soil  he  was  followed  by 
admiring  crowds,  and  became  the  favourite  hero  of  romance  and  ballad; 
for  it  was  not  the  ignoble  pursuit  of  gold  alone,  through  toil  and  peril, 
which  had  endeared  his  name  to  the  nation.  The  popular  instinct 
recognized  that  the  true  means  had  been  found  at  last  for  rescuing 
England  and  Protestantism  from  the  overshadowing  empire  of  Spain. 
The  Queen  visited  him  in  his  Golden  Hind,  and  gave  him  the  honour 
of  knighthooil.” 

We  have  already  referred  to  the  portrait- painting  powers  of 
our  writer.  Here  are  two  or  three  from  his  gallery.  The  figures 
idive!  Jlere  are  Walsingham  and  Hurleigh. 

“  There  in  close  skull-cap  and  dark-flowing  gown,  was  the  subtle, 
monastic-looking  Walsingham,  with  long,  grave,  melancholy  face 
and  Sj)anish  eyes.  There  too,  white  start'  in  hand,  was  Lord  High 
Treasuicr  Ihirleigh,  then  sixty-five  years  of  age,  with  serene  blue  eye, 
large,  smooth,  pale,  scarce- wrinkled  face  and  forehead;  seeming, 
with  his  placid,  symmetrical  features,  and  great  velvet  bonnet,  under 
which  such  silver  hairs  as  remained  were  soberly  tucked  aw'ay,  and 
with  his  long  dark  robe  which  swept  the  ground,  more  like  a  digni- 
hed  gentlewoman  than  a  statesman,  but  for  the  wintry  beard  which 
lay  like  a  snow-drift  on  his  ancient  breast.” 

And  here  is  the  queen — the  fairy  queen  ! 

“The  Queen  was  then  in  the  fifty-third  year  of  her  age,  and  con¬ 
sidered  herself  in  the  full  bloom  of  her  beauty.  Her  garments  were 
ot  satin  and  velvet,  with  fringes  of  ))earl  as  big  as  lx,*ans.  A  small 
gold  crown  w’as  uj)on  her  head,  and  her  red  hair,  throughout 
Its  multiplicity  of  curls,  blazed  w  ith  diamonds  and  emeralds.  Her 
forehead  was  tall,  her  face  long,  her  conqilexion  fair,  her  eyes  small, 
dark,  and  glittering,  her  nose  high  and  hooked,  her  lips  thin,  her 
teeth  black,  her  bosom  white  and  liberally  exposed.  As  she  passed 
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through  the  ante -chamber  to  tlie  presence-hall,  supplicants  pre¬ 
sented  petitions  upon  their  knees.  AVherever  she  glanced,  all  pro¬ 
strated  themselves  on  the  ground.  The  cry  of  ‘  Long  live  Queen 
ElizaWth,’  was  spontaneous  and  perpetual;  the  reply,  ‘  I  thank  you, 
my  good  people,’  was  constant  and  cordial.” 

And  we  cannot  but  notice  how  cunningly  Mr.  ^lotley  insinuates 
his  satire,  as  cunningly  as  by  Gibbon,  but  not  as  in  Gibbon,  does 
it  become  a  mere  sneer. 

Lilt  it  is  time  we  turned  to  the  staple  material  of  the  stor}'. 

On  Tuesday  the  Idtli  of  July,  1584,  AVilliani  the  Silent  fell  by 
the  hands  of  the  assassin  Balthasar  Gerard, — this  is  the  point  at 
wdiich  the  present  volumes  of  Mr.  ^lotley  commence  their  narra¬ 
tive, — long  and  anxiously  had  Philip  II.  laboured  to  coiupa'^s 
that  most  exemplary  and  holy  deed.  Philip  II.  was  an  old 
man, — a  patient  old  man, — safe  in  the  depths  of  the  Escorial  he 
plotted  and  he  ])niyed, — three  times  a  day,  with  holy  punctilious¬ 
ness  he  jirayed  ;  at  last  his  assassin  bullets  took  effect.  Often  had 
this  service  to  the  true  church  been  attempted,  but  at  last  success 
crowned  the  de^^ces  of  the  schemer.  William  the  Silent,  the 
Father  of  his  country,  lay  dead,  throe  bullets  in  his  heart,  in  his 
little  palace  at  Delft.  “  Had  it  only  been  done  two  years  earlier,” 
said  the  thankful  and  much-enduring  old  man,  “  much  trouble 
would  leave  been  spared  me ;  but,  tis  better  late  than  never.” 
Indeed,  there  wnre  some  circumstances  about  the  murder  of  the 
l*rince,  which  might  have  struck  the  astute  Philip  as  immoral,  it 
anything  could  strike  him  as  immoral.  The  murderer  was  a 
thoroughly  Calvinistic  youth  ’  most  exemplary  in  his  attendance 
upon  st*riuon  or  lecture  w  ith  his  Bible  and  psalm  book  I  So,  by 
the  counsel  of  tlie  Jesuits,  he  described  himstdf.  Known  as 
Francis  Gnion,  son  of  martyred  Calvinist  Guion, — such  w’as 
the  guise  in  wdiich  the  Jesuit  assassin  appeared,  w  ith  the  promise 
of  amazing  w’ealth,  for  himself  and  his  family,  in  the  event  of 
his  success,  and  a  place  among  the  martyrs  of  his  suffering 
Church,  if  he  fell  in  his  holy  attempt  to  rid  the  w'orld  of  the 
rebel  ])rince,  who  had  dared  to  contravene  the  purposes  of  Spain 
and  Rome.  In  truth  Gerard  w’as  a  great  man,  worthy  of  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  niche  in  the  Jesuit  College,  lie  was  capable  of  con¬ 
ceiving  a  great  idea  in  the  composition  of  which  all  useless  little 
distinctions  of  right  and  wrong  were  lost  sight  of,  and  of  fol¬ 
lowing  his  idea  w  ith  a  pertinacity  of  purpose  as  remorseless  to 
himself  as  to  others.  He  had  met  with  many  difficulties  in  the 
fulfilment  of  his  design ;  but  the  genius  of  Jesuitism  and  of 
Assassination  had  surmounted  all.  He  had  forged  keys  that  he 
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might  obtain  an  introduction  to  the  Prince ;  but  for  this  he  had 
obtained  a  dispensation  of  forgiveness  from  his  Church,  always 
tenderly  forgiving  to  mch  offenders,  lie  had  also,  with  a  gentle¬ 
ness  of  conscience  most  notewortliy,  sought  from  his  Holiness, 
absolution,  not  only  for  the  pilfering,  but  “  for  that  ho  was  about 
to  keep  company  for  some  time  with  heretics  and  atheists,  and  in 
some  sort  to  conform  himself  to  their  customs.”  Singular,  too, 
there  was  little  faith  in  his  success.  His  employers  did  not  much 
believe  in  him  ;  for  they  did  not  know  him.  Ihirina  was  too 
thrifty  to  advance  him  money  ;  and  so  he  obtained,  by  lies  (part  of 
his  pious  fraud),  from  the  very  charity  of  AVilliam  of  Orange, 
money  with  which  he  purchased  a  j)air  of  pistols,  to  accomplish 
the  murder  of  the  man  who  sup])osed  he  was  aiding  a  needy  suf¬ 
ferer !  He  bought  them  of  a  soldier,  and  he  haggled  and  chaf¬ 
fered  a  good  deal  about  the  price  of  them.  But  before  sunset 
the  next  day  the  soldier  had  stabbed  himself  to  the  heart,  on 
hearing  for  what  })urj)ose  those  pistols  had  been  purchased.  And 
80,  in  fact,  fell  this  great  ])rince — one  of  Euro])e*s  very  noblest. 
Unfortunately,  as  Parma,  Philip’s  commander  in  the  Netherlands, 
wrote  to  Philip,  “  the  poor  man”  Gerard  had  been  executed;  but 
his  father  and  mother  were  living,  and  they  received  the  reward 
“the  laudable  and  generous  deed  had  so  well  deserved,” — they  took 
their  place  among  the  landed  aristocracy.  Yes,  ^‘Father  AVilliam” 
wjis  dead.  There  was  great  joy  in  the  Escorial — Better  late 
than  never,”  said  I’hilip  ;  but,  in  the  Netherlands,  a  spirit  not  of 
despair,  but  very  near  to  it,  seized  the  hearts  of  all  men.  lattle 
children  cried  in  the  streets ;  for  this  man  had  been  the  father  of 
his  country.  The  toleration  to  which  even  we  hav'e  attained  in 
matters  of  religion  has  scarcely  reached  the  ideal  of  William  :  pre¬ 
scient,  prudent,  brave,  and  j)atriotic,  he  had  ])owers  which  fitted 
him  for  the  foremost  place  in  the  senate  and  the  field.  Bepre- 
siaitiiig  the  Netherlands,  he  was  yet  able  to  take  his  place  as  an 
equal  among  the  families  of  the  princes  of  Euroj)e.  (Jharles  V. 
appreciated  liim  highly.  As  long  as  he  lived,  the  Netherlands 
had  not  to  seek  a  leader  ;  he  was  able  to  lay  his  hand  upon  and 
to  restrain  the  just  indignation  of  Ji  much- wronged  and  outraged 
p^ple ;  his  life  was  one  long,  noble  effort  for  the  freedom  of  his 
native  states  :  and  it  was  believed  that,  in  his  death,  all  their 
pjwer  would  collapse  into  inca])a(;ity  and  weakness — tlierefore 
said  the  king,  “  let  it  never  be  absent  from  your  iniml  that  a 
Rood  occasion  must  be  found  for  finisbing  Orange!”  therefore 
bad  five  unsuccessful  efforts  at  assassination  already  been  made  ! 
Jind  therefore  said  the  king,  when  the  joyful  news  of  the  per¬ 
formance  of  the  pious  act  arrived  in  the  Escorial,  “  better  late 
than  never !” 
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But  the  States  were  the  ancestral  soil  of  freedom,  and  of  that 
which  nourishes  freedom  and  grows  side  by  side  with  it — Trade. 
The  battle  now  waging  was  the  contest  between  the  great,  rising 
Middle  Classes,  and  Despotism,  in  its  most  revolting,  and  savage, 
and  oppressive  edicts.  Our  readers  have  not  to  be  reminded  that 
the  cause  of  Philip  was  the  cause  of  L  he  Church  and  the  Inqui¬ 
sition,  and  the  cause  of  the  Netherlands  was  that  of  Protestantism 
and  Freedom.  The  States  had  just  passed  through  a  reign  of 
terror  which  the  history  of  the  world  can  scarcely  parallel.  It 
seems  incredible — yet  it  is  true — that  ihe  Inquisition  passed  a 
decree  scnfencintj  the  irhole  population  of  the  Netherlands  to 
death  and  to  con  fiscation  of  property^  without  distinction  of  age  or 
eex  !  and,  to  the  best  of  their  power,  the  emissaries  of  Philip  ful¬ 
filled  the  decree.  Cities  were  razed  to  the  ground ;  innumerable 
stakes  and  burning  >uctiins  shod  the  light  of  their  pious  and 
sacrificial  benignity  over  the  land ;  while,  which  was  a  most 
important  consideration,  the  wealth  of  the  miserable  \dctims  was 
poured  into  the  coffers  of  the  avaricious  prince  who,  possessed  of 
mountains  of  gold  and  coffers  of  fabulous  gain,  added  this  other 
to  his  virtues  of  robl>ery  and  murder — the  greediness  of  a  miser 
and  the  spirit  of  a  pauper.  Amazing  was  the  powder  of  S{)ain 
when  the  sceptre  was  handed  to  Philip  by  the  abdication  of 
Charles  V.  It  was  the  most  imperial  power  in  the  world.  “  The 
wwld,^*  says  Mr.  Motley,  “.seemed  to  have  expanded  its  wings 
from  east  to  west  only  to  hear  the  fortunate  Spanish  Empire  to  the 
most  dizzy  heights  of  w  ealth  and  power.  The  mass,  slow  ly  moving 
but  apparently  irresi.stible,  of  Spanish  and  Papistical  absolutism, 
w^as  gradually  closing  over  Christendom.  The  Netherlands  were 
the  wedge  by  which  alone  the  solid  bulk  could  be  riven  asunder.” 
She  possessed  everything — and  what  a  territory  !  I^et  the  reader 
compare  the  Spanish  Peninsula  w  ith  the  poor  Netherlaiid  States, 
and  their  three  millions  of  })eople.  All  that  Spain  w  as  then,  in 
Madrid,  or  Cadiz,  or  Granada,  or  Toledo,  or  Lisbon — all  beneath 
her  central  sw’ay  and  rule,  calls  up  vividly  the  ideas  of  the 
richest  and  most  gorgeous  civilization, — wx'althy  and  powerful ; 
accomplished  generals,  in  army  and  navy.  She  was  the 
mother  and  the  mistress  of  distant  colonies.  Sicily  was  her’s, 
and  the  best  part  of  Italy.  She  had  famous  dependencies  in 
Africa.  She  had  forests  for  trees,  and  mountains  for  ore ;  she 
had  all,  and  yet  the  little  Ixdt  of  States  determined  that  she  .should 
not  pejssess  thetUy  to  rule  them  as  a  despot.  They  demanded  the 
free  exercise  of  their  constnence,  and  the  right  to  the  government 
of  their  cities.  They  were  willing  to  acknow  ledge  IMiilip,  but 
then  he  must  reign  by  a  constitution,  and  not  by  his  personal  will. 
The  history  of  such  a  struggle  is  ever  mo.st  interesting — to  Eng- 
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lislinien  it  must  ever  be  memorable ;  and,  indeed,  before  long 
England  herself  was  forced  to  take  part  in  the  struggle ;  for  Eng¬ 
land  was  a  field  Philip  desired  to  add  to  his  little  farm  of  Empire. 
And  in  the  reciting  of  the  story  of  our  land,  ^Ir.  Motley  writes 
with  all  the  heartiness  of  a  man  proud  to  trace  his  race  and  an¬ 
cestry  back  to  the  men  who  took  part  in  that  memorable  struggle, 
in  winch  the  very  hope  of  the  world  and  humanity  were  suspended 
in  the  scales  against  the  cruelty  and  the  cunning  of  Spain. 

Those  readers  who  are  acquainted  with  the  portrait  of  the 
amiable  Philip,  from  the  pages  of  Schiller,  and  Prescott,  will  not 
be  much  startled  at  the  developments  in  the  story  before  us. 
Still  much  will  be  added  to  their  knowledge.  Thus  they  will  now 
tind  that  this  man — an  imperial  Dominican, — capable  of  any  extre¬ 
mity  and  enormity  of  craft,  perfidy,  and  cruelty,  was  not  far  removed 
from  an  idiot;  that  his  iron  control  and  force  of  will,  was  not  less 
the  result  of  imbecility,  than  inhumanity.  The  latest  historians, 
indeed,  of  the  Pomish  Church,  still  fondly  regard  him  as  their 
ideal  and  nonnal  prince ;  we  shall  be  interested  in  reading  their 
estimate  of  his  character,  as  drawn  in  these  pages. — “  Let  us  not 
forget,’'  says  Balmez,  ‘‘  that  this  monarch  was  one  of  the  firmest 
defenders  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  that  in  him  was  personified 
the  policy  of  1  he  faith  ful  ayes  amid  the  vertiyoy  which  under  the 
impulse  of  Protestantism,  had  taken  possession  of  European  policy. 
Do  you  stigmatise  him  as  an  odious  tyrant?  Jlut  do  you  not 
know,  that  in  denying  his  glory,  in  covering  it  with  ignominy,  you 
efface  a  feature  of  your  own  glory,  and  throw  into  the  mud  the 
diadem  which  encircled  the  brows  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  ?  If 
you  cannot  pardon  Philip  II.  for  having  sustained  the  Imjuisition, 
I  appeal  to  all  men  who  are  acquainted  with  history,  whether,  if 
Philip  had  abandoned  his  much  descried  policy,  the  Catholic  reli¬ 
gion,  would  not  have  run  the  risk  of  finding  itself,  in  the  beginning 
cf  the  seventeenth  century,  under  the  hard  necessity  of  existing 
only  as  a  tolerated  religion,  in  the  generality  of  the  kingdoms  of 
Europe  ?  Now  we  know  what  this  t(deration  is  worth  to  the 
Catholic  Church ;  England  has  told  us  for  centuries.  Such  is  the 
point  of  view,  in  which  we  must  consider  Philip  II.  One  is  forced 
tu  allow,  that  considered  in  this  way,  that  prince  is  a  great  histori- 
t^al  personage.” — A  great  historical  personage,  yes  he  is  so ;  and 
Mr.  Motley  has  enabled  us  to  see  more  clearly',  than  has  everbeenseen 
before  all  the  features  of  this  great  historical  personage  ;  indeed, 
he  haunts  the  story,  without  once  appearing  personally  in  it.  He 
an  industrious,  and  most  indefatigable  letter  writer.  Mr. 
Motley  introduces  us  into  the  chamber  of  the  Escorial,  where 
this  very  thin  and  thoughtful  spider  was  weaving  his  web  of 
cruel  edicts  over  the  whole  of  Europe,  and  almost  of  the  world. 
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**  A  small,  dull,  elderly,  imperfectly-educated,  patient,  ploddiu? 
invalid,  with  white  hair  and  j)rotruding  under  jaw  and  drearv 
visage,  is  sittinf^  day  after  day,  seldom  sjK‘aking,  never  sniiliuj, 
seven  or  ei^ht  hours  out  of  every  twenty-four,  at  a  writinj^  table 
eover(‘d  with  heaps  of  interniinahle  despatches,  in  a  cabinet  tar 
away  beyond  the  seas  and  the  mountains,  in  the  very  heart  (if 
Spain.  A  clerk  or  two,  noiselessly  openinj^  and  shuttin<(  the  doir 
from  time  to  time,  fetching  fresh  bundles  of  letters,  and  taking: 
away  others,  ‘  all  written  and  composed  by  secretaries  and  lii<;li 
functionaries,  and  all  to  be  scrawled  over  in  the  margin  by  the 
diligent  old  man  in  a  big  schoolboy^s  hand  and  style — if  ever 
schoolboy,  even  in  the  IGth  century,  could  write  so  illegibly  or 
express  himself  so  awkwardly.  Couriers  in  the  courtyard  arrinii;: 
from,  or  departing  for  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth,  fetch  to,  or 
carry  these  interminable  epistles  which  contained  the  irresponsible 
commands  of  this  (Jiie  individual,  and  were  freighted  with  the  doom 
and  destiny  of  countless  millions  of  the  world’s  inhabitants,  such 
was  the  system  of  government  against  which  the  Netherlands  had 
protested  and  revolted.”  ^Ir.  Motley,  by  his  diligent  research, 
enables  us  now  for  the  first  time  to  step  into  that  cabinet  in  the 
dark  grim  Palace  of  the  Escorial,  and  to  look  over  the  shoulders 
of  the  grey-headed,  elderly  letter-writer. 


“  Those  innumerable  dispatches,  signed  by  Philip,  were  not  the 
emanations  of  his  own  mind.  The  king  had  a  fixed  purpose  to 
snlMlue  Protestantism  and  to  conquer  the  world;  but  the  })lans  for 
carrying  the  purpose  into  effect  were  developed  by  subtler  and  more 
comprcdiensive  minds  than  his  own.  It  was  enough  for  him  to  pon¬ 
der  wearily  over  schemes  w  hich  he  w'as  supposed  to  dictate,  and  to 
give  himself  the  a]>pearance  of  supervising  what  he  scarcely  com* 
prehende»l.  And  his  w’ork  of  supervising  was  often  confined  to 
j)ettiest  details.  The  handwriting  of  Spain  and  Italy  at  that  dav 
was  beautiful,  and  in  our  modern  eyes  seems  neither  antiquated  nor 
ungraceful.  But  Philip’s  scrawd  w’as  like  that  of  a  clowui  just  ad¬ 
mitted  to  a  w’riting-school,  and  the  wdiole  margin  of  a  fairly  penned 
dispatch,  jK*rhaps  fifty  pages  long,  laid  before  him  for  comment  and 
signaturt'  by  Idiaquez  or  Moura,  w'ould  be  somtimes  covered  with  a 
few  awkard  sentences,  wdiich  it  w'as  almost  impossible  to  i*ead,  and 
wdiich,  when  deciphered,  were  apt  to  reveal  suggestions  of  astound¬ 
ing  trivialities. 

“Thus  a  most  important  dispatch — in  which  the  King,  with  bis 
own  hand,  was  siqiposed  to  be  conveying  secret  intelligence  to 
Mendoza  concerning  the  Armada,  together  w'ith  minute  directions 
for  tlie  regulation  of  Guise’s  conduct  at  the  memorable  epoch  of  the 
barricades— <*ontained  but  a  single  comment  from  the  monarch  s 
own  jH*n.  ‘  The  Armada  has  been  in  Lisbon  about  a  month— 
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un  tn*is  ’ — wrote  the  secretary.  ‘  There  is  but  one  in  quasi,'  said 
Philip. 

“Aijain,  a  dispatch  of  ^lendoza  to  the  King  contained  the  intelli¬ 
gence  that  Queen  Elizabeth  Avas,  at  the  date  of  the  letter,  re.siding 
at  St.  James’s.  Philip,  Avho  had  no  objection  to  display  his  know¬ 
ledge  of  English  atfairs — as  became  the  man  Avho  liad  already  been 
almost  sovereign  of  England,  and  meant  to  be  entirely  so — supjdied 
apiece  of  information  in  an  apostille  to  this  dispateh.  ‘St.  James 
is  a  house  of  recreation,’  he  said,  ‘  Avhich  Avas  once  a  monastery. 
There  is  a  park  betAA’cen  it,  and  the  palace  Avhich  is  called  Iluytal  ; 
but  will  it  ix  cath'd  IluiifaJ,  I  am  sure  1  don’t  knoAV.’  His  researches 
in  the  English  language  had  not  enabled  him  to  recognize  the  adjec¬ 
tive  and  substantive  out  of  Avhich  the  abstruse  compound  White- 
Hall  illuyt-al),  Avas  formed. 

“On another  oecasion,  a  letter  from  England  containing  important 
intelligence  concerning  the  number  of  soldiers  enrolled  in  that 
country  to  resist  the  Spanish  invasion,  the  quantity  of  gunpoAvder 
and  various  munitions  collected,  Avith  other  details  of  like  nature, 
furnished  besides  a  bit  of  information  of  less  A'ital  interest.  ‘  In  tho 
windows  of  the  Queen’s  presence-chamber  they  have  discoAered  a 
ijreat  quantify  of  lira,  all  clustered  together,’  said  the  Avriter. 

“  Such  a  minute  piece  of  statistics  could  not  escape  the  microscopic 
eve  of  Philip.  So,  disregarding  the  soldiers  and  the  gunpoAvder,  he 
commented  only  on  this  last-mentioned  clause  of  the  letter;  and  he 
did  it  cautiously  too,  as  a  King  surnamed  the  Prudent  should  : — 

“  ‘  But  jierhaps  they  Avere  fleas,’  Avrote  Pliili}). 

“Such  examples — and  many  more  might  lie  giv’en — sufficiently 
indicate  the  nature  of  the  man  on  Avhom  such  enormous  responsi¬ 
bilities  rested,  and  Avho  had  been  by  the  adulation  of  his  felloAV- 
creatures,  elevated  into  a  god.” 

Tliis  is  the  contoniptible  side  to  the  model  prince  of  the 
Phurch  of  Rome  ;  but  there  Avas  a  dreadful  side — we  include 
the  utter  incapacity  of  the  man  to  apprehend  the  duty  of  truth 
as  among  his  dreadful  characteristics.  “Joy  and  benevolence,” 
says  Schiller,  “  Avere  wholly  Avanting  to  the  composition  of 
his  cliaracter.  He  Avas  a  king  and  a  Christian,  and  bad  in 
both  characters;  he  never  was  a  man  among  men.  He  trein- 
hkd  servilely  before  God,  because  God  Avas  the  only  being  before 
^hom  lie  had  to  tremble.”  Europe  has  had  among  its  princes 
inanv  men  Avhose  idea  terrifies  the  mind  of  the  reader  to  contem- 
pkte  and  to  image,  but,  perhaps  of  them  all,  IMiilip  Avas  the  most 
iJeal  of  absolute  and  perfect  evil.  Philip  Avas  too  brainless  and 
passionless  to  be  a  Harrere  among  princes,  else  he  had  all  that  is 
wonderful  in  the  mendacity  of  that  astonishing  historical  scoundrel, 
^nd  the  AA'ell-knoAvn  epigram  of  his  reA'ieAA*er  might  well  illustrate 
of  the  deeds  of  Philip :  “  In  him,”  too,  “  the  most  impudent  of 
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all  lies  was  a  fit  companion  for  the  foulest  of  all  murders.’’  Such 
was  the  model  prince  of  the  liomish  Church. 

And  so  the  brave  Xetherlaiiders,  from  their  morsel  of  territory, 
attac.'licil  by  a  slij^ht  buid-hook  to  the  Continent,  and  half  sub¬ 
merged  by  the  stormy  waters  of  the  German  Ocean,  deteniiined 
to  withstand  Philip  and  his  IiKpiisition.  William  the  Silent  was 
dead ;  and  never  in  human  history  did  there  follow  so  universal  a 
sorrow  for  the  death  of  any  individual ;  **  but  so  soon  as  the  States  had 
laid  their  hero  in  the  tomb,  they  determined  to  maintain  with  vij^our 
the  good  cause.  Xay,  on  the  very  day  of  his  mui*der,  the  Estates 
of  Holland,  then  sitting  at  Delft,  passed  a  resolution  ‘  to  maiiitaiii 
the  good  cause  to  the  uttermost,  without  sparing  gold  or  blood.’” 
This  was  brave ;  but  unfortunately  they  had  no  leader :  as  Car- 
Ivle  would  say,  th<‘y  had  no  capable  man.  ( )n  the  contrary,  with 
all  our  dec'pest  sympathies  alive  with  good  wishes  for  their  success, 
we  are  compelled  to  see  them  constantly  and  utterly  incapable. 
I’erhaps  we  must  not  too  sev’erely  blame  this  ;  they  knew  it,  and 
hence  they  sought  the  protection  of  their  liberties  by  a  neighbour¬ 
ing  and  friendly  Power.  The  que.stion  was — should  that  Power 
be  France  or  England  ?  liememberiiig  what  England  in  that  day 
was,  it  is  scarcely  wonderful  that  they  sought  to  place  themselves 
beneath  the  protection  of  France.  If  this  ahonld  appear  remark¬ 
able,  it  must  be  remembered  that  France  was  the  land  of  the 
Huguenots,  with  whom  the  Calvinists  of  Holland  had  great  reli¬ 
gious  .sympathie.s,  while  Elizabeth’s  dislike  to  the  discipline  of 
Geneva  was  well  known.  The  Protestants  of  the  Xetlierlaiids 
turned  most  naturally  and  hopefully  to  Henry  of  Navarre,  as  their 
expected  and  j)ledged  defender  ;  and  although  he  was  not  yet  on 
the  throne,  yet  he  held  in  check  the  assumptions  of  the  Papk 
party,  and  was  the  acknowledged  head  and  leader  of  the  great 
Protestant  j)arty  on  the  Continent.  It  rcM^uires,  as  our  author  has 
said,  an  etl’ort  of  the  imagination  to  reduce  Englsind  to  the  slender 
])roporti(ms  which  belonged  to  her  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth.  It'> 
j)opulation  was  jK‘rha[)s  not  gi’eater  than  the  numbers  which  dwell 
to-day  within  its  capital  and  immediate  suburbs;  its  revenue  equal 
to  the  sixtieth  part  of  the  annual  interest  on  the  present  National 
Debt.  Jjondon  contained  a  population  of  about  one  hundred  anti 
fifty  thousand  inhabitants  ;  and,  while  scarcely  so  imposing  as 
Antwerp,  it  was,  in  most  material  respects,  inferior  to  J’aris  or 
Madrid.  “The  Engli.sli,”  says  the  contemporary  Paul  Hcntznor, 
“  are  good  sailors,  and  lx?tter  pirate.s — cunning,  trt‘acherous,  thievidi. 
I’hrtr  hundred  and  upwards  are  hanged  annually  in  London. 
Yet  that  ejHMjh  for  England  was  full  of  life,  and  light,  and  new¬ 
born  strength. 

“The  constellation.s  which  Imve  for  centuries  been  shining  in  the 
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Englisli  firmament  were  then  human  creatun*.s  walkings  En^^lish  earth. 
Tlie  captihns,  statesmen,  corsairs,  merchant-adventurers,  poets,  drama¬ 
tists,  the  great  (^>116011  herself,  the  Cecils,  Italeigh,  Walsingham,  Drake, 
Hawkins,  (iilbert,  Howard,  Willoughby,  the  Norrises,  Essex,  Leicester, 
Sidney,  Hpenser,  Shakspeare,  and  the  lesser  but  brilliant  lights  which 
surrounded  him  ;  such  were  the  men  who  lifted  England  upon  an 
elevation  to  which  she  was  not  yet  entitled  by  her  material  grandeur. 
At  last  she  had  done  with  l\ome,  and  her  expansion  dated  from  that 
moment.  Holland  and  England,  by  the  very  condition  of  their  eNistence 
were  sworn  foes  to  Philip.  Elizabeth  stood  eNcommunicated  of  the 
Pope.  There  W'as  hardly  a  month  in  which  intelligence  w’as  not  sent 
by  English  agents  out  of  the  Netherlands  and  E' ranee,  that  assassins, 
hired  by  l*hilip,  were  making  their  way  to  England  to  attempt  the  life 
of  the  (^)ueen.  The  Netherlanders  were  rebels  to  the  Spanish  monarch, 
and  they  sto(xl,  one  and  all,  under  death-sentence  by  Koine.  The 
alliance  was  inevitable  and  wholesome.  Elizabeth  was,  however,  con¬ 
sistently  o|)posed  to  the  acceptan(*e  of  a  new  sovereignty.  England 
was  a  weak  power.  Ireland  wa.s  at  her  side  in  a  state  of  chronic 
rebellion— a  stej)ping-atone  for  Spain  in  its  already  foreshadowed  in¬ 
vasion.  Scotlaml  was  at  her  back  with  a  strong  party  of  Catholics, 
stipendiaries  of  Philip,  encourag(‘d  by  the  (luises  and  periodically  in- 
fiaiiied  to  enthusiasm  by  the  hop(*  of  rescuing  Mary  Stuart  from  her 
inijuisonment,  bringing  her  rival’s  liead  to  the  block,  and  elevating  the 
long-sutrering  martyr  upon  the  throne  of  all  the  I»ritish  Islands.  And 
in  the  mid.st  of  Ehigland  itself,  conspiracies  were  weaving  every'  day. 
The  mortal  duel  between  the  two  ipieens  was  slowly  ap])roaching  its 
termination.  In  the  fatal  form  of  Mary  was  embodied  everyihing 
most  perilous  to  Ehigland’s  glory  and  to  England’s  (^>110011.  Mary 
Stuart  meant  absolutism  at  home,  subjection  to  Koine  and  Spain  abroad. 
The  uncle  (juises  were  stipendiaries  of  Philip,  Phili])  w’as  the  slave  of 
the  Pope.  Mucio  had  frightened  the  unlucky  Henry  III.  into  sub¬ 
mission,  and  thert^  was  no  health  nor  hope  in  E' ranee.  E'or  England, 
Mar\’  Stuart  embodied  the  possible  ndapse  into  sloth,  dependence, 
harhiri.sin.  E'or  Ediz^abeth,  Mary  Stuart  embodied  sedition,  conspiracy, 
J^hcllion,  battle,  murder,  and  sudden  death. 

“It  was  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  yueen  thus  situated  should 
^  cautious,  when  about  throwing  do\vn  the  gauntlet  to  the  greatest 
puvcr.s  of  the  earth.” 


And  yet  l^lizabetli,  in  the  name  of  her  nation,  did  dare  to 
espouse  the  cause  of  the  States,  and  to  throw  down  the  gauntlet 
of  war  at  the  foot  of  the  throne  of  Philip,  her  brother-in-law, 
^ho  also  had  expressed  a  w  ish,  upon  her  accession  to  the  throne, 
to  become  her  husband. 

The  siege  of  Antwerp,  in  1585,  is  not  a  new'  event  to  those 
who  are  ;ic(iuainted  w  ith  the  history  of  that  great  struggle.  It 
ha.s  been  already  made  very  familiar  to  general  readers  by  the 
eloquence  of  Schiller,  but  we  have  it  here  narrated  with  a  minute- 
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ness  and  ^^gour  which  hriiigs  all  the  exciting  scene  before  the  eve. 
Our  readers  will  not  ho  surprised  at  any  bloody  deed  in  this 
story  f)f  Spanish  atrocity.  ‘‘  Ottr  Lord  was  pkascdy^  wrote  l‘amia 
to  Philij),  “  that  we  shaald  cat  the  throats  of  four  hundred  of  them 
in  a  sinffle  instant ^  and  that  a  great  many  more  of  them  should  he 
killed  upon  the  dykes,  so  that  very  few  of  them  e.scaped  with  life.” 
Strange  notions  these  of  the  ])leasure  of  the  Lord.  Poor  Antwerp, 
not  many  years  before,  it  had  suffered  the  most  horrible  massacre 
re(;orded  in  history — the  Spjiniards  poured  through  its  streets  ^^^th 
the  cries  of  “  Santiago,  Santiago  I  Espana,  Ivspana  I  St.  James  I 
Spain  !  blood,  flesh,  fire,  sack  !  the.se  hideous  cries  rang  through 
the  streets.  In  the  coarse  of  three  days^  eight  thousand  hnmnn 
beings  were  murdered.  **  Hell,”  .says  ^Ir.  Motley,  “then  .seemed 
to  he  emptied  of  its  devils ;  of  all  the  crimes  which  men  can 
commit,  whether  from  deliberate  calculation,  or  in  the  frenzy  of 
passion,  hardly  one  was  omitted;  for  riot,  gaming,  rape,  which 
had  been  postponed  to  the  more  stringent  claims  of  robbery  and 
murder,  were  now  rapidly  added  to  the  sum  of  atrocities.”  This 
massacre  was  called  the  “  Spani.sh  Fury,”  and  more  were  mas¬ 
sacred  than  in  tin'  Saint  Partholomcw  at  Paris. 

Tills  was  ill  1070.  And  now,  nine  years  later,  the  city  wa^ 
suffering  again,  not  the  horrors  of  a  siege,  hut  its  anxieties  and 
fears.  Antwerp,  as  every  reader  knows,  stands  upon  the  Scheldt 
Those  who  would  ac(*urately  comprehend  the  position  of  Parma 
an<l  Antwerp,  must  glance  at  the  admirable  map  with  which  Mr. 
Motley  has  prefaced  his  volumes.  It  was  Parma’s  design  to 
bridge  over  the  Scheldt,  and  so  to  bring  Antwerp  to  terms,  by 
cutting  off  the  entrance  of  the  innumerahle  .ships  which  flocked  to 
its  creeks  and  harbours.  When  the  siege  began,  William  ot 
Orange  lived,  and  his  shrewd  eye  instantly  saw  the  weak  point 
Parma’s  plan,  and  how  his  bold  design  might  be  his  ruin. 


Ill 


Orange  was  the  one  bnaiii,  the  one  hand,  not  of  Antwer])  alone, 
but  of  the  Xetherlands.  He  suggested  the  conversion  of  Antwerp 
into  an  ocean  port,  and  thus  it  might  safely  have  defied  even' 
effort  of  the  Spanish  commander;  hut  there  was  anarchy  m 
Antwerp,  and,  as  usual,  while  the  hurge.s.ses  were  quarrelling,  the 
enemy  was  working.  Among  other  people,  the  butcluu-s  wen" 
furious,  for  twelve  thousand  oxen  grazed  annually  upon  the 
turi's  proposed  to  b(^  submergiHl.  Hefore  the  magistrates,  sixteen 
but  idlers  made  their  appearance,  hoarse  with  indignation,  to  re¬ 
present  the  damag(‘  which  would  be  done  to  private  estates  by  the 
inundation  and  conversion  of  teeming  meadows  and  fertile  farms 
throwing  homi'.steads  and  prolific  orchards  into  a  .sandy  desolation. 
^Moreover,  that  the  Scheldt  could  be  clo.M'd  was  only  the  dri'am  of 
a  madman.  The  oj)j)ositi<m  was  violent.  Still,  every  one  'va^ 


ridiculinji;  the  Spanish  commander’s  folly ;  hut  they  woke  up  to 
find  thsit  he  had  not  been  sleeping.  lie  hxed  his  little  fortresses 
aionjT  the  Scheldt;  he  tixed  his  own  works  at  Kalloo ;  and  a  placid 
drowsy  little  village  then,  where  had  only  been  seen  a  modest 
parish  spire  peeping  above  a  clump  of  poplars,  and  with  half  a 
dozen  cottages  with  storks’  nests  on  their  roofs,  s])rinkled  here 
and  there  among  j)astures  and  orchards,  suddenly  saw  itself 
chunked  into  a  thriving,  hustling  town.  A  great  dockyard  and 
arsenal  suddenly  revealed  themselves,  where  shipbuilders, 
annourers,  joiners,  carpenters,  and  caulkers,  cutlers,  masons,  brass- 
founders,  rope-makers,  anchor  forgers,  sailors,  boatmen  of  Flan¬ 
ders  and  llrabant,  and  herds  of  bakers,  and  brewers,  and  butchers 
were  congregated.  The  little  church  was  the  main  workshop; 
and  there,  day  after  day,  and  month  after  month,  was  heard  the 
Njund  of  saw  and  hammer,  the  rattle  of  machinery,  the  crj'  of 
sentinels,  and  the  cheers  of  mariners,  where  lately  had  been  heard 
nothing  save  the  drowsy  homily  and  the  devout  hymn  of  rustic 
worship.  And  still,  the  wise  men  of  Antwerp  were  asleep. 
Seldom  has  history  recorded  such  a  record  of  blunderdom.  In 
the  face  of  winter  and  famine,  they  were  engaged  in  framing  a 
j)rotectionist  tariff  for  their  city,  preventing  the  entrance  of  corn  ! 
Orange’s  advice  had  been  followed  so  far  as  to  form  a  more  fatal 
obstruction  to  the  communication  between  Antwerp  and  /(‘aland, 
than  even  by  the  secretly  advancing  bridge  across  the  Scheldt ! 
Had  the  city  taken  the  advice  of  William  the  Silent,  Parma  must 
have  relinquished  the  siege ;  but  the  partial  acceptance  of  it  had  suf¬ 
ficed  to  retain  the  ground  on  which  the  twelve  thousand  oxen  might 
pasture  from  the  sea,  but  put  it  into  the  hands  of  I’arma !  and  now 
from  that  post,  twelve  thousand  would  lx?  unable  to  dislodge  him. 
And  still  rose  the  bridge.  The  breadth  of  the  Scheldt  was  twenty- 
four  hundred  feet ;  its  depth,  sixty  feet.  The  roadway  breadth  of 
the  bridge  was  twelve  feet,  and  ahmg  it  were  placed  block  houses 
^»f  great  thickness,  to  defend  the  whole  against  assault.  But  it 
was  not  the  growth  of  an  instant.  St.  Aldegonde,  the  Burgo- 
inaster  of  Antwerp,  did  not  believe  in  the  possibility  of  its  erec¬ 
tion.  And  Parma,  in  a  letter  to  Philip  II.,  said — “  The  w'ork  is 
t(K)  vast  to  be  exT)lained  by  letters.  The  more  I  examine  it.  the 
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an  effort  was  made  to  relieve  Antwerp  by  surprising  and  seizin^' 
the  town  of  Bois-le-I)uc.  It  was  tlic  principal  depot  of  Parnia— 
it  was  a  populous,  wealthy,  thriving  town,  about  twelve  li'aguoj 
from  Antwerp.  Could  it  hut  ho  seized,  it  would  he  a  fortunate 
blow  for  freedom.  True  it  held  for  the  King,  hut  there  was  no 
Spanish  or  other  garriscjii  within  the  walls,  and  no  opposition  was 
to  he  feared  hut  from  the  warlike  nature  of  the  citizens  ;  and  so, 
in  January,  lo<So,  the  important  enterj)rise  was  entrusted  to  Count 
Ilohenlo,  and  with  four  thousand  infantry  and  two  liundi*ed  lancers 
he  lay  in  ambuscade,  as  near  as  possible  to  the  city,  while  a  Capt. 
Kleerhagen,  with  fifty  followers,  climbed  into  some  empty  gnaid- 
houses,  and  quietly  (Uisconced  themselves,  and  when,  at  ciglit  the 
following  morning,  the  guards  of  the  gate  drew  up  the  portcullis,  the 
ambushed  fifty  sj)rang  in,  and  made  themselves  masters  of  the 
gate.  None  of  the  night-watch  escaped  with  life,  save  one  pm 
ohi  invuUdfd  citizen ^  whose  business  had  been  to  draw  up  the  port¬ 
cullis,  and  who  was  severely  wounded  and  left  for  dead.  The  fifty 


summoned  in  Ilohenlo’s  ambuscade,  and  so  all  went  pinning 
through  the  city,  leaving  a  single  corporal  with  two  men  to  guard 
the  entrance.  With  the  accustomed  inhumanity  of  the  age,  the 
soldiers  had  been  promised  the  sacking  of  the  city  as  soon  as  it 
was  taken,  so  they  proceeded  unfortunately  to  sack  the  city  hefort 
it  was  taken  ;  and  it  so  haj)pcned,  that  although  there  was  no 
Spanish  garrison  in  the  jdace,  forty  Bergundian  and  Italian  lancers, 
with  about  thirtv  foot  soldiers,  had  come  in  the  dav  before  to 
escort  a  train  of  merchandise.  The  little  troop  were  about  to 
mount  their  train  and  depart  when  they  became  aware  of  the 
sudden  tumult,  and  the  burghers  were  aroused.  The  assailants 
were  scattered,  and  disorderly — there  was  a  panic — they  thought 
themselves  hetray(‘d.  Ilohenlo  galloped  furiously  out  of  the  toM 
to  bring  in  the  rest  of  his  troops.  1  luring  his  absence  the  panic 
spread  ;  the  States  troops  turned  their  hacks  on  their  enemies,  and 
fled  ludter-skelter  to  the  gates  through  which  they  had  first  gained 
admission ;  hut  unfortunately  for  them,  so  soon  Jts  the  corporal 
had  left  his  position,  the  poor  old  itiralidcd  (jatc-kccpcr  crawled 
fr^rth  on  his  hands  and  knees  from  a  dark  hole  in  the  tower,  cut 
wdth  a  pocket-knife  the  ropes  of  the  portcullis,  and  then  gave  up 
the  ghost.  The  retreating  five  hundred  were  fairly  entrapped,  and 
Jill  slain  by  about  fifty  burghers.  Thus,  when  Ilohenlo  came  back 
with  his  two  thousand  fresh  tr(H)ps,  ‘‘  tludr  noses/’  says  a  coiitcm* 
porary,  grew’  a  hundred  feet  long  w'ith  suq)rise,  w’hen  they 
the  gates  shut  in  their  faces.”  “  Infinite  gratitude,”  wrote  Barma 
to  Bhilip,  ‘\sh(»uld  he  rendcTed  to  (io<l.  Had  the  rebels  succeed^ 
in  their  enterprisi*  against  Bolduc,  I  should  have  been  compelled 
to  abandon  the  siege  of  Antwerp.” 
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Meautime  tlic  bridge  over  the  Scheldt  was  completed,  and  there 
stood  before  the  citizens  of  Antwerp  real,  giini,  and  frowning, 
the  lunatic’s  dream.  Bitterly  did  they  then  bewail  their  folly. 
There  was  still  a  faint  hope  that  the  great  work  of  Parma  might 
be  destroyed.  There  lived  in  Antwerp  a  subtle  ^lantuan,  Giana- 
belli  by  name,  a  wise  and  clear-sighted  Archimedean  kind  of  man. 
He  was  not  a  patriot ;  he  was  a  man  of  science — a  profound  me¬ 
chanician,  a  chemist — indilferent  alike  to  freedom  (W  to  despotism  ; 
but,  desirous  of  turning  his  science  to  account ;  he  had  danced 
attendance  upon  IHiilip,  offering  his  services  to  him  day  after  day, 
and  all  in  vain ;  and  he  vowed  to  revenge  himself  upon  the  dul- 
ncss  which  scorned  his  genius.  He  offered  to  the  city  of  Antwerp 
to  destroy  the  bridge  ;  but  ignorance  and  incredulity  did  their  work 
as  usual.  The  full  complement  of  his  request  was  not  complied 
with,  but,  as  a  quarter  measure,  he  was  mot  with  some  slender 
materials,  and  wuth  these  he  did  give  an  exhibition  of  his  power — 
he  constructed  a  floating  volcano — a  slumbering  earthquake.  Tt 
must  have  been  a  wonderful  sight,  in  superstitious  days,  to  behold 
his  vessels  drifting  down  the  river,  suddenly  becoming  luminous 
— c'ach  ship  flaming  out  of  darkness,  like  a  jdiantoin  of  living  fire, 
the  waves  of  the  &heldt  all  glowing  with  the  conflagration,  and 
ib  hanks  all  lighted  up  with  the  preternatural  glare.  Tlu' troops 
gathered  upon  the  bridge.  Bichcl)ourg,  the  engiiu'er  of  the  whole 
structure,  laughed  heartily  at  what  seemc'd  to  be  a  veay  impotc'ut 
attempt  to  injure  the  wondrous  structure  ;  but  it  was  bis  last 
laugh  on  earth.  The  ignition  of  the  mysterious  fire-shij)  was 
arranged  by  clock-work,  and,  as  the  vessel  touched  the  bridge,  a 
horrible  exjdosion  was  heard — a  part  of  the  bridge  and  a  thousand 
soldiers  had  vanish(‘d  in  the  air.  No  doubt  had  the  whole  of 
Hianahelli’s  request  been  complied  with,  the  entire  bridge  would 
have  been  destroyed,  and  thus  again  Antwerp  saved  ;  but  not  only 
this  was  not  to  be,  but  the  success  itself,  which  Avas  most  impf>rtant, 
'vas  made  unavailing,  through  the  cowardice  and  blundenng  of 
the  Admiral  appointed  to  use  the  event  if  successful — Admiral 
•lacobzoon,  by  his  well-won  alian  of  Koppeii  Loppen,  or 
Hunaway  Jacob,  immortalised  to  an  infamous  memory,  not  only 
h  this,  but  by  other  like  events  of  his  public  career.  It  was 
'^nly  three  days  after  this  that  the  citizens  of  Antwciq)  knew 
^hat  the  magician  had  effected.  Through  the  ignorance  and  ])ar- 
simony  of  the  rulers  of  the  city  the  great  design  had  1‘ailed ;  but  the 
niemor\’of  those  Antwerp  ‘‘devil-ships”  had  so  printed  their  images 
the  Sjianish  minds,  that  years  after  the  very  fear  of  them  excited 
^thrill  of  terror  through  the  Armada  fleet,  and  aided  the  panic 
^hich  scattered  it  in  the  night  of  the  storm. 
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Such  was  the  series  of  happy  blunders  which  strengthened 
Philip  and  conquered  the  Netherlands. 

After  considerable » negotiation,  Elizabeth  agreed  to  help  the 
provinces.  Formally,  she  would  not  assume  the  post  of  protector; 
but  it  must  be  admitted  that  when  she,  after  muen  tardiness,  con¬ 
sented  to  render  her  assistance,  they  were  in  their  lowest  estate. 
Antwerp  had  ca])itulated,  and  their  affairs  every  day  assumc*(l  a 
graver  aspect.  She  promised  a  permanent  force,  5,000  foot  and 
1,000  horse,  to  serv^e  in  the  provinces,  at  the  expense  of  England. 
Flushing  and  the  Brill  to  be  given  up  as  securities  for  the  repay¬ 
ment  by  the  States.  And  now,  the  chiefest  and  noblest  in  the 
land  went  forth ;  lioicester  as  commander-in-chief,  and  Sir  Philip 
Sidney,  and  Sir  Thomas  Cecil,  the  English  governors  of  the  tvo 
towns.  Leicester’s  reception  was  most  enthusiastic  by  the  States; 
and,  indeed,  the  tides  of  gaiety  and  splendour  flowing  everywhere 
around  him  in  his  triumjdial  progress,  as  the  representative  of  the 
(iucen,  are  tolerably  significant  of  their  material  pro.'^perity  in 
8j)itc  of  the  hara.ssings  of  war,  the  persecutions,  and  the  exter¬ 
minations — the  taxes  of  the  first,  and  the  tyranny’  of  the  last. 

Perhaps  these  volumes  will  not  tend  to  give  a  more  glorious 
character  to  Elizabeth  than  in  the  pages  of  history  and  romance 
we  p<jssess  already%  Mr.  Motley  is  not  wanting  in  a  |xifectlv 
generous  appreciation  of  her  strong  character ;  no  doubt,  just  suoli 
a  queen  was  net*ded  in  England  then.  It  was  not  abstract  and 
ideal  goodness  that  could  cope  with  the  intrigues  and  treasons,  the 
plots  and  counterplots,  the  bold  biigandisms  and  villanics  of 
Spain  and  of  Rome.  Elizabeth  was  eminently  successful;  but 
then,  if  the  glory’  of  success  comes  from  such  principles,  corner 
also  the  compcuisation  and  the  doom  at  last.  Singular,  and  sad  as 
singular,  Elizabtdh  never  appears  in  these  volumes  as  entirely 
sincere,  except  in  her  friendship  to  Philip ;  and,  no  doubt,  the 
dc*ath  of  Mary  struck  terror  into  his  heart.  Tlie  death  of  Maiy, 
like  that  of  Charles  I.,  is  a  hi.storical  problem;  but  then,  if  sove¬ 
reigns  in  gieat  emergencies  may  kill  their  subjects,  or  subject 
their  sovereigns,  are  there  not  also  emergencies  in  vvhicli  sove¬ 
reigns  may  kill  each  other?  We  can  quite  conceive  the  cnNT 
winch  du.died  the  heart  of  Philip  at  a  deed,  the  performance  of 
which,  the  killing  a  sov’ereign,  we  can  well  imagine  to  he 
oa])able  of  giv’ing  to  him  emotions  of  experience,  new,  and  strange, 
and  pl(*asant.  Elizabeth  has  frequently  l>een  painted ;  jH^rhaps* 
never  since  her  death,  has  she  been  so  really  seen  as  in  thes 
memoranda,  thus  at  last  disentombed,  which  Mr.  Motley  has  fuJ'cd 
down  int<j  the  pleasant  mosaic  of  his  story’.  Here,  she  is  the 
virago  queen  without  doubt,  turning  the  tables  upon  jHior,  help- 
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less  statesmen,  amazed  and  sliivering  before  her  passionate  and 
tcmpc'stuous  majesty.  Here  she  is  with  all  her  coquetr}",  and  with 
all  her  cunning  and  parsimony.  In  these  pages,  she  eomes  be¬ 
fore  the  world  in  true  historical  apparel.  Here  she  is,  with 
Leicester  by  her  side — ‘‘Whether  Ehzabeth  loved  Leicester  as  a 
brother,  or  better  than  a  brother,  may  be  a  historical  question; 
but  it  is  no  question  at  all  that  she  loved  money  better  than  she 
I  (lid  Leicester.  Unhappy  the  man,  whether  .foe  or  favoiuite, 
who  had  pecuniary  transactions  with  her  highness.’’  And  cer¬ 
tainly,  poor  Leicester,  on  the  whole,  does  appear,  if  we  may 
say  so  of  a  subject,  to  have  been  very  audaciously  treated  by  his 
n)yal  mistress.  On  the  whole,  Leicester  looks  better  in  these 
volumes,  in  which  he  is  actually  seen,  than  he  does  in  any  account 
i  yet  given  to  the  world.  The  portrait  of  him  is  not,  to  be  sure,  very 
-  attractive;  still,  here  he  is — and,  if  the  reader  will  turn  to  Hr. 
Motley’s  pages, — at  full  length.  Leicester  was  no  favourite  in  his 
country  in  his  own  day,  whether  he  deserved  the  hearty  dying 
malediction  of  Sussex  or  not — “  I  am  now  passing  into  another 
I  world,  and  I  must  leave  you  to  your  own  fortunes ;  but  bewmre  of 
j  the  gipscy,  or  he  will  be  too  hard  for  you.  You  do  not  know'  the 
^  beast  as  w'ell  as  I  do!”  Ilow^ever,  thegipsey,  as  he  was  called, 
from  his  dark  complexion,  was  “  her  ow'ii  crow  ,”  so  the  (^ueeii 
graciously  called  him ;  and  a  queer  crow'  he  must  have  been  in 
the  Netherlands,  from  the  likeness  we  have  here — 

“A  big  bulky  man,  with  a  long  red  face,  ajbald  head,  a  defiant,  some¬ 
what  sinister  eye,  a  high  nose,  and  a  little  torrent  of  foam-white  curly 
h(‘aixl.  Tie  wms  still  magnificent  in  costume  ;  rustling  in  satin  and 
i  frathers,  with  jew'els  in  his  cars,  and  his  velvet  to<pic  stuck  as  airily  as 
,  ever  upon  the  side  of  his  head,  ho  amazed  the  honest  Hollanders,  wdio 
had  been  used  to  less  gorgeous  chieftains.  ‘  Every  body  is  wondering 
at  the  great  magnificence  and  splendour  of  his  clothes.’  ” 

And  very  strange  seem  some  of  the  epistles  of  the  V'irppii 
^iuecn  to  “  her  own  crow'.”  Thus : — “  Rob,  I  am  afraid  you  ^1 
by  my  w'andering  w'ritings,  that  a  midsummer’s  moon 
I  hath  taken  large  possession  of  my  brains  tliis  month  ;  but  you 
■  needs  take  tnings  as  they  come  in  my  head,  tlnmgh  order 
j  bo  left  behind  me.”  And  she  closes  : — “  Now  will  I  end,  that  do 
1  I  talk  still  with  you,  and  therefore  loathly  say  farew'ell 

I  ^0  hundred  thousand  times  ;  though  ever  I  jway  God  Tdess  you 
\  harm,  and  save  you  from  all  foes.  With  my  million  and 

j  h’gion  of  thanks  for  all  your  pains  and  cares, — As  you  know,  ever 

j  the  same,  E.  R.” 

{  And,  to  do  Leicester  justice,  he  was  not  behind  her  Majes 
1  persiflage ;  only,  m  hia  rhotonc,  it  takes  the  form  of  cu^huistic 
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conceit.  He  talks  to  her  of  his wounded  heart/’  which,  ^‘hythe 
ahadow  of  her  hlcf^srd  — whatever  they  may  mean — “  will 

be  made  whole  Hnally.”  He  mourns  that  he  is  where  he  can  do 
her  Majesty  no  service^. — “  Tn  Knj^land  T  can  do  you  some :  at  the 
least,  I  can  rah  f/oar  horsen  heeW^ — which  also  strikes  us  as  some¬ 
thing  new  in  the  way  of  occupation. 

Tlie  Queen  was  more  grateful  to  Ijcicester  than  the  Ih’ovinws 
were.  In  truth,  it  cannot  be  said  that  he  efiected  much  :  po-ssiblv 
he  might  have  effected  more,  hut  the  parsimonious  queen  did  not 
deal  very  generously  hv  ‘Qior  own  crow.”  His  commandancy  in 
the  JVovinccs  cost  him  dear;  and,  over  and  above  all,  he  lo'^t  for 
some  time  the  royal  favour,  hy  a  singular  imprudence  in  taking 
upon  himself  a  higher  jdace  of  autliority,  by  the  request  of  the 
States,  hut  in  opposition  to  the  Queen’s  express  commands. 

Ft  is  impossible  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  pages  we  can  give  to 
our  readers  an  analysis  of  all  the  checks  and  counterchccb 
between  the  two  hostile  parties.  Alexander  Farnese,  I’rincc  of 
Parma,  Philip’s  commandant  in  the  Xetherlands,  is  sketclicdhy 
Mr.  iMotley  in  his  usual  vigorous  outline  and  clear  colouring;  he 
was  so  brave  and  great  a  man,  we  grieve  again  and  again  to 
find  him  fighting  such  a  hattle ;  we  grieve  to  see  all  truth  and 
honour  sinking  down  in  his  character  upon  the  principle  of  servile 
and  ahject  subjection  to  lies  royal  master.  AVo  have  in  thes' 
volumes  the  records  of  lies,  distinctly-written,  said,  and  done  with¬ 
out  the  slightest  feeling  of  coni})unction  or  sentiment  of  wrong. 
Mo.st  anxiousl}’  did  he  .seek  to  lull  Elizabetli  to  sleep  while  the 
Armada  was  preparing,  with  the  assurances  multiplied  again  and 
{igain  that  all  the.se  preparations  of  immen.se  fleets  were  for  the 
American  colonies.  The  tiueen,  who  has  been  usually  siq)post'd 
even  to  have  slept  with  one  eye  open,  was  impo.sed  upon.  She 
knew  human  nature  on  its  worst  side  pretty  well,  and  .she  did  not 
trust  it  too  much;  but  she  was  deceived  by  such  a  perfect,  opon- 
euiintenanced  ingenuou.sness,  and  ingenuity  of  lying  as  could  not 
have  b(‘en  matched  in  England,  or  in  Holland.  The  ])oct.says:— 

“  I  praise  the  man  that’s  awkward  at  a  lie,’* 

d'here  was  no  awkwardness  in  that  Spani.sh  virtue  either  m 
Pai  ina  or  his  ma.ster.  Conferences  were  pending,  procrastiiuibn? 
ostensihly  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  ab(  at  a  peace.  l>hilip’s 
whole  ])olicy  was  one  of  procra.sti nation.  Time  and  I  agaiui't 

two,”  his  favourite  motto,  describes  liim.  AVhile  the  conferences 
w('re  pending,  hhigli.^i  translations  of  the  famous  Hull  of  the 
and  Cardinal  Allen’s  most  infamous  Admonition  to  the  jM'oplc 
of  England,  W('n‘  ])rint(‘d  at  Antwi'q).  Pedantic  Dr.  \alcn* 
tin(‘  Dal(*  was  sent  to  Panna  to  obtain  explanations.  The  Armada 
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was  very  near  sailing.  Still  a  little  time  was  needed;  so  Ih- 
Dale  was  most  ])olitoly  assured  l>y  rarma  that  he  knew  nothing 
aliout  the  Cardinal’s  book,  ho  had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  and  was 
equally  ignorant  and  innocent  with  reference  to  the  ro})e’s  Hull. 
He  was  equally  ignorant  and  innocent  of  both.  Not  a  fortnight 
before,  he  had  received  the  thanks  of  I’hilip  for  having  had  the 
CaiJiiiars  hook  translated  at  Antwerp  ! 

It  was,  indeed,  the  very  age  of  intrigue,  and  nothing  seemed 
worth  getting  unless  it  could  be  got  by  underhand  means.” 
“  Wulsiiigham,”  says  ]\Ir.  ^lotley,  who  had  an  eye  and  an  ear 
at  every  keyhole  in  Imrope,  was  liimsell’  under  closest  domestic 
inspection.”  Hut  even  he  was  lulled  for  a  little  time  to  slecq)  as 
to  the  actual  intentions  of  Spain.  Hut  although  the  (lueen  w  as 
deceived,  and  Hurleigh  was  deceived,  and  Ahdsingham  was  de¬ 
ceived,  and  even  the  poor  I’opc  himself  seems  to  liave  been 
deceived,  by  the  cunniug  Philip,  England  was  not  deceived,  and 
the  States  w’ere  not  deceived.  J^dizabeth  evidentlv  was  herself 
rather  doubtful  of  the  States.  She  did  not  like  the  touch  of 

trade.  The  ojnnions  of  the  Netherlanders  w’cre  all  too  free  and 

democTatic  and  I’rotestant  for  her  taste.  As  a  (pieen,  she  sympa¬ 
thised  most  with  Philii) — as  Queen  of  England,  she  wais  com- 
j»elled  to  sympathise  w  ith  the  brave  Netherlands  ;  but  her  sympa¬ 
thy  was  not  hearty.  It  is  true  that  she  wais  herself  in  a  difficult 
position ;  but  it  is  ecpially  true  that  a  little  more  hearty  help 
would  have  scattered  the  ragged  regiments  of  Ihirma  and  have 
made  the  whole  of  the  States  free  of  the  Spaniard,  and  have  made 
the  building  and  the  launching  of  the  Armada  an  utter  impossi- 
hilitv.  It  is  most  curious  to  see  how’  the  cunning  devil  of 

covetousness  was  cheating  them  all.  ( )ii  evil  sides  and  on  good 

sides,  they  alike  lost  by  their  parsimony.  Hy  his  parsimony, 
Philip  was  cripj)ling  I’arma  and  saving  and  serving  the  States ; 
and  by  her  parsimony,  Elizabeth  was  cripj)ling  Ldeester  and  the 
•States,  and  eventually  England  too,  and  saving  and  sc'rving  the 
interests  of  Philip.  Indeed,  Leicester  in  the  Netherlands  was 
^‘oking  to  his  utmost  to  serve  the  Queen  rather  than  the  States, 
lie  says 

“  ‘  17/ /.s*  I  n  i//  doj  he  WTote  to  the  (iuecn,  ^  and  I  /tope  not  to 
fifi/  of  if^  to  (jef  into  my  /tattds  three  or  fonr  moat  principal  p/aces 
01  North  lloi/andy  irhich  u  i//  he  anch  a  strength  and  assurance  for 
yonr  ^ajestijy  as  you  sha/i  see  you  s/ta//  both  ru/e  these  men  and 
fsoJi'e  war  or  peace  as  you  /isty  a/trays  jtron'ded — whatsoever  you 
/tcuryoris — part  not  with  the  Dri/t  \  and  haring  these  p/aces  in  your 
Imdxy  whatsocrer  shou/d  c/tance  to  these  coantrieSy  your  Majesitjy  1 
warrant  sure  enough  to  ma/kC  what  peace  you  will  in  an  houVy 
'Old  to  have  your  debts  and  charges  rcadity  answered.*  At  a  some- 
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conceit.  IIo  talks  to  lior  of  liis  “  wounded  heart,”  which,  ‘Mw  the 
shadow  of  her  hlrs^cd  — wliatever  they  may  mean — “will 

be  made  wliole  finally.”  Tie  mourns  that  he  is  where  he  cun  do 
her  Majesty  no  seryiecp — “  Tn  Knp^land  1  can  do  you  some:  at  the 
least,  /  can  rah  t/oar  horses^  herl-s” — -wliich  also  strike's  us  as  some- 
tliinj^  new  in  the  way  of  occupation. 

The  tlueen  was  more  grateful  to  Ijeicester  than  the  Ih’ovinces 
were.  In  truth,  it  cannot  bo  said  tliat  he  effected  much  :  possibly 
he  might  hayc  effected  more,  hut  the  ])arsimonious  (piccai  did  not 
<leal  very  generously  by  “her  own  crow.”  ITis  commandanoy in 
the  Ih’ovinces  cost  him  dear;  and,  oyer  and  alxiye  all,  ho  lost  for 
some  time  the  royal  favour,  by  a  singular  imprudence  in  takin;: 
upon  himself  a  higher  jdace  of  autliority,  by  the  recpicst  of  the 
Stales,  but  in  opposition  to  the  (iueen’s  express  commands. 

It  is  impossible  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  pages  we  can  give  to 
our  rcad(‘rs  an  analysis  of  all  the  checks  and  counterehceb 
between  the  two  hostile  parties.  Alexander  Farnese,  IVincc  <*f 
Pjiniia,  Fhilip’s  commandant  in  the  Xetherlands,  is  sketched  by 
31r.  ^lotley  in  his  usual  vigorous  outline  and  clear  colouring ;  he 
was  so  bi  ave  and  great  a  man,  we  grieve  again  and  again  to 
find  him  fighting  such  a  battle ;  we  grieve  to  see  all  truth  and 
honour  sinking  down  in  his  character  upon  the  principle  of  senile 
and  abject  subjection  to  lies  royal  master.  AVo  have  in  thes? 
volumes  the  records  of  lies,  distinctly-written,  said,  and  done  with¬ 
out  the  slightest  feeling  of  comimnction  or  sentiment  of  wrong. 
Moyt  anxiously  did  he  seek  to  lull  Elizabeth  to  sleep  while  the 
Armada  was  preparing,  with  the  assurances  miiltipliecl  again  and 
again  that  jdl  the.se  preparations  of  immense  fleets  were  for  the 
American  colonies.  The  Queen,  who  has  been  usually  supposed 
even  to  have  sloj)t  with  one  eye  open,  was  imposed  upon.  She 
kn(‘w  human  nature  on  its  worst  side  pretty  well,  and  she  did  not 
tru.'^t  it  too  much;  but  she  was  deceived  by  such  a  perfect,  open- 
coiintenanced  ingenuou.sness,  and  ingenuity  of  lying  as  could  not 
have  b(‘en  matched  in  England,  or  in  Holland.  The  poet  says:— 

“  I  praise  the  man  that’s  awkward  at  a  lie/* 

'fhere  was  no  awkwardne.ss  in  that  Spanish  virtue  either  m 
Parma  or  his  master.  Conferences  were  pending,  procrastinating 
osten.sibly  for  the  purpo.se  of  bringing  ab(  at  a  peace,  rhihp^ 
wh(de  ])(dicy  was  one  of  procra.stination.  “  Time  and  I  against 
two,”  his  favourite  motto,  describes  him.  AVhile  the  coiifercnc'C> 
W(u  e  j)ending,  Ihigli.'<h  translation^^  of  the  famous  Hull  of  thcI‘op'» 
and  Cardinal  Allen’s  mo.^^t  infamous  Admonition  to  the  jM'opk 
of  England,  were  printc'd  at  Antweq).  Ik'dantic  Dr.  A  alcn- 
tint*  I)ai(‘  was  sent  to  Parma  to  obtain  explanations.  The  Armada 
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was  vtTV  near  sailing-.  Still  a  little  time  was  needed;  so  ]h- 
Dale  was  most  ])olitely  assured  l>y  Parma  that  lie  knew  nothing 
about  the  Cardinal’s  hook,  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  and  was 
e([iially  ignorant  and  innocent  with  n'ferencc  to  the  Jhijie’s  liull. 
lie  was  eijually  ignorant  and  innocent  of  both,  rs'ot  a  lortnight 
k'forc,  he  had  received  the  thanks  of  Jdiilip  for  having  had  the 
('arJiiiars  hook  translated  at  .Vn twerp  ! 

It  was,  indeed,  the  very  age  of  intrigue,  ‘‘  and  nothing  seemed 
worth  getting  unless  it  could  be  got  by  underhand  means.” 
“ Walsiiigham,”  says  ^Ir.  ]\Iotley,  ‘‘who  had  an  eye  and  an  ear 
at  every  keyhole  in  i-hirojie,  was  himsell’  under  closest  domestic 
inspection.”  Put  even  he  was  lulled  for  a  little  time  to  sleep  as 
t(»  the  actual  intentions  of  Sjiain.  Put  although  the  tbieen  was 
(loceived,  and  Purleigh  was  deceived,  and  \\"alsingham  was  de¬ 
rived,  and  even  the  poor  I’opo  himself  seems  to  have  been 
deceived,  by  the  cunning  Philip,  Ihigland  was  not  deceived,  and 
the  States  were  not  deceived.  Klizaheth  evidently  was  herself 
rather  doubtful  of  the  States.  She  did  not  like  the  touch  of 

trade.  The  ojnnions  of  the  Xetherlandi'rs  were  all  too  free  and 

di'iuoeratic  and  Protestant  for  her  taste.  As  a  (pieen,  she  sympa¬ 
thised  most  with  Philip — as  Queen ‘of  England,  she  was  coni- 
jiclled  to  sympathise  with  the  brave  Netherlands  ;  but  her  sympa¬ 
thy  was  not  hearty.  It  is  true  that  she  was  herself  in  a  difficult 
position ;  but  it  is  e({ually  true  that  a  little  more  hearty  help 
would  have  scattered  the  ragged  regiments  of  Ihirma  and  have 
iiuidc  the  whole  of  the  States  free  of  the  S})aniard,  and  have  made 
the  huildiiig  and  the  launching  of  the  Armada  an  utter  impossi¬ 
bility.  It  ^  is  most  curious  to  see  how  the  cunning  devil  of 

coN’etousness  was  cheating  them  all.  ( )n  evil  sides  and  on  good 

sides,  they  alike  lost  by  their  parsimony.  JJy  his  ])arsimony, 
I’hilip  was  crip])ling  Ioanna  and  saving  and  serving  the  States ; 
and  by  her  parsimony,  Elizabeth  was  crij)j)ling  I^dcester  and  the 
»>tatcs,  and  evxmtually  England  too,  and  saving  and  serving  the 
interests  of  Philip.  Indeed,  Leicester  in  the  Netherlands  was 
X'okiiig  to  his  utmost  to  serve  the  Queen  rather  than  the  States, 
lie  says 

“  ‘  This  I  a  ilJ  ilo^^  he  wrote  to  the  (picen,  ^  and  I  hope  not  to 
fnil  of  it^  to  get  into  my  handn  three  or  four  most  prineipal  places 
in  ^orth  Holland y  irhirh  will  be  such  a  strength  and  assurance  for 
feir  Hajestyy  as  you  shall  see  you  shall  both  rule  these  men  and 
fiiabe  tear  or  peace  (fs  you  lisly  ahrays  ]>rovided — ichatsoercr  you 
iWyOris — j)art  not  uith  the  Hr  ill ;  and  haring  these  jdaces  in  your 
u'hat soever  should  chance  to  these  eountricSj  your  Majesty y  I 

ill  warrant  sure  enough  to  mahe  what  peace  you  u  ill  in  an  hour y 
'iin/  to  have  your  debts  and  charges  readily  answered.^  At  a  some- 
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what  later  Diomcnt  it  will  bo  seen  what  came  of  those  secret 
designs.” 

Ihitthe  States  wore  keenly,  vividly  alive  to  their  interests;  tlic 
instincts  of  commerce  and  of  freedom  are  l)oth  strong  and  sensitive. 
Elizabeth  felt  as  a  queen,  the  States  and  England  felt  as  nations. 
^Ir.  Motley  has  described  most  distinctly  the  interviews  of  tlie 
States’  Commis.^ioners  on  more  than  one  occasion  with  the  (iuoeii 
at  her  court  of  (jn'onwich.  On.  one  of  those  occasions  shostartH 
the  Dutchmen  with  such  a  disjday  of  the  virago,  that  to  see  her 
port,  to  hear  her  stormy  invective,  and  belndd  her  sweeping  from  the 
room  and  from  the  astonished  and  silent  commissioners,  fidgets  us  to 
rcfid  ('ven  across  all  these  ages  ;  hut  there  were  men  in  the  States 
who  were  (luite  able  to  hurl  hack  invective  for  invective,  if  they 
were  unable  to  meet  cunning  with  cunning.  Darneveld  could  and 
did  give  back  good  substantial  choleric  phraseology,  quite  indica¬ 
tive  of  the  way  in  which  the  statesmen  of  the  middle  classes  were 
educating  themselves  to  talk  of  their  rulers.  The  portrait  of  this 
illustrious  statesman,  who,  if  his  name  is  not  inscribed  on  the  list 
of  successful  great  men,  must  certainly  be  mentioned  with  the 
unfortunate  martyrs  to  political  rectitude  of  principle,  is  an  admi¬ 
rable  specimen  of  ^Ir.  !Motley\s  power  of  painting  : — 

John  of  OLDEN-IUnNEVELD. 

“llo  Avas  now  in  his  thirty-eighth  year,  having  been  barn  at 
Ainersfort  on  the  1  tth  of  Septeniber,  1317.  lie  bore  an  iiiipusiiig 
name,  for  the  Olden- Marnevelds  of  Oelderland  were  a  race  of  ungues- 
tion.'ible  and  antique  nobility.  Ilis  enemies,  however,  questioned  his 
right  to  tlie  do.scent  Avliieh  lie  claimed.  Tlioy  did  not  disjmte  tliat  the 
great  grandfather,  (’laas  van  ( )lden-l>arneveld,  Avas  of  distinguished 
lineage  and  allied  to  many  illustrious  houses,  hut  they  denied  that 
( daas  Avas  really  the  great  grandfather  of  John.  John’s  father,  Gcritt; 
th(*y  said,  Avas  a  nameless  outcast,  a  felon,  a  murderer,  who  had 
es(.*aped  the  i)unishment  due  to  liis  crimes,  but  had  dragged  out  a 
niisera])le  existence  in  the  doAvns,  burroAving  like  a  rabbit  in  the  sand. 
They  had  also  much  to  say  in  disparagement  of  all  John’s  connectioir?- 
Not  only  Avas  his  father  a  murderer,  but  his  Avife,  Avhom  he  had  war- 
ried  for  money,  Avas  the  cliild  of  a  most  horrible  incest,  his  sisters  were 
prostitutes,  his  sons  and  brothers  Avere  debauchees  and  drunkards,  and, 
in  short,  never  had  a  distinguished  man  a  more  uncomfortable  and 
discreditable  family-circle  than  that  Avhich  surrounded  llariieveld,  d 
the  report  of  his  enemi‘‘s  Ava.s  to  he  believed.  Yet  it  is  agu’eeablc  to  re¬ 
flect  that,  Avith  all  the  A'enom  Avbich  they  had  such  poAV’er  of  secretin., 
tlicse  malign.ant  tongues  had  been  unable  to  destroy  the  reputation  cd 
tlie  man  liimsidf.  Jolm’s  character  AA’as  honoural)le  and  upright,  li^ 
intcdlcctual  poAver  not  disputed  even  by  those  Avho  at  a  later  pcri<>J 
hated  him  tlic  most  bitterly.  Ho  had  been  a  profound  and  indefati- 
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gable  student  from  liis  earliest  youth.  He  had  "read  law  at  Ixydon,  in 
France,  at  Heidelberg.  Here,  in  the  head-quarters  of  (ferman  Cal¬ 
vinism,  bis  youthful  mind  liad  long  pondered  the  dread  themes  of  fore¬ 
knowledge,  judgment  absolute,  free  will,  and  predestination.  To  believe 
it  wortli  the  while  of  a  rational  and  intelligent  Deity  to  create  annually 
several  millions  of  thinking  beings,  who  were  to  struggle  for  a  brief 
period  on  earth,  and  to  consume  in  pei’pctual  brimstone  afterwards, 
while  others  were  predestined  to  endless  enjoyment,  seemed  to  him  an 
iiulill’ereiit  exchange  for  a  faith  in  the  i)urgatory  and  paradise  of  Hjine. 
Perplexed  in  the  extreme,  the  youthful  John  bethought  liimself  of  an 
inscription  over  the  gateway  of  his  famous  but  questionable  great 
grandfather’s  house  at  Amersfort — nil  scire  tutissima  Jules.  He  re¬ 
solved  thenceforth  to  adopt  a  system  of  ignorance  iq)on  matters  beyond 
the  tiaming  walls  of  the  world ;  to  do  the  work  before  liim  manfully 
and  faithfully  while  lie  walked  the  earth,  and  to  trust  that  a  lienevolent 
Creator  would  devote  neither  him  nor  any  other  man  to  eternal  hell- 
tire.  For  this  most  olfensive  doctrine  he  was  howled  at  by  the  strictly 
pious,  while  he  earned  still  deeper  opprobrium  by  daring  to  advocate 
religious  toleration.  In  face  of  the  endless  horrors  intlicted  by  the 
Spanish  Inquisition  upon  his  native  land,  he  had  the  hardiliood — 
although  a  determined  Hrotestant  himself — to  claim  for  Ihuuan  Catho : 
lies  the  right  to  exercise  their  religion  in  the  free  States  on  ec^ual  terms 
with  those  of  the  reformed  faith.  “Any  one,”  said  his  enemies, 
“could  smell  what  that  meant  who  had  not  a  wooden  nose.”  In  brief, 
he  was  a  liberal  Christian,  both  in  theory  and  practice,  and  he  nobly 
confronted  in  consecpucnce  the  wrath  of  bigots  on  both  sides.  At  a 
later  period  the  most  zealous  Calvinists  called  him  Pope  John,  and  the 
opinions  to  which  he  was  to  owe  such  appellations  had  already  been 
formed  in  his  mind. . ” 

“  He  was  a  man  of  noble  and  imposing  presence,  with  thick  hair 
pushed  from  a  broad  forehead  rising  dome-like  above  a  square  and 
massive  face ;  a  strong  deeply-coloured  physiognomy,  with  shaggy 
brow',  a  chill  blue  eye,  not  wiiiiiiiig  but  commanding,  high  cheek 
hones,  a  solid,  somewhat  scornful  nose,  a  firm  mouth  and  chin,  en¬ 
veloped  in  a  copious  brown  beard ;  the  whole  head  not  unfitly  framed 
in  the  stiff  formal  ruff  of  the  period ;  and  the  tall  stately  figure  well 
draped  in  Magisterial  robes  of  velvet  and  sable — sueh  was  John  of 
Olden- Barneveld.  ’  ’ 

We  must  check  ourselves  in  narrative  and  in  quotation.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  describe  these  volumes  as  the  Iliad  of  Liberty. 
If  the  Netherlands  were  the  Pass  of  Therinopyloe,  the  English 
channel  was  the  Salamis  of  that  day.  Philip  was  the  mad  Xerxes 
of  his  age ;  he  would  liave  chained  the  Helle.spont ;  but  he  had 
Qcithcr  passion  nor  pity ;  and  was  utterly  unable,  like  the  elder 
and  nobler  tyrant,  to  shed  a  tear,  however  many  millions  might 
have  passed  him  by  on  their  way  to  their  doom.  He  had  no 
remorse,  and  was  incapable  of  a  conscience. 
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There  is  no  doubt  we  have  to  thank  the  Queen’s  temponsiiis 
and  deceitful  policy  for  the  Armada,  which  Philip  at  last  contrived 
to  launch  against  England.  (Jiie  cannot  rid  one’s  mind  of  tb 
ini])rcssion,  that  in  Elizabeth  there  really  somewhere  lurked  a 
latent  fear  of  S 
It  is  curious, 

shown,  the  tiueen,  so  capable  of  imposing  upon  others,  sj 
capable  of  elaborate  deception,  wtis  imposed  upon  and  herself 
deceiv(Hl.  Philij)  and  Parma  perfectly  understood  each  other,  and 
they  lied  ^^^th  a  remarkable  and  altogether  exemplary  audaeitv 
of  mendacity  which  it  might  be  edifying  to  the  very  father  of 
lies  to  study.  And  while  they  were  deluding  her  with  peace,  tlie 
Armada  was  building,  was  ready  to  sail  for  England,  before  tb 
(iueeii  awoke  from  her  delusion  ;  but  she  aroused  herself  at  k't, 
and  haughtily  flung  her  defiance  to  for^^ign  insolence  :  “  and  then 
the  little  nation  of  four  millions,  the  merry  Enghind  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  century,  went  forward  to  the  death  grai)ple  with  its 
gigantic  antagonist  as  cheerfully  as  to  a  long-expected  holiday.” 
Spjnii  was  a  vast  empire,  overshadowing  the  world — England,  in 
comparison,  but  a  province  ;  yet  nothing  could  surpass  the  steadi¬ 
ness  with  which  the  conllict  was  awaited.  Yet,  even  in  thiskt 
extremity,  all  might  have  been  ruined  by  the  miserable  parsimom 
of  the  Queen.  Indeed,  Philip  and  Elizabeth  seem  to  be  mar- 
V(‘ilously  alike  in  this.  She  thought  that,  although  the  world 
st‘emed  moving  against  her  kingdom,  it  might  be  saved  without 
nioiKT ;  and  he  thought  that  England  might  be  taken  without 
money — he  thought  that  Ihirma  might  land  in  England  from  Es 
slight  flotilla  without  the  Armada  at  all!  At  last,  the  Armada 
set  sail.  Thus  vividly  Mr.  Motley  sets  before  our  eyes  tb 
Annada  as  it  entcTS  our  seas : — 

“  Never,  since  England  was  England,  had  such  a  sight  been  seen  as 
now  rcvcah‘d  itself  in  tho.so  narrow  .straits  betxveen  Dover  and  (’alais. 
.\long  that  long,  low,  .sandy  .shore,  and  <piit(5  within  the  range  of  tlio 
(  kdais  fortifieation.s,  one  hundred  and  thirty  Spanish  .ship.s — tlie  great  r 
niiiuber  of  them  the  largest  and  most  heavily  armed  in  the  world— lay 
fae(?  to  fae(‘,  and  scarcely  out  of  cannon-sliot,  with  one  hundred  and 
fifty  Knglish  slooi>s  and  frigates,  the  strongest  and  sxviftest  that  the 
island  eouhl  furnish,  and  commamled  by  men  >vhose  exploits  had  run^; 
tljrough  tlie  world. 

“  Earther  along  the  coast,  invisible,  but  known  to  he  performing  a 
most  perilous  and  vital  service,  was  a  .squadron  of  Dutch  ve.ssels  of  all 
sizi‘.s,  lining  botli  the  inner  and  outer  edges  of  the  sandbanks  off  the 
Klemi.sli  coa.st.s,  and  swarming  in  all  the  estuaries  and  inlet.s  of  that 
intricate  and  dangerous  trui sing-ground  between  Dunkerk  and  ^'al- 
<  heren.  Those  fleets  of  Holland  and  Zeeland,  numbering  some  one 


[)ain  ;  she  so  carnc.stly  desired  j)eacc  and  friendship, 
it  is  even  affecting,  to  find  how,  as  wc  have 
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huiKlreJ  and  fifty  galeons,  sloops,  and  fly-boats,  under  Warmond, 
Nassau,  Van  der  iJoes,  de  ^looi*,  and  liosoinlael,  lay  patiently  blockading 
every  j»ossible  egress  from  Xewi)ort,  or  (Iraveline^j,  or  Slnys,  or  Flush¬ 
ings  orlbinkerk,  and  longing  to  grapjfle  witli  tlie  Duke  of  J’arma,  so  soon 
as  liis  fleet  of  gunboats  and  hoys,  packed  with  his  Spanisli  and  Italian 
veterans,  should  venture  to  set  forth  upon  the  sea  for  their  long-pre¬ 
pared  exploit. 

“It  was  a  pompous  spectacle,  that  midsummer  night,  upon  those 
narrow  seas.  The  moon,  which  was  at  the  full,  was  rising  calmly  upon 
a  scene  of  anxious  expectation.  AVoidd  she  not  be  looking,  by  the 
luoi row’s  night,  upon  a  subjugated  England,  a  re-enslaved  Holland — 
uiM)n  the  downfall  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  ?  Those  ships  of  Spain, 
which  lay  there  with  their  banners  waving  in  the  moonlight,  discharg¬ 
ing  salvoes  of  anticipat(*d  triumph’  and  tilling  the  air  with  strains  of 
insolent  music,  would  they  not,  by  daybreak,  be  moving  straight  to 
their  purpose,  bearing  the  con(|uerors  of  the  world  to  the  scene  of  their 
cherished  hopes  ? 

“That  English  fleet,  too,  which  rode  there  at  anchor,  so  anxiously 
on  the  watch — would  that  swarm  of  nimble,  lightly-handled  but  slender 
vessels,  which  hatl  held  their  own  hitherto  in  hurried  and  desultory 
skirmishes — be  able  to  cope  with  their  great  antagonist  now  that  the 
moment  had  arrived  for  the  death  grapple  ?  Wouhl  not  Howard, 
Drake,  Frobisher,  Seymour,  Winter,  and  Hawkins,  b(?  swept  out  of  the 
straits  at  last,  yielding  an  open  j)assage  to  ^ledina,  ()((uendo,  Eecalde, 
and  Fainese  (  Would  those  Hollanders  and  Zcielandei-s,  cruising  so 
vigilantly  among  their  treacherous  shallows,  dare  to  maintain  their 
post,  now  that  the  icrvih\o  JIolo/cniC6Cy  with  his  invincible  legions,  was 
resolved  to  come  forth  (  ” 


■ 


1 


i 
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“And  there  sat  the  patient  letter-’wi’iter  in  his  cabinet,  busy  wdth 
his  schemes.  His  grey  head  was  whitening  fast.  He  Wtas  sixty 
years  of  age.  His  frame  was  slight,  his  figure  stooping,  liis  digestion 
very  weak,  his  manner  more  glacial  and  sepulchral  tlian  ever ;  but 
if  thcr  e  were  a  hard-working  man  in  Europe,  that  man  was  Philip  II. 
And  there  he  sat  at  his  table,  scrawling  his  apostilles.  The  fine 
innumerable  threads  Avhich  stretched  across  the  surface  of  Christen¬ 
dom,  and  covered  it  as  with  a  net,  all  converged  in  that  silent, 
cheerless  cell.  FVance  was  kept  in  a  state  of  perpetual  civil  war ; 
the  Netherlands  had  lx)en  converted  into  a  shambles ;  Ireland  was 
maintained  in  a  state  of  chronic  rebellion ;  Scotland  was  torn  with 
internal  feuds,  regularly  organized  and  paid  for  by  Philip  ;  and  its 
young  monarch — ‘  that  lying  King  of  Scots,’  as  Leicester  called  him 
—was  kept  in  a  leash  ready  to  be  slipped  upon  England,  when  his 
master  should  give  the  word  ;  and  England  herself  w’as  palpitating 
With  the  daily’  expectation  of  seeing  a  disciplined  horde  of  brigands 
let  loose  upon  her  shores ;  and  all  this  misery,  past,  present,  and 
juture,  was  almost  wholly  due  to  the  exertions  of  that  grey-haired 
letter-writer  at  his  peaceful  libraiy-table.” 


I 
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There  never  was  before  or  since  such  a  case  of  reckoning  the 
chickens  on  a  great  scale  liefore  they  were  hatched.  Many  of  tlie 
vessels  were  most  gorgeously  decorated.  All  preparations  were 
made  for  an  ostentatious  pageant.  There  was  Don  Martin  Alaccon, 
Administrator  and  Vicar-General  of  tlie  Inquisition,  at  the  head 
of  290  monks  of  the  ^lendicant  orders,  priests  and  familiars. 
Grciit  was  the  expectation  on  board  the  fleet.  Many  courtiers  had 
provided  themselves  with  gay  dresses  for  the  great  celebration  of 
the  conquest.  The  folloiGng  extract  from  a  letter  of  John  Giles 
to  Walsingham  is  most  ludicrously  interesting,  as  showing  the 
expectatioiis  and  confidence  of  the  Spanish  invaders : — 


“  There  i.s  provided  for  lights  a  great  number  of  torches,  and  so 
tempered  that  no  water  can  put  them  out.  A  great  number  of  little 
mills  for  grinding  com,  great  store  of  biscuit  baked  and  oxen  salted, 
great  number  of  saddles  and  boots,  also  there  is  made  500  pair  of 
velvet  shoes,  red,  crimson  velvet,  and  in  eveiy  cloister  throughout  the 
country  great  (][uantity  of  roses  made  of  silk,  white  and  red,  which  are 
U)  1k^  Ijadges  for  divers  of  liis  gentlemen.  Ify  reason  of  these  rose's  it  is 
expected  he  is  going  for  England.  There  is  sold  to  the  Prince  hy 
John  Angel,  pergaman,  ten  hundred-weight  of  velvet,  gold  and  .‘silver 
to  embroider  his  apparel  withal.  The  covering  to  his  mules  is  most 
gorgeously  embroidered  with  gold  and  silver,  which  carry  his  baggage. 
There  is  also  sold  to  him  by  the  Italian  merchants  at  least  670  i^ieces 
of  velvet  to  apparel  him  and  his  train.  Every  captain  has  received  a 
gift  from  the  Prince  to  make  himself  brave,  and  for  Captain  Corralini, 
an  Italian,  who  hath  one  cornet  of  horse,  I  have  seen  with  my  eyes  a 
saddle  with  the  traj)pings  of  his  horse,  his  coat  and  rapier^  and 
datjyerj  which  cost  3,500  French  Crowns.  (I!)  All  their  lances  are 
painted  of  divers  colours,  blue  and  white,  green  and  white,  and  most 
part  blood-red — so  there  is  as  great  preparation  for  a  triumph  as  for 
war.  A  great  number  of  English  priests  come  to  Antwerp  from  all 
places.  The  commandment  is  given- to  all  the  churhes  to  read  the 
Litany  daily  for  the  prosperity  of  the  Prince  in  his  enterprise.”  John 
Giles  to  Walsingham,  4  Dec.,  1587.  (S.  P.  Othce  MiS.) 


London  was  almo.st  before  the  eyes  of  the  anxious  invaders :  they 
loni^d  to  lay  their  hands  on  the  rich  masses  of  w  ealth  in  the  Biitisn 
caj)ital.  There  w’erc  men  on  board  w  ho  remembered  the  siege  of 
Antwerp — the  sack  of  Antw^eq)  eleven  years  before — the  fuiy  of 
Antw’erp — who  hud  enriched  themselves  in  an  hour  with  the  accu¬ 
mulations  of  a  merchant’s  lifetime.  There  were  men  who  had  slam 
fathers  and  mothers,  and  sons  and  daughters,  and  brides  and  biiJc- 
grooms,  before  each  others  eyes,  till  the  number  of  the  slaughtered 
and  butchered  inhabitants  in  the  streets  rose  to  thousands,  and  the 
plunder  from  the  warehouses  and  palaces  was  counted  by  millions. 
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But  it  had  been  resolved  that  the  fury  of  London  should  be  more 
thorough  than  the  fury  of  Antwerp.  We,  of  course,  cannot  follow 
Mr.  Motley  through  jill  tho  minute  particulars  of  the  disastrous 
vovairc  of  the  lnvi}icible — harassed  iii  every  stage  of  progress. 
There  was  misconception.  All  Spaniards  moved  and  breathed  in 
an  atmosphere  of  duplicity  and  deceit ;  and  Medina  Sidoiiia  sus¬ 
pected  Fariicsc  of  treachery.  Then  in  the  dark  night  was  heard 
the  mysterious  drip  of  oars,  and  the  sob  of  the  storm ;  and  sud- 
dciilv  the  sea  became  luminous,  and  six  llaming  vessels  were  seen 
bearing  steadily  do^\^l  upon  them :  and  then  ensued  the  horrible 
panic.  They  recollected  the  dcvil-shijis  of  Gianabelli,  which  had 
shattered  the  bridge  over  the  Scheldt.  The  confusion  was  beyond 
description.  The  despised  Mantuan,  treated  with  contumely  at 
Philip’s  Court,  only  partially  successful  in  his  magniticent  enter¬ 
prise  at  Antwerp,  in  consequence  of  official  incredulity ;  and  now 
the  mere  terror  of  his  name  accomplished  more  to  scatter  the 
Armada  than  all  the  efforts  of  Howard,  and  Drake,  and  Hawkins, 
and  Frobisher  combined. 

Reading  and  revoh  ing  the  history  of  that  great  event,  wo  have 
appropriated  to  ourselves  as  a  nation  the  words  of  the  Psalmist, 
“(jod  is  known  in  her  palaces  for  a  refuge.  For  lo!  the 
kings  were  assembled ;  they  passed  by  together.  They  saw  it, 
and  so  they  marvelled;  they  were  troubled,  and  hasted  away. 
Fear  took  hold  upon  them  there,  and  pain,  as  of  a  woman  in 
travail.  Thou  breakest  the  ships  of  Tarshish  with  an  cast 
wind.” 

These  volumes  are  an  admirable  summary  of  the  ways  and 
moans  of  despotism.  They  arc  also  an  equally  admirable  sum- 
mar\’  of  the  ways  and  means  of  liberty.  And  it  is  very  note¬ 
worthy  that,  in  spite  of  its  imperial  resources  and  wealth,  despo¬ 
tism  was  most  plainly  getting  the  worst  of  it  in  the  struggle.  Tho 
cities  obedient  to  Spain  were  in  utter  and  most  abject  desolation. 
Antweq),  at  last,  was  imprisoned  and  paralysed.  Its  docks  and 
basins,  where  2,500  ships  had  once  been  counted,  were  empty ; 
grass  was  growing  in  the  streets;  its  old  labouring  population  had 
vanished,  and  the  Jesuits  had  returned  in  swanns — Ghent, 
Bruges,  Valenciennes,  and  Tournay  in  them;  all  commerce, 
manufactures,  and  agriculture,  were  dying  lingering  deaths;  spots 
proverbial  for  industry  had  been  transformed  into  wildernesscs|; 
instead  of  the  cheerful  tramp  of  the  artizans  and  mechanics, 
foraging  bands  of  Spanish  and  Italian  mercenaries  thronged  tho 
streets;  the  citizens  were  exiles,  and  Holland  and  England  were 
Wyoming  rich  by  tho  lessons  and  labours  of  tho  peaceful,  indus- 
tnous,  and  religious  men  to  whom  they  afforded  a  home.  These 
^’cro  the  ways  and  means  of  despotism.  Villages  were  entirely 
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depopulated;  wolves  littered  tlicir  youiijj:  in  deserted farm-liou;jc.s; 
two  hundred  persons,  in  the  winter  of  lo8G-7,  were  destroyed  I »v 
wild  beasts  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ghent;  and  if  any  popula- 
tion  remained,  for  the  most  ])art  they  had  betaken  themselvis 
to  employments  more  congenial  to  the  taste  of  Philip  than  vulgar 
arts,  and  manufactures  and  trades — they  lived  by  oecupationr' 
hallowed  and  sacred  to  the  thought  of  Home  and  Spiiin — burglary, 
liighway  robbery,  and  murder.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
](e]>ublic,  disobedient  to  S}>ain,  was  growing  in  prosperity;  tlicir 
fisheries  were  a  mine  of  wealth,  incomparably  more  valuable  than 
Idiilip’s  silver  or  gold  mines.  AVar  was  at  their  gates,  but  com¬ 
merce  was  in  the  havens  of  the  provinces;  they  were  driving  a 
ju’otitable  trade,  even  with  Spain  and  the  Spanish  colonies,  and 
the  mines  of  Peru  and  ^lexico  were  more  profitable  to  the  ether- 
landers  than  to  the  idiot  king.  “  The  war  paid  for  the  war.” 
“  The  coming  gemmations  may  see,’’  said  a  contemjioraiy  his- 
torian,  “the  fortifications  erected  at  that  period  in  the  cities,  the 
co.stly  and  magnificemt  havens,  the  docks,  the  great  extension 
of  the  cities — for  truly  the  war  had  become  a  great  benediction  t<i 
the  inhabitants.”  Not  that  the  reader  is  to  find  in  this  any  com¬ 
mendation  of  war  in  itself,  only  he  is  to  behold  the  magnanimity 
and  elasticity  of  freedcjin.  The  very  means  taken  to  crush  out 
the  embers  of  liberty,  and  of  Protestantism,  only  fanned  the  flame, 
and  gave  it  additional  brilliancy.  There  was  a  merry  spirit  afloat 
through  the  whole  of  the  liberty-loving  cities.  There  were  noble 
men  who  were  in  advance  of  their  age,  and  of  many  subsequent 
ages ;  theories  of  government  were  freely  discussed ;  concession  to 
Philip  became  more  and  more  ridiculous  to  such  men ;  they 
flung  back  now  sconi  for  cruelty;  from  their  sands  and  fens  they 
were  beginning  to  show  the  world  that  a  people,  with  nothin 
save  the  Jlihle,  and  Freedom,  and  Indu.stry,  must  be  incomjiarahl 
mightier  than  a  people  with  everything — and  Despotism  and 
Ihie.sk'raft,  and  Laziness  to  l)oot 

We  hurri(‘dly  bnmk  away  fiom  these  volumes.  We  helievewe 
have  read  their  noble  lessons  aright ;  and  we  giv  e  our  heartiest 
thanks  to  Dr.  Motley  for  his  work — to  us  a  national  one,  although 
written  bv  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 
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V. 

I  THE  DODGES  OF  ROM^ENISM.* 

jl  There  exists  in  the  heart  of  England,  although  unkno\ni  to  the 
I  ;Teat  body  of  the  nation,  a  persecuted  Church.  Indeed,  it  is  undcr- 
i  <tood  generally  that  still  in  many  neighbourhoods  sur\dves  the  spirit 
~  of  persecution,  and  sometimes  the  practice  ;  hut  there  is  ^something 
I  peculiarly  affecting  in  the  condition  of  this  persecuted  Church.  It 

J  is  able  to  produce  a  singularly-lengthy  catalogue  of  woes,  and 

5  frequently  lifts  up  a  piteous  and  heart-rending  cry,  bemoaning  the 

I  exquisite  misery  of  its  condition.  A  very  attecting  item  is  the 

[|  luapparent  character  of  its  woes  and  sufferings.  This  unhappy 

|1  and  ill-used  Church,  like  some  sentimental  people,  is  not  under- 

stood.”  Some  people  who  have  looked  at  it  cursorily  have  come 
I  away  with  the  impression,  that  upon  the  whole,  it  is  rather  a 

I  jolly  and  well-to-do  kind  of  Church.  But  it  would  seem  this  is 

J  altogether  a  mistake  ;  and  so  far  from  it,  this  poor  thing,  like  a 

I  sad  ladye,  cherishes  within  her  bosom  a  silent  sorrow.  Indeed, 

this  poor  afflicted  Church  has  a  g<Jod  many  silent  sorrows  to 
I  trouble  her.  She  realizes  to  our  mind  the  idea  of  a  church  con- 

I  stantly  suffering  from  a  bowel  complaint.  She  has  the  power  to 

I  feel,  and  to  feel  very  acutely  in  the  bowels.  She  feels  many 

I  things,  and  feels  it  there  ;  a  little  tells  there — a  little  hint  about 

j  what  she  has  been,  tells  there.  For,  indeed,  she  has  been  in  her 

j  time  a  very  badly  behaved  and  most  naughty  Church.  And  it 

j  would,  in  fact,  be  about  (piite  impossible  to  find  any  single  one  of 
i  the  Ten  Commandments  slie  has  not  broken,  and  taught  men  so.’’ 
1  She  does  not  like  to  hear  of  these  things,  nor,  indeed,  is  she  very 
I  often  reminded  of  them.  I5ut  at  this  present  time  she  comes  before 
the  British  nation  wrought  up  to  a  jdirenzy,  like  a  very  elderly 

Constance,  with  a  grey  wig,  and  rather  the  worse  for  liipior, 
•‘^reaming  about  her  absent  child;  after  the  fashion  of  Tom 
'  Hood’  s  unhaiipy  mother — 

j  **  I’ve  lost,  I’ve  lost  iny  child.” 

y  Yes,  this  is  the  unhappy  lady’s  grief ;  poor,  disconsolate  Rachel 
’  mourning  for  her  babies ;  and  we  did  not  think  the  case  had  been 
■  bad  as  it  is,  but  a  distinguished  son  of  the  Elderly  ^latron — 


•  I.  The  Dublin  Jievieir,  Atiijnst,  1860.  Article — The  English  Poor  Law  and 

CHtholic  Poor. 

n.  The  Protestant  Alliance  and  Mr.  \V.  Turnbull,  of  the  State  Paper  Office. 
Memorial,  CorreHpondence,  &c.  London  :  Printed  for  the  Protestant  Alliance. 
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Cardinal  Wiseman— on  the  behalf  of  his  mother,  lifts  up  a  verv 
distinct  and  indignant  note  in  certain  literarj^  gems  he  puljlishcs 
from  time  to  time,  for  the  edification  of  the  faithful,  'svhich  he  calls 
Pastorals. 

% 

“Alas!  the  pooroqdian  in  London,  deprived  often  of  both  parents, 
perhaps  in  company  of  several  little  brothers  and  sisters,  lielplegg 
as  himself,  he  may  for  a  time  be  tossed  from  the  precarious  suppon 
of  one  relation  to  another,  till  at  length  he  is  allowed  to  drop  into 
the  oblivion  of  the  union,  where  he  gi’ows  up  a  lonely  youth  who 
prays  not  for  his  unknown  parents’  souls. 

“  There  are  among  the  poor  heroic  exceptions  to  this  sad  history; 
we  find  constantly  the  poorest  relations  struggling  manfully  to  keep 
their  relations,  or  even  friends’  children  from  this  terrible  fate ;  kt 
a  melancholy  experience  teaches  us  that  many,  very  many,  fall 
through  this  utter  helplessness  into  those  abysses  of  perdition.  And, 
strange  to  say,  even  in  this  we  can  trace  resemblance  to  the  lot  to 
which  our  Divine  Redeemer  was  doomed  by  a  malicious  world. 
Herod  is  described  as  having  sought  His  life  in  singular  words:— 

^  Mortiil  mmi  qnl  qiuvrehant  aaimam  piierU.*  ‘They  are  dead,’ it  is 
written,  ‘wdio  sought  (literally)  the  soul  of  the  child.’  Yes,  Herod 
sought  to  take  away  the  life  of  the  body  of  the  holy  child.  Many  strive 
to  take  the  soul’s  life  from  our  poor  orphans  ;  and  obseiwe,  Herod  did 
not  threaten  and  bluster,  nor  did  house  violence  at  first.  No,  all  was 
gentle  and  respectful ;  he  loved,  nay,  he  worshipped  the  child  whom 
lie  was  about  to  destroy.  ‘  When  you  have  found  him,  tell  me,  that 
1  also  may  come  and  adore  him.’  Such  were  his  words  to  the  wise 
men  of  the  East.  The  crafty  false  friend  ;  the  hypocritical  destroyer 
of  all  that  was  best  on  earth,  had  not  God  foiled  him  !  And  it  is 
always  with  smooth  words  and  kind  looks  that  the  little  orphan  is 
claimed  for  destruction.  ‘  I  will  educate  and  support  him,’  a  lx;nc- 
volent  patron  or  rich  relation  would  most  willingly  say.  Hut  one 
condition  is  inexonibly  added — he  must  be  put  into  a  Protestant 
institution;  the  child’s  soul  must  be  the  purchase-money  of  charity. 
‘  Ijet  me  have  your  child,’  whispers  a  truly  well-meaning,  kind- 
hearted  lady  to  the  sickly  mother  or  burdened  kinswoman,  ‘  Jind  I 
will  make  a  lady  of  her ;  she  shall  want  for  nothing.’  In  what 
religion  vvill  she  be  brought  up  ?  ‘  Of  course  not  in  the  Catholic. 

Alw'ays  the  same — it  is  the  child’s  soul  that  is  begged  for.  And  if 
this  >x)  refused,  the  poor  thing  is  flung  back,  remorselessly,  to  the 
risk  of  losing  its  earthly  life.  And  it  is  even  better  so. 

“  It  may  Ik?  thought  that,  after  all,  if  our  oqflians  arc  placed  in 
the  rt?oeptaclc  for  varied  misery  provided  by  the  nation,  though  their 
existence  may  be  solitary,  their  religion  at  least  wdll  be  safe  under 
the  guarantee  of  the  law.  Would  to  God  it  vvere  so  ?  It  would  k 
difllcult  to  frame  a  law  in  favour  of  Catholic  children  which  the 
craft  or  the  pow  er  of  petty  Herods  will  not  elude  or  violate. 

“  We  have  learnt  how,  by  vexatious  delay^s,  intricate  correspon¬ 
dences,  harassing  denials,  and  putting  to  proof  of  uneducated  rcla- 
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tions,  by  the  division  of  jurisdiction  between  boards  and  committees, 
and  by  no  end  of  paltry  excuses  and  mean** evasions,  months  and 
years  can  l)e  dragged  over  till  a  child’s  affections  have  been  weaned 
1‘rom  a  sister,  or  its  mind  poisoned  against  the  only  inheritance  of  a 
mother.  No,  they  are  far  from  dead  who  seek  the  souls  of  our  chil¬ 
dren.  We  earnestly  hope  that  not  another  session  of  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  will  be  allowed  to  pass  over  without  a  united  and  powerful  and 
a  universal  effort  of  all  Catholics  to  redress  this  crying  evil,  and  lay 
bare  this  mystery  of  iniquity  to  the  detestation  of  the  fair  and 
honest.  But  this  is  not  our  present  scope. 

“  The  only  real  effectual  remedy  is  to  secure  to  ourselves,  as  far 
as  we  can,  the  education  of  our  own  poor  orphans.  To  snatch 
the  very  babes  from  the  danger  of  sucking  in  poison  with  their  very 


i|  Sedition  and  ])rcvarication,  amounting  even  to  falsehood,  are 
no  strangers  to  the  lips  and  pen  of  the  utterer  of  this  singularly 
,  touching  Piistoral — the  man  whose  Church  has  been  convicted 
1  again  and  again  of  kidnapping  children,  although  not  for  the  soul 

iof  the  child,  but  for  very  different,  sometimes  even  distant,  but  by 
those  dignitaries  always  clearly  seen  and  calculated  purposes — 
this  man  has  the  daring  and  effrontery  to  stand  by  the  altar, 
with  brazen  brow,  and  to  utter  to  his  flock  of  deluded  geese  a  lie 
like  that — dares  to  say  that  to  Protestant  Churches  and  Protestant 
people,  who  maintain  their  orphan  children  by  thousands,  and 
would  be  only  too  glad  to  find  the  means  to  maintain  thousands 
'  more ;  thus  attempting  to  find  a  miserable  j)lea  and  pretext  to 
flibulate  the  possible  shadow  of  a  recrimination.  The  Cardinal 
describes  adroitly — it  was  so  easy  to  do  so — tried  his  best  to 
make  bis  auditors  believe  that  he  was  depicting  Protestantism, 
and  all  the  time  he  was  painting  a  scene  of  common  occurrence  to 

I  Rome  and  Romish  priests.  Does  the  Cardinal  suppose  that 
Protestantism  strengthens  itself  bv  Mortara  cases  ?  Not  at  all — 
lie  does  not  dream  of  it.  He  knows — the  wily  Cardinal  well 
kmows — tbe  difference  between  the  tw  o  systems ;  but  Herod  and 
Ids  murderers,  if  history  tell  the  truth,  are  no  strangers  to  the 
wmnsels  and  cabinets  of  Rome ;  and  there  have  been  times  when 
even  they  have  sought  the  child  literally  to  slay,  as  \\oy(  they 
diligently  seek  its  soul  to  destroy  it.  Mrs.  Gretton,  in  her  inte¬ 
resting  book,  **  The  Englishwoman  in  Italy,’’  tells  an  anecdote, 
narrated  to  her  in  Ancona,  ver\"  similar  to  the  case  of  Mortara. 
j  A  Jew  merchant  and  his  wife,  lieing  childless,  adopted  a  niece,  a 
beautiful  girl,  affectionate,  and  the  delight  of  their  age.  She  had 


*  PaBtoral  of  II.  E.  Cardinal  Wiseman,  Sunday,  Dec.  23,  1860.  Sec  TabM 
l>ecembcr  29, 1860. 
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been  nursed  by  a  peasant  woman,  who  on  her  death-bed  confessed 
that  she  had  baptized  the  Jewish  child.  The  girl  was  eighteen  year< 
of  age.  The  confessor  instantly  hastened  to  the  Inquisition,  and 
a  body  of  Dominican  m(mks  presented  themselves  before  her  uncle, 
and  demanded  liis  niece  as  a  Christian  convert.  In  vain  were  all 
her  second  parents’  anxious  cries — quite  in  vain  were  all  her  own: 
she  was  taken  away.  Her  uncle  wrote  and  besought  her  to  hold 
firm,  telling  her  to  be  careful  speaking  of  10,000  dollars,  her  dowrv, 
if  she  succeeded  in  escaping.  The  letter  was  intercepted,  and  fell 
into  the  hands  of  priests ;  but  they  did  not  bring  it  forward  till 
their  plans  were  matured.  ^Meantime  he  was  denied  all  cones- 
])(jndence  with  her,  and  at  length  it  was  intimated  that  she  had 
readily  iinbilx'd  the  tenets  of  the  faith,  and  was  willing  to  receive 
a  husband  from  the  hands  of  the  priests  ;  and  the  10,000  dollars 
were  demanded  as  her  portion.  lie  was  obliged  to  submit.  Tlio 
money  was  made  over  to  her  through  her  confessors  ;  hut  from 
the  day  when  she  was  borne  shrieking  from  the  old  couple’s  amis 
they  never  set  eyes  upon  her  again.  Her  husband  was  an  obscun 
p(*rson  in  the  hands  of  the  priests.  She  vanished  altogether  from 
tier  relatives’  knowledge,  and  the  charm  was  taken  from  the  old 
people’s  life  and  fortune.  And  while  these  things  are  flagrantly 
done  on  the  Continent — and  would  be  dailv  done  here,  but  for  tlie 
])ower  of  our  J’rotestant  pnnciples — the  priest  Wiseman  dares  to 
stand  in  the  heart  of  our  city  and  talk  to  English  ears  of  our  kid¬ 
napping,  and  of  our  llerod-like  seeking  of  children  to  destroy 
th(‘m.  ^^^e  may  seek  the  souls  of  children,  even  the  souls  of  the 
children  of  Pajusts;  but  is  there  an  instance  on  record  where  the 
child  was  sought  by  the  Protestant  unless,  in  addition  to  its  igno¬ 
rance  and  heresy,  it  was  also  helpless  and  poor  ?. 

The  passage  we  have  quoted  from  Wiseman’s  Pastoral  is  a 
specimen  of  the  way  in  which  the  man  constantly  seeks  to  foment 
the  ill-blood  of  the  community ;  since  he  has  spent  more  time  in 
this  country,  his  behaviour  as  a  citizen  (we  suppose  he  scarcely 
regards  himself  as  a  citizen  of  England)  has  been  very  bad.  He 
has  missed  no  opportunity  of  insulting  the  country  beneath  whose 
constitution  and  liberties  his  people  have  gi’own  to  the  formidable 
strength  they  now  assume  in  the  land. 

Well,  that  is  the  complaint  now  of  the  poor  Did  Lady; 
she  cannot  get  to  her  children — cannot  mutter  masses  to  them— 
the  heretics  keep  her  away ;  will  not  furnish  her  with  cope,  and 
pall,  and  chalice,  and  pay  from  the  rates  for  the  elevation  of  the 
host.  IVrsecuted  Old  Matron!  AVe  have  one  battle  going  on 
touching  Church-rates,  and  the  Establishment ;  the  iinliappv 
Mother  we  hav(i  alluded  to,  intends  as  to  embroil  ourselves  with 
another,  and  insists  upon  it  that  we  shall  pay  her  Church-rate 
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out  of  our  Poor-rate.  The  Old  Lady  sees  no  difficulty  in  this 
thin?.  The  much-niisguided  ^latron  ! 

We  have  no  doubt  that  frequently  the  exinvssions  of  public 
opinion  adverse  to  Pomanism  are  plain  and  j)ointcd  enough.  Wc 
have  seen  ten  thousand  things  written,  and  heard  as  many  said,  which 
have  seemed  to  us  most  harsh  and  illiberal.  We  have  no  hesita¬ 
tion  in  sajnng  there  arc  Ilomanist  writers  from  whom  we  have 
received  incalculable  pleasure  and  edification.  But  there  is  a 
sound  Protestant  sentiment  in  the  heart  of  this  country,  and  every 
effort — and  many  dangerous  efforts — are  now  being  made  to  deprave 
that  sentiment,  and,  by  intimidation  and  by  insolence,  in  a  thou¬ 
sand  ways  Romanism  seeks  again  to  elevate  itself  to  a  place  of 
jK)wer  and  importance  in  the  land.  AVe  believe  that,  especially 
among  liberal  men  and  liberal  members  of  Ihirliamcnt,  there  is  a 
disposition  to  look  patiently  on  while  Romanism  quietly  avails 
itst'lf  of  Protestant  arguments  and  the  pretexts  of  liberty,  for 
asserting  its  rights.  Those  who  keep  their  eyes  open  will  often 
find  from  Romish  priests  and  Romish  dignitaries,  some  delectable 
little  morsels  which  show  the  aim  and  intention.  Nor  should  we 
ever  forget  that  Rome  moves  en  masae ;  all  its  children  act  in  con¬ 
cert;  all  its  plans  and  purposes  are  like  the  cnliiikcd  or  plated 
scales  of  the  crocodile — it  is  all  one  creation.  Rome  has  the  grand 
confederated  unity  of  an  evil  beast.  The  humblest  priest,  if  he  is 
able  to  speak  at  all,  will  give  as  much  light  in  his  hints  with 
reference  to  the  great  intentions  of  his  church,  as  Pius  IX.,  as 
Ant()nolli,*or  Mcrode,  or  Wiseman.  Here,  then,  is  a  pleasant 
morsel  of  free  speech — 


“  Father  Oakley  writes  expressing  his  satisfaction  at  the  support 
given  to  Lord  Derby  by  Roman  Catholics  ;  and,  among  other  reasons, 
states  that — 

‘“1.  It  proves  that  tlie  (Roman)  Catholic  Church  is  getting  to  feel 
its  true  dignity  and  right  position  in  this  country.  AV’’hat  we  of  course 
aim  at,  in  God’s  good  time  and  way,  is  to  be,  as  we  have  once  been,  the 
dominant  Church  of  England. 

‘“AVe  had  gradually,  under  the  j)rcssure  of  the  penal  laws,  forgotten 
our  place  in  the  world  as  God’s  only  Church  ;  we  had  been  snubbed 
80  successfully,  that  we  thought  it  gain  even  to  make  common  cause  with 
tjie  sects  of  [yesterday  (Dissenters),  and  pinning  ourselves  to  their 
8ioeve,  to  get,  if  it  might  be,  a  share  in  the  poor  pickings  of  concession 
''^bich,  witli  mighty  professions  and  small  fruit,  were  from  time  to  time 
vouchsiifed  to  us.  AVhat  can  have  led  (Jioman)  Catholics  to  detach 
tbemsel ves /rom  this  ignoble^  though  projituhlc  alliance^  except  a  grow- 
lUf/  coni-ciouness  of  their  true  strength  and  nobility  t 

“‘I  am  truly  thankful  for  all  this.  No  man  knows  l>etter  than 
Dird  Derby  the  “  weak  side  ”  of  the  narties  he  desiretl  to  conciliate, 
V.  Y 
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and  I  rejoice  that  he  considers  our  “weak  side”  to  be,  not  the  desire 
of  magistracies,  comniissionerships,  judgesliips,  clerkships,  and  the  like, 
but  the  ('.fpreiAc  of  our  spiritual  power  in  gaoh  and  ivorJihouAea.' 

(From  the  llomish  Tablet^  May  14th,  18.)9.) 

% 

And  what  are  the  rights  Rome  claims  in  England  ?  AVhv  if  it 
claims  any  tiling,  and  when  is  it  not  impudently,  arrogantly;  and 
auda(d(iusly  claiming,—//  claima  the  right  on  ifa  ttehalf  to  a  second 
CHfattlishmcnt  !  In  this  very  (question,  which  now  is  under  agita¬ 
tion,  what  is  the  ultimate  end  of  the  demands  which  are  made!' 
ministration  in  workliouses,  yes  I  But  not  that  merely,  not  merely 
th(‘  right  of  admission  there, — remuneration  from  the  poor  rates  I  a 
jiaid  chajdaincy  ! — a  church  I — an  altar  I — the  means  of  peifomiing 
the  service  of  the  mass  I  What  is  Ih’otestantism  to  stoop  to  next  in 
the  way  of  concession  to  Rome  ?  Let  these  illustrative  extract' 
reveal  a  little  to  the  eye  : — 

“  The  law  as  it  stands  will  do  much  for  us,  if  the  Boor  Law  Board 
exert,  as  they  are  disposed  to  do,  tlieir  autliority  in  our  favour.  It 
will  do  much  more  in  the  very  few  cases  in  which  tlie  Boards  of 
(luardians  will  a<d  in  a  friendly  and  conciliatory  spirit  with  the  Poor 
Liw  Board.  But  it  will  not  do  what  the  Parochial  Meetings  luivo 
dimianded. 

“  We  have  anthoritg  to  state  that  a  schedule  of  all  such  comesmm 
(IS  in  the  widest  acknowledged  interpretation  of  the  Act  it  has  heeii<^n- 
sidered  can  he  asked  of  the  Poor  Law  Board,  has  been  placed  before 
iheut,  and  is  under  consideration.  Other  and  larger  demands,  ox 
WHICH  WK  MUST  HE  SILENT,  HAVE  BEEN  ALSO  MADE. 

“What  we  want  bi^sides,  and  must  liave,  is  a  (Roman)  Catholic 
Cha}dain,  as  a  paid  officer  of  the  Parish  union,  endoM’cd  xvith  all  the 
rights  and  facilities  in  respect  of  (Roman)  Catholics  which  the  Ihotea- 
taut  Chaplain  is  endowed  with  in  respect  of  all  xvho  do  not  make  out 
a  legal  claim  of  exemjdion.” — (P'rom  the  Romish  Tablet,  May  7tli, 

1h:,!).) 

“The  advice  we  offer  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Established  Church  h 
sound  when  we  bc'g  of  them  to  be  content  with  their  titlies,  and  not  to 
l»ret(‘nd  to  a  monojioly  of  the  funds  raised  by  county  rates  and  poor 
rates.  Precedents  are  great  things,  and  avc  have  a  notable  one  against 
them.  The  appointment  Avith  ecpial  rank  and  pay  of  (Roman)  Catholic 
Chajdains  in  the  anny  has  sanctioned  a  principle  which  must  lie 
applied  to  other  cpiestions.” — (IToni  the  Romisli  Tablet,  April  0th, 
1850.) 

I’he  Mass  in  Workhouses. — The  Belfast  News  Letter  states  that— 

“At  the  meeting  of  the  Xewtownards  Boanl  of  ( Uiardians,  a  general 
ord(?r  from  the  l*oor-law  (Commissioners  Avas  read,  ordering  them  to 
provide  ‘  a  suiUible  altar,  vestments,  and  such  other  appendages  as  are 
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necessary’  for  ‘  the  due  celebration  of  divine  worsliip  according  to  the 
rites  of  the  Koman  Catholic  Church.’  The  Commissioners  add,  that 
‘they  are  informed  by  their  inspector,  ^Ir.  Kobinson,  that  the  articles 
required  by  the  Koman  Catholic  chaplain,  in  addition  to  the  altar  and 
vestments,  arc  a  chalice  and  j^atina,  missal  and  stand,  two  altar  cloths, 
two  candlesticks,  two  cruets,  and  a  small  altar  bell.’  The  board,  by  a 
majority  of  nine  to  seven  votes,  respectfully  declined  to  comply  with 
this  order.” 

“A  priest  in  such  a  position  (chaplain  in  a  workhouse),  and  with 
such  duties,  ought  to  bo  treated  precisely  as  the  Protestant  chaplain  is 
treati'd.  AVhy  should  he  not  be  a  chaplain  also,  with  the  same  oflicial 
position  in  the  house  and  in  the  school-room  ]  If  it  is  not  preferred 
by  the  Catholic  authorities  that  these  children  should  hear  mass  on 
Sundays  in  the  nearest  Catholic  Church,  as  may  very  probably  be  the 
case,  a  convenient  arrangement  ought  to  be  made  for  the  celebration  of 
mass  ill  the  house.  And  a  very  dilferent  proportion  ought  t<j  pn^vail 
in  the  number  of  Catholic  teachers  in  the  school.  Why  shouhl  not  a 
Catholic  boy  be  eligible  to  a  vacant  j)Upil-teachcrship  because  there  are 
two  Catholic  pupil-teachers  already  t  In  this  there  shouhl  be  no  dis¬ 
tinction  of  religion — (!  !  !) — the  littest  ought  to  be  chosen,  whether 
Catholic  or  Protestant.  And  so,  too,  why  must  the  master  and  mis¬ 
tress,  and  the  assistant  masters  and  mistresses  be  all  ITotestants  t” — 
Dublin  lievieic.  August,  18G0.  l*p.  283,  281. 

Popery  in  Phiglaiid,  it  seems,  is  persecuted !  Good !  it  is 
something  amazing  that  tlie  creature  can  dare  to  spell  the  word, 
hrxvcuted  !  Let  us  see  what  are  some  of  the  items  of  its  perse¬ 
cution.  Wounded  innocent,  let  us  look  at  its  sores  !  I’atient, 
sutfering,  much  injured  and  calumniated  creature  !  let  us  also  lay 
our  hand  tenderly  on  some  of  the  secret  sorrows  it  has  had  to 
endure.  Is  this  an  instance  of  persecution  ? — 

“Treasury  Payments  to  Homan  Catholic  Reformatories  for  1859: — 

^  s.  d. 

“  Hrook  Green,  Hammersmith  .  .  1,359  14  2 

“  Market  Weighton  ....  1,933  4  3 

“  St.  Bernard’s  .....  5,337  7  0 

“  Arno’s  Court,  Bristol  ....  1,920  4  0 

“  Dalbeth,  Scotland  ....  1C»5  15  0 

“£10,707  4  11.” 

Or  docs  the  statement  in  the  following  paragraph  look  like  perse¬ 
cution  — 

The  Tahlef  of  February  25th  states  that : — 

“  In  our  humble  judgment,  the  position  and  prospects  of  the 
batholic  body  in  these  kingdoms  is  one  which  should  inspire  us  with 
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hope  ftD(l  ciicrpry,  as  lx?ing  in  vciy  many  ways  encouraging  l)cvon(l 
all  reasonable  expectation.  We  do  not  think  that  tlierc  has  ever 
l>ecn  a  time  when  so  little  was  required  to  obtain  so  much,  or  when, 
even  without  any  special  merits  ot*  our  own,  so  lavourablc  a  change 
in  our  afliiii’s  had  been  effected  in  so  short  a  space. 

“  In  saying  this’we  are  indeed  begging  one  great  question.  We 
arc  assuming  that  the  advancement  of  the  ])rivate  and  pcrfional 
interests  of  some  score  or  two  of  Catholics  is  not  the  one  test  br 
which  eveiythlng  is  to  be  tried.  If  evciy  consideration  is  to  be- 
rejected  as  worthless  in  comparison  with  this  one  consideration,  we 
are  wrong.  Hut,  if  the  interests  of  religion  and  of  the  country’,  if 
the  rights  and  wishes  of  the  Catholic  population,  and  the  attainment 
of  great  j)ublic  ends,  are  to  have  precedence  in  our  minds,  we  think 
still  that  the  present  state  of  things  is  full  of  encouragement,  and, 
if  it  docs  not  stimulate  every  one  to  increased  exertion,  should  at 
least  prevent  any  one  from  indulging  in  despondency. 

“  The  interests  of  British  Catholics  are  comparatively  so  small, 
and,  a.s  a  rule,  so  dependent  on  the  Catholies  of  Ireland,  that  we 
natiii’ally  turn  to  Iixjlaiid  to  verify  our  statements.  It  is  indeed 
admitted  pretty  generally,  so  far  as  the  ab.sence  of  any  statement  to 
the  contrary  is  concerned,  that  the  Catholics  of  England,  considering 
the  necessary  disadvantages  of  their  position  as  a  small  minority 
.among  a  population  deeply  prejudiced  against  their  religion,  have 
little  reason  to  complain  that  the  success  of  any  etforts  they  have 
made  to  help  tliemselves  has  not  been  proportioned  to  tho.se  effort.^. 
If  they  have  not  got  more  of  what  they  wish  and  have  a  right  to, 
let  the  amount  of  their  exertions  be  considered  in  a  world  whero 
ever)’  one  is  taught  to  rely  upon  his  own  exertions,  and  the  wonder 
will  be  tli.at  they  have  got  so  much.” 


Wc  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  the  progress  of  tlic 
Papacy,  and  the  iiiHueiice  of  the  Papal  Hierarchy  in  this  country 
is  matter  sufficient  for  veiy  serious  apprehension  and  alanii.  Wc 
know  that  expressions  like  this  will  only  excite  contempt  for  our 
sagacity,  and  ridicule  for  our  feai^s ;  be  it  so ;  yet  before  the  con¬ 
tempt  is  expressed,  or  the  ridicule  indulged,  are  there  not  sonic 
things,  may  wc  not  enquire,  in  the  modem  action  of  the  Papacy, 
demanding  a  little  thought  on  our  part — passages  like  the 
following,  for  instance  ? — and  the  Tablet  abounds  in  such — has 
provoked  in  us  a  little  disjiosition  to  enquire  whether  Papists  are 
to  be  trusted  too  far. 

In  reference  to  the  Dejmtaiion  to  Lord  .John  Ru.ssell  on  the  perse¬ 
cution  of  native  Spanish  Protestants,  the  Tablet,  of  Dec.  2ff,  says:-' 

“  'J’lie  demand  is  made,  and  those  who  make  it  are  pei-fectly  satis¬ 
fied  that  they  are  asking  nothing  tliat  is  not  most  rejisonahlc.  They 
tell  tl  le  Chitholics  that  they  arc  tolerated  here,  and  tliat  they  ought  to 
tolerate  the  Protestants  in  Spain. 
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“  Witliont  the  slightest  disrespect  to  the  gniiul  principle  of  tolera¬ 
tion,  which  Whigs  profess  and  never  practise,  it  is  easy  to  answer 
this  absurd  demand  on  the  Spanish  Government.  The  Spanish  laws 
are  made  for  tlic  Spanisli  people,  not  for  foreigners.  Tf  foreigners  go 
to  Spain,  they  must  respect  the  laws  of  the  country,  as  foreigners  are 
compelled  to  respect  English  laws  when  they  come  to  England.  The 
Spaniards  arc  Catholics  and  not  Protestants,  and,  therefore,  cannot 
make  laws  for  contingencies  that  may  never  ai*isc.  There  are  no 
Protestants  in  Spain,  and  there  is,  therefore,  no  law'  for  them ;  and 
they  cannot,  without  forfeiting  their  dignity  as  a  nation,  allow  the 
foreigners  who  visit  them  to  trample  on  their  huvs,  and  ridicule 
their  customs.  The  English  Protestants  who  go  to  Spain  luive  no 
right  beyond  the  right  of  the  Spanish  law',  precisely  as  foreigners  in 
England.” 

Romanism  at  present  in  England  is  one  coinjilicated  system  of 
artful  dodging.  We  have  said  this  befjre,  and  then  have  started 
up  indignant  with  ourselves  for  our  owm  fears  ;  yet  it  is  so.  The 
spirit  of  that  system  seeks,  as  far  as  possible,  to  transform  itself 
into  the  light  of  the  nineteenth  cciitur)%  and  to  make  itself 
ubiquitous,  it  docs  its  best  to  gain  over  the  liter[iturc  of  the  day. 
You  intend  a  quiet  walk  on  the  banks  of  the  Brent,  and  put  an 
attractive-looking  volume,  the  ‘‘  Evenings  on  the  Thames,^*  in 
your  pocket,  and  you  have  not  read  many  pages  before  you  find 
yourself  immersed  in  Itomanism.  Sedulously  elforts  are  made  to 
take  possession  of  the  school  b(joks  of  the  country,  and  deliberately 
to  falsify  our  nation’s  history.  Why,  to  forget  Ih  otestantism  there 
is  to  forget  the  Armada — and  Latimer,  and  the  Lollards — and,  in 
fact,  everything  that  made  us  great  and  free.  The  sj)irit  of  the 
Papacy  innoculatcs  as  it  spreads,  like  a  pestilence.  Romanism 
df)cs  not  seek  t<j  convert;  docs  not  waste  time  in  discussion. 
Assiduously  it  takes  possession  of  the  virgin  soil,  and  st lives  to 
make  the  minds  of  children — in  schools,  and  workhouses,  and 
reformatories — and  the  souls  and  fears  of  men  and  women  on 
death  beds  its  owm ;  and  it  tyrannises  over  opinion,  and  over 
government ;  it  can  aw  e  by  Irish  threats,  and  it  can  menace  by 
huropean  scowls  and  frowns.  There  is  not  a  loyal  thought  in  the 
licart  of  it  to  any  prince  or  nationality,  save  that  of  Rome  ;  and 
next  to  this  its  homage  is  due  to  those  princes  who  arc  most 
favourable  to  Romo.  It  exists  by  sneaking.  You  wake  up  and 
nrc  astonished  to  find  your  offices  occupied  by  l^apists  ;  judges 
nnd  magistrates  on  the  himeh  ;  guardians  and  overseers  of  the 
poor ;  officers  among  the  state  papers  ;  you  become  alarmed.  It 
IS  no  bigotry  ;  it  is  not  intolerance  ;  still  less  is  it  what  the  Saturday 
wtiew  describes,  in  its  tender  commiseration  with  tho^fate  of 
'L.  Turnbull,  that  ‘‘he  has  been  uulucky  enough  to  become  the 
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])utt  of  a  paHy  of  fanatics,  Mith  whom  systematic  slander  is,  as  it 
is  apt  to  be  with  all  fiinntics,  the  favourite  instrument  for  the 
propagation  of  their  faith. No,  it  is  not  this,  or  any  of  those 
which  makes  it  a  fearful  thing  to  see  the  weh-work  of  the  Papacy 
spreading  silently,  surely  over  the  land.  It  is  the  knowledge  Jf 
what  it  is ;  that  it  is  an  educated  and  incarnate  lie;  that  it  feeds 
on  falsehood,  and  breathes  the  atmosphere  of  deceit;  and  that  its 
heart  owns  no  human  throb,  but  beats  only  for  exclusiveness  and 
Itome.  Surely,  to  say  all  this,  is  to  say,  what  the  world  knows, 
and  what  a  hundred,  a  thousand,  hooks,  accessible  to  every  eye, 
declare.  An  atheist,  a  Deist  anywhere  may  he  innocent,  upiight, 
lionourahle.  A  lhi])ist  must  he  mischievous,  may’  he  murderoiLs 
to  the  best  interests  of  those  he  touches.  It  is  marvellous  to  notice 
how  in  the  case  of  Archdeacon  Planning,  and  other  men  of  rich 
and  beautiful  genius,  manhood  expires  in  their  soul  as  soon  as 
they"  breathe  the  tainted  and  malarious  air  of  Home. 

AVe  cannot  part  Mith  this  subject  without  referring  to  the 
recent,  and  even  present  little  storm  with  reference  to  the 
appointment  of  ^Ir.  Turnbull  to  the  office  of  Calendarer  of  the 
foreign  ])apers  in  the  State  Paper  Office ;  and,  although  we  are 
vory  glad  to  know  that  he  hasat  last  rt'signed,  yet  we  believe  the 
carries  away"  with  him  in  his  resignation  a  very’  large  amoun  of 
sympathy  from  the  liberal  men  of  many  denominations,  especially 
those  denominations  who  may  be  regarded  as  the  readers  and  sup- 
])orters  of  this  Heview.  “  AVhy,’^  we  have  heard  it  said — why 
make  all  this  unworthy  and  most  illiberal  disturbance  about  the 
aj)pointment  of  a  Catholic  to  a  secular  office?  Is  he  not  a 
citizen?  Is  he  md,  like  his  fellow-citizens,  entitled  to  all  the 
immunities  and  prirtleges  fur  which  he  is  comj)etcnt  ?  Is  it  not 
unworthy'  in  a  great  people  thus  more  ignorantly’  than  even 
jealously  to  fence  round  their  places  of  trust  ?  Is  it  not  too 
closely  imitiiting  the  policy  of  Ihipists  themselves?  Is  it  not  the 
sure  way  to  perjx'tuatc*  all  that  ill-feeling  which  has  rankled  for 
so  many’  generations  in  the  bosoms  of  the  hostile  Churches?” 
To  all  this  it  might  b(*  replied  generally’,  that  it  is  to  be  fcaixHl 
that  most  I\aj)ists  are  doubtful  subjects  to  any  goveniment  save 
that  of  Rome.  They’  are  the  dull  and  servile  adherents  to  that 
despotism  of  the  conscience.  How  it  is  we  know  not  that  men 
voluntarily’  part  with  manhood  and  conscience — we  know  not,  hut 
so  it  is.  ^loreover,  it  is  certainly  the  case  that  all  Papists  use 
power  badly.  They  become  insolent  by’  their  privileges,  and 
make,  as  we  liave  seen,  concessions  precedents  for  still  more 
encroaching  demands.  There  is  a  point  at  which  the  IVotestaiit 
stands  still,  and  says,  ‘‘  No !  not  a  step  farther,^’  and  insists  on 
remembering  the  distinction  between  the  political  character  of 
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the  Papacy  and  of  Protestantism.  And  again,  there  are  some 
special  cases,  which  it  seems  impossible  for  the  Protestant  to  over¬ 
look,  in  which  the  appointment  would  be  specially  dangerous  ; 
nav,  in  which,  beneath  a  Ih’otestaiit  Government — and  we  do 
trust  that  ours  is  Protestant  as  yet — the  character  of  the  indi- 


nduiil  was  so  distinctly  marked  by  the  very  worst,  not  to  say 
nlcst,  features  of  Papal  intolerance,  that  in  truth  he  not  only 
(Icsorved  to  suffer,  but  ought  never  to  have  dreamt  of  an  appoint¬ 
ment  in  a  nation  existing  only  by  principles  he  had  scorned,  con¬ 
temned,  and  maligned.  There  is  in  ^Ir.  Turnbuirs  published 
writings  a  downright  and  hearty  hatred  of  all  IVotestant  things, 
events,  and  institutions,  which  ought  to  save  him  from  any  sur¬ 
prise  if  he  should  find  the  old  proverb  true  in  his  experience, 
that  ‘‘cursi's,  like  little  chickens,  come  home  to  roost.”  The 


!^*veral  memorials  presented  to  Lord  Palmerston  contain  extracts 
from  the  writings  of  ^Ir.  Turnbull  abundantly  justifying  the 
strong  expression  of  feeling  against  his  appointment,  which  he 
has  been  pleased  to  dignify  by  the  name  of  persecution.  The 
Protestant  Alliance,  in  its  memorial,  justified  its  action  by  the 


fallowing  paragraph : — 


“That  Mr.  Turnbull  is  not  only  a  Poman  C^atholic,  but  an 
avowed  defender  and  admirer  of  the  Jc^snitsy  for  if'/toot  he  e.rj> reuses y 
in  his  ‘  Life  of  Father  Southwell,’  a  ‘  natural  hiasy  and  holds  them 
^  in  thehif/hest  veneration y  honour  and  esteem  ;^  and  has,  in  the  same 
work,  manifested  this  '  natural  bias  ’  by  calling  the  Jesuit  priesty 
Garnety  who  was  implicated  in  the  Gunpowder  Plot y  a  *  well’hnown 
mavfyry  and  the  conspiracy  of  Bahinyton  ayainsf  the  life  of  Elizahefh 
and  the  State  of  Enyland  a  ^  yallant  confederacy  /’  that  in  another 
work  he  designated  the  Reformation  a  *  mischievous  event  /’  and  has 
(feclared  that  ‘  he  would  rather  he  condemned  with  a  Papist  than 
saved  with  a  Puritan  /’ 

“  Your  memorialists  submit  that  a  person  who  has  expressed 
such  strong  sympathy  for  the  Jesuits,  and  antipathy  to  those  who 
opposed  their  atnxjious  designs,  and  who  thus  defamed  the  glorious 
Rcfoniiation,  is  most  unfit  to  be  intrusted  with  the  valuable  foreign 
papers  under  his  control,  and  to  be  commissioned  to  prepare  an 
offi(;ial  abstract  of  the  same.” 

Now'  a  man  who  is  capable  of  expressing  himself  in  terms  like 
those  quoted  above,  beyond  a  doubt  is  not  only  a  Papist,  but  one 
so  strong  in  the  faith  that  it  becomes  very  necessary  to  put  a  strait 
waistcoat  upon  him,  that  his  strength  may  not  become  a  source  of 
nuschief  to  himself  and  to  others.  A  man  holding  such  opinions 
IS  an  unsafe  man,  and  such  opinions  are  something  more  than 
mere  speculative  heresies. 
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The  Memorial  of  the  lioligious  Tract  Society  quotes  still  more 
in  detail  from  the  writings  of  “  the  persecuted  man  f  ’  justifying 
by  more  copious  extracts  the  grounds  for  fear,  and  the  charges 
against  ^Ir.  Turnbull  of  the  extremity  of  his  views  since  his  per¬ 
version  to  Romanism.  The  following  is  the  greater  portion  of  this 
veiy  able  and  effective  ^Memorial : — 

That  your  ^Memorialists,  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty  to  pre- 
])are  sound  moral  and  religious  instruction  for  the  people,  publish 
Historical  Works  for  the  Young,  and  arc  thus  practically  con¬ 
versant  witli  the  necessity  of  an  accurate  guardianship,  and  a  faithful 
and  impartial  resume  of  all  the  National  and  Historical  Records; 
(‘Specially  of  those  relating  to  the  most  important  period  of  our 
history,  when  those  principles  of  the  Refonnation  were  adopted 
by  public  authority,  under  wliich  the  Empire  has  enjoyed  an  un¬ 
precedented  amount  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  and  of  general 
prosj)erity. 

**  The  necessity  of  such  guardianship,  and  of  such  a  faithful 
rtsumCf  is  considerably  increased  in  the  present  day,  when  the 
Romish  Church  exhibits  the  most  ardent  zeal  to  make  proselytes, 
and  restore  the  kingdom  to  the  oppression  of  the  Papal  Hierarchy; 
and  when — amongst  its  other  efforts — it  is  skilfully  attempting 
to  revolutionize  the  educational  histories  of  the  countr}'. 

“  That  it  is,  therefore,  of  the  last  importance  that  the  Calendarcr 
of  the  Foreign  papers  in  the  State  Paper  Office  should  be  a  gen¬ 
tleman  whose  impartiality  .should  b()  above  all  suspicion. 

“  Tliat  your  !Mcmonalists  have  learned  with  great  regret  that 
this  office  has  been  bestowed  upon  Mr.  William  Barclay  Tunibull, 
v.’ho,  evmi  before  his  profe.ssion  as  a  Roman  Catholic,  in  the  pre¬ 
face  of  a  book  entitled  ‘  Logendo}  Catholicne,’  and  dedicated  to  the 
memory  of  Peter  Rabadeiieira,  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  printed  at 
Jvliidiurgh  A.i).  1840;  and  subsequently,  in  the  preface  to  the 
works  of  Robert  Southwell,  of  the  same  Jesuit  community,  ex¬ 
pressed  himself  in  the  following  language : — 

‘‘  1.  As  to  the  Reformation. 

‘‘  ‘  But  the  conventual  orders  were  guilty  of  one  unpardonable 
oflence.  They  were  too  rich !  Hence  the  Reformation,  and 
Henry’s  zeal  for  religion.  The  Church  must  never  be  opulent  in 
worldly  means,  for  then  it  is  laid  open  to  the  assaults  of  the  enemy 
— s/ifep‘shiii)ir(f  iroIcciSj  pious  Dissenters' — Preface  to  L.  C.,  }>.  12. 

‘‘  2.  As  to  ^ronachism  and  its  frauds. 

“  ‘  I  advcx'ate  the  revival  of  monastic  institutions,  and  apologise 
for  the  pious  lictiou  of  the  early  ages.’ — Preface  to  L.  C.,  p.  Id. 
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3.  As  lo  tho  Jesuits. 

«  *  And  these  sentiments  ’ — as  to  SouthwolFs  poetical  works — 

‘  have  been  induced  not  by  a  mere  natural  bias  or  respect  towards 
the  illtisfriofts  Hocieiy  of  which  he  was  a  memhery  and  which  I  hold 
in  the  highcHt  venerafionj  honoar,  and  cstccniy  etc. — Preface  to 
Southwell,  p.  GO. 

“  4.  As  to  bis  resolve  and  spirit  towards  all  *  heretics.* 

*  /  will  do  all  that  in  me  lies  to  aid  the  extinction  of  hercsiesy 
and  the  establishment  of  the  Catholic  Church  of  Christ  upon  earth  ! 
I  rcpcaty  that  I  am  no  llomanist ;  hut  this  I  declarey  that  I  had 
rather  be  condemned  with  a  Papist  than  saved  with  a  Puritan* — 
Preface  to  L.  C.,  p.  16.** 

■\Vc  believe  no  person  reading  these  memorials,  especially  the 
extracts  embodied  in  them,  can  feel  any  very  considerable 
smputhy  for  Mr.  Turnbull.  To  be  sure,  he  has  lost  his  otHce, 
but  for  the  expressions  of  opinions  as  utterly  opposed  to  the 
Papacy,  as  they  are  opposed  to  the  genius  and  spirit  of  Protestant¬ 
ism  in  a  Catholic  country,  he  would  lose  his  liberty,  and,  probably, 
his  life,  while  once  he  would  have  illuminated  the  midnight 
streets  as  the  la.st  act  of  the  Auto  de  Fa,  Surely  the  eligibility 
for  certain  offices  depends  frequently  upon  certain  principles ;  wo 
would  not  persecute  an  Atheist  for  the  avowal  of  certain  doctrines, 
or  a  Socinian  for  wdiat  we  might  be  compelled  to  regard  as  here¬ 
sies,  but  we  assuredly  would  not  commend  him,  wnatever  other 
fitnesses  he  might  have  as  a  proper  person  to  become  the  minister 
of  some  Congregational  Cnurch ;  and  certainly,  wxre  wo  a 
bishop,  we  should  not  ordain  him  a  priest  of  the  Church  of 
England.  If  this  is  to  be  called  persecution,  wxdl,  it  must  be  so 
called.  Men  w’hen  they  adopt  certain  opinions,  adopt  in  their 
avowal  certain  consequences.  Jesuists,  and  their  admirers,  wo 
believe  to  be  unsafe  members  of  civil  society ;  every  principle  of 
their  peculiar  creed  becomes  a  crime,  and  has  been  a  treason 
against  the  interests  of  the  human  family.  Mr,  Turnbull  is  a 
Jesiiist,  or,  if  not,  a  hearty  admirer  of  their  men,  and  the  very 
laureate  of  their  treasons.  We  utterly  execrate,  and  altogether 
we  abominate  the  sacred  colleges  of  8t.  Omers  and  Stonyhurst ; 
their  history  is  wholly  hateful.  Marvels  and  miracles  of  self- 
conquest  as  some  of  their  disciples  have  been,  they  have  all 
attamed  to  their  canonization  and  sanctity  by  the  tearing  up  by 
the  roots  of  all  that  is  most  hallowed,  and  sacred,  and  noble  in 
man.  We  are  therefore  glad  Mr.  Turnbull  has  resigned  this  office  ; 
and  trust  he  will  never  have  the  opportunity  given  him  to  resign 
another. 
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15  ut  we  must  especially  call  upon  our  readers  to  watch  the 
progr(‘ss  of  the  workhouse  (piestioii,  and  liberal  members,  and  inciii- 
bers  of  Governments,  who  are  overawed  in  the  House  of  Comiuous 
by  the  tyranny  of  the  Catholic  minority.  When  the  measuies 
are  introduced,  they  contrive  to  get  out  of  the  way — the  measures 
are  usually  introduced  latent  night — and  thus  ([uietly  the  Catholic 
socur(‘s  his  purpose,  and  the  Protestant  saves  his  conseieiice. 
Cardinal  Wiseman,  in  his  recently  pul)lished  Lentin  Pastoral, 
calls  on  all  the  faithful”  to  take  this  matter  up ;  he  has  also 
issued  the  form  of  a  petition ;  the  following  are  the  items  of  its 
complaint  and  [)rayer  : — 

‘^That  in  the  T'nion  Workhouses  throughout  Rngland  there  is 
generally  an  admixture  of  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics,  both 
adults  and  children,  the  Roman  Catholics  being  for  the  most  part 
in  the  minority. 

“  That  no  means  are  furnished,  nor  even  adequate  facilities 
given  for  the  free  (‘xercisi*  of  their  religion  on  the  part  of  such 
adult  Roman  Catholic  inmates,  whilst  in  these  res|K.*cts  the 
Protestant  poor  are  amjily  provided  for. 

“  That  education  in  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  is  not  provided 
for  the  children  by  the  ])resent  law,  and  that,  by  its  ])ractical 
working,  large  numbers  of  the  jjauper  children  of  Roman 
Cjitholic  parents  arc  educat(‘d  as  Protestants ;  and  that  in  those 
places  in  which  the  greatest  facilities  of  access  are  tdlowed  to  the 
Roman  (.‘atholic  priests,  the  educational  arrangements  are  such 
that  Roman  Catholic  children  are  taught  by  Protestants,  and  arc 
often  com|Kdled  with  their  Protestant  class-fellows  to  make  use  of 
books  containing  matter  opposed  to  tlndr  faith. 

“  That  your  l\‘titioners  are  informed  that  there  is  also  an  admix- 
ture  of  JTotestants  and  Roman  Catholics  in  the  Union  Workhouses 
in  Ireland,  the  Protestants  in  that  country  being  generally  in  the 
minority,  and  that  ample  means  are  funiished  and  all  facilities 
given  to  that  minority  by  the  Law  for  the  exercise  of  their 
Religion. 

“Your  [letitioners  therefore  most  humbly  jiray, 

“  That  your  Houst*  will  take  the  subject  into  your  consideration, 
and  that,  as  regards  the  Roman  Catholic  Adult  Inmates  of  Work- 
houses  in  Kngland,  you  will  provide  by  Law  in  like  manner  an  ample 
frevdom  in  the  a.rercise  of  their  lieHtfiony  together  with  the  unim- 
prded  ministrations  of  a  rerognized  Chaplain;  so  that  the  grievances 
now  arising  from  the  inequality  of  treatment  of  the  IVoti  staiit  ;ind 
Roman  Catholic  Poor  be  redressed. 

“  And  fart  her,  that  the  (luardians  of  the  Poor  be  required  to 
send  all  lUmian  Catholic  Ihiuper  Children  to  some  School  conducted 
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hv  Roman  Catholics  duly  approved  for  that  purpose,  ihe  expense 
of  theii'  maintenance  amt  cdacation  to  he  paid  for  oat  of  the  Poor 
i{(dcs” 

Xow  this  is  as  we  have  already  said,  a  j)rayer  for  another 
ej'tablisliiiieut  I  we  have  no  ohjeetion  to  evcTV  ])r()per,  and  merely 
il^rliteous  facility  bein'’;  j>’iven  ibr  tlu'  exercis(‘  of  their  religion  by 
(’atliolic  j>au])ers.  Ibit  that  such  exercise  should  be  paid  for  from 
the  funds  of  the  Poor  Ibites,  will  bring  the  dispute  very  seriously 
home  to  every  Ih’otestant  household ;  for  ourselves,  wc  believe 
there  are  many  things  we  could  do,  and  dare,  and  endure,  before 
we  would  subscribe  one  half-penny  t(>  the  mummery  of  the  !Mass ; 
IVotcstants  must  keep  their  eyes  distinctly  o})en  to  this, — from  the 
state  we  support  Maynooth  and  Jesuit  Colleges; — give  them  free¬ 
dom  to  do  decently  what  they  will, — but  if  they  will  do,  then  let 
them  by  all  means  ])ay  their  own  costs. 

And  if  any  more  words  are  lU'cded,  then  let  the  reader 
pmder  over  these  words  from  the  Tafdet  newspaper;  and,  fur¬ 
ther,  if  the  reader  will,  from  week  to  week,  study  that  Apostolic 
epistle  of  the  liberalism  of  Home,  he  will  meet  with  many  sur¬ 
prising  illustrations.  Speaking  of  the  new  orders  of  the  Poor- 
uw  Unions,  it  savs — 

‘“AVe  have  reason  to  believe,  although  we  cannot  absolntoly  aflirm 
it,  that  tliis  order  was  oidy  that  i>art  of  a  far  larger  }»lan  of  ameliora¬ 
tion,  determined  on  by  the  late  ( lovernment,  which  was  completed 
wlieii  they  left  otlice.  AVe  have  heard,  on  good  authority,  that  when 
Mr.  Sotheron  Estcourt  resign(‘d,  he  left  in  the  liands  of  liis  successor 
a  very  large  schedule  of  concessions  whicli  h;»d  been  determined  on  in 
res}K‘ct  of  botli  piisons  and  workhouses,  and  we  believe,  as  we  have 
said,  tliat  this  order  was  in  fact  prepared  by  the  late  Poor-law  autho¬ 
rities,  not  as  a  solitary  concession,  but  as  j)art  of  a  larger  and  more 
coiu])rehensive  scheme. 

“  ‘Uur  tinal  advice  is,  that  every  one  interested  in  the  education  of 
nny  Catholic  orj)han,  shall  at  once  address,  in  case  of  any  neglect  of 
nutters  or  Hoards  of  (iuardians,  their  complaints  of  any  non-compli¬ 
ance  with  this  order,  to  the  Poor-law  Hoard  at  AVhitehall  ;  and  that, 
so  far  from  relaxing  any  exertions  which  may  have  been  commenced 
for  satisfaction  on  other  points,  those  exertions  should  now  he  re¬ 
doubled. 

“A\  hat  concessions  actually  were  contemplated  or  promised  by  Lord 
berby  in  favour  of  his  “  new  allies,”  we  pretend  not  to  know.  Hut, 
for  the  henelit  of  our  readers,  we  subjoin  a  list  of  demands  already 
made,  or  likely  to  he  made,  by  Romanists  : — 

“  1.  Romish  paid  chaplains  to  all  workhouses. 

‘‘  2.  Separate  Romish  chapels. 

“  3.  Romish  schoolmasters  and  schoolmistresses. 
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“  4.  Separate  schools  for  Popish  children  in  workhouses. 

“  5.  Koniisli  paid  eha])lains  to  all  Goveriiineiit  and  other  prhoiis. 

“  0.  Romish  chaplains  to  our  navy. 

“  7.  Romish  chaplains  to  our  military  and  naval  hospitjils  find 
asylums. 

“  8.  Romish  masters  in  our  military  and  naval  schools. 

“  Romish  chaplains  in  all  lunatic  asylums  and  hos])itals. 

“10.  Supply  of  books  at  Government  expcn.se  to  all  foregoing 
institutions. 

“11.  Altar  and  vestments,  Ac.,  for  Romish  priests  and  worship* 

“The  greater  iiortion  of  these  concessions  have  actually  been  de¬ 
manded,  and,  whenever  the  time  is  favourable,  every  claim  will  be  jn'cssed. 
"J'he  Tablet  boa.sts  that  the  Poor-lav  Jioard  is  nialer  the  control  of  the 
liornan  Catholic  hodti.  AVhilst  on  principle  these  demands  are  to  he 
resisted,  it  is  highly  imj>ortant  that  ratepayei*s  should  well  consider 
the  serious  increase  in  the  rates  which  will  necessarily  follow  from 
compliance  with  such  exorbitant  claims.  Every  concession  enboldein 
the  priests,  who,  whilst  they  take  our  money,  would  rejoice  at  our 
downfall,  and  would  welcome  the  Emperor  of  the  French  ‘as  the 
avenger  of  nations,  ami  as  the  scourge  of  a  race  that  is  unpopular 
wherever  it  is  known.’f 

“  Resides  the  demands  thus  made,  these  ‘  Roman  Catholics,  lay 
ami  clerical,’  iiKxlestly  propose  that  the  Romi.sh  chaplains  and  scliool- 
mastf*rs  shall  hold  their  ollice,  not  at  the  will  and  pleasure  of  the 
Guardians  of  the  poor,  Init  of  the  Poor-law  Roard,  who  am  to 
FIX  the  amount  of  .salary  which  the  Protestant  ratepayers  are 
to  have  the  privelege  of  paying.  As  if  this  insult  were  not  suf- 
iiciently  stinging  the  approval  of  the  Romi.sh  bishop  of  the  district  is 
required,  either  for  the  appointment  or  removal  of  such  oflicers.  Thus 
Pi-otestant  rate-payers  will  be  compelled  to  furnish  the  means  to 
Pai)ists  of  accomplishing  their  aim  of  being  in  ‘  God’s  good  time  and 
way,  as  they  once  were,  the  do))iinaJit  church  of  England  — a  cliureh 
which  teaches  young  children  ‘  that  all  Protestants  (jo  to  hell.'  J 


*  See  reasons  in  Monthhj  Letter  rf  Protestant  Alliance  for  Decetrtber^  1850. 

t  Tablet^  July  15,1859. 

X  What  Romish  Childbex  abe  Taught  about  Pbotbstaxts.— TAe  Dublh 
Vaily  Erpms  states  that: — 

*  At  the  adjourned  inquest  held  in  the  Court-house,  Tullamore,  by  the  Coroner, 
Janies  Dillon,  Esq.,  respecting  the  death  of  John  Connor,  labourer,  a  son  of  the 
deceased,  a  fine,  intelligent  boy,  was  produced,  and  was  questioned  as  follows,  to 
test  his  competency  to  give  evidence: — 

‘  Coroner — Have  you  been  taught  your  Catechism  ?  Boy — Yes. 

‘Coroner — How  many  Gods  are  there  ?  Bov— One. 

*  Coroner — Have  you  heard  of  hell  f  Boy — Yes. 

‘Coroner — H’Ao  shall  Ic  sent  to  that  place  of  punishment?  Boy — All  Lrc’ 
testants  ! 

‘  The  ]>rompt  and  candid  reply  produced  quite  a  sensation.  The  lh*otestants 
of  whom  a  considerable  number  were  present,  stared  at  the  witness, 
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And  let  the  Protestants  remember,  that  whether  they  are  \ngi- 
lant  or  not  about  the  preservation  of  what  they  have  to  lose,  lio- 
maiiists  are,  and  will  bo  vigilant  about  what  they  have  to  gain. 
Tlic  Tablet  does  not  fail  to  stir  up  the  energies  of  its  people ; 
never  very  sleeply  in  hostility  to  Protestantism,  and  always 
prompt,  as  sheep  to  the  priestly  bell  wether. 

The  Tablet  says : — Passive  resistance  has  its  tiiumphs.  The 
report  of  the  Irish  Synod  is  to  the  purpose :  it  Mill  pray,  it  \Nill 
appeal ;  but  it  asks  for  more  than  mere  acquiescence ;  for  meet¬ 
ings,  petitions,  calls  to  squeeze  representatives,  conditions  of  sup¬ 
port,  all  legitimate  means  to  sustain  by  united  strength  the  de¬ 
mands  of  bishops.  For  this  is  no  political  trifling.  It  is  a  reli¬ 
gious  question.  Now,  from  the  time  of  that  first  meeting  till  Par¬ 
liament  meets  again,  six  months  and  more  will  be  gone,  and  what 
shall  we  have  done  ?  The  Queen  does  not  disappear  if  I\arlia- 
ment  does.  Cannot  our  committee  write  a  clear,  short,  and  prac¬ 
tical  petition  to  be  signed  at  once  at  every  Mass  of  Obligation,  in 
the  saciisty,  in  the  school-room,  if  need  be  on  tables  in  the  street  ? 
"WTio,  after  all,  arc  the  people  most  interested  ?  Those  who  come 
nearest  the  want  and  the  oppression — the  poor.  Cannot  they  be 
imajht  to  make  themselves  troublesome ;  yes,  very  troublesome,  to 
their  task-masters  ?  A  multitude  of  poor  may  become  an  ann  of 
strength.  Cannot  eveiy'  child  be  withdrawn  at  once  and  simul¬ 
taneously  from  the  obnoxious  system  ?  Those  who  know  the  ins 
and  outs  of  (Roman)  Catholics  in  England  must,  if  they  have  the 
will,  have  manv  wavs:  but  let  some  wav  be  shown.’^ 

Finally.  Should  any  of  our  readers  imagine,  for  antipathy  to 
Rome  is  not  ycry  Aigorous  even  in  dissenting  circles,  that  this 
article  is  needless,  ill-judged,  that  it  it  is  a  condescension  to  the 
Xo-Popery  cry ;  we  may  remind  our  readers  that,  perhaps,  they 
arc  not  as  well  acquainted  as  we  are  Muth  the  vicious  venom,  the 
bitter  intolerance  Muth  which  all  Protestant  things,  and  men,  and 
institutions  arc  regarded.  The  following  extracts  have  been  pub¬ 
lished  some  time  since  in  the  Rambler,  an  important  Roman 
Catholic  organ ;  but  they  arc  horrible.  They  arc,  however,  only 
the  very  natural  expressions  of  the  teachings  of  the  Ultramon- 
tamst  tSehool,  Joseph  De  Maistre,  and  'smters  of  a  similar  cha¬ 
racter. 

“  It  is  difficult  to  say  in  which  of  the  two  popular  cxjiressions,  the 


*n(l  the  Roman  Catholics,  of  which  sect  the  coroner  is  himself  an  adherent, 
*wmed  perjdexed  at  the  open  candour  of  the  reply.  The  startlinjr  announcement 
fallowed  by  a  long  silence.  Only  those  who  neglect  to  ac({uirc  information 
concerning  the  training  of  Roman  Catholics,  will  wonder  at  the  honest  candour 
tl'.c  witness.*  *’ 
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rights  of  civil  liberty,  or  the  rights  of  religious  liberty  is  einhodied 
the  (jreaiid  amount  of  non^rmsc  and  falsehood.  As  these  pliraas 
are  jierpetually  uttered,  both  by  IVotestuiits  and  by  some 
Catholics,  thcj/  contain  about  an  much  truth  and  (food  sense  as  wouU 
he  found  in  a  cry  fur  tJte  inalienable  right  to  suicide.  How  intoler¬ 
able  it  is  to  see  this  miserable  device  fur  deceiving  the  rrutestaut 
world  still  so  widely  popular  amongst  us  !  ^Ve  say  ‘  for  deceiving 
the  Protestant  world ;  ’  though  we  are  far  enough  from  implying 
that  there  is  not  many  a  Catholic  who  really  imagines  hiniscif  to 
he  a  votary  of  religious  liberty,  and  is  confident  that  if  the  taUcs 
were  turned,  and  the  Catholics  were  uppermost  in  the  laud,  he 
'Would  in  all  cireii instances  grant  others  the  same  unlimited  tolera¬ 
tion  he  now  demands  for  himself. 

Still,  let  our  Catholic  tolcrationist  be  ever  so  sincere,  he  is 
fully  sincere  because  he  does  not  take  the  trouble  to  look  very 
closely  into  his  own  convictions.  His  great  object  is  to  silenct* 
Protestants,  or  to  ])crsuade  them  to  let  him  alone ;  and  as  ho 
certainly  feels  no  personal  malice  against  them,  and  laughs  at 
their  creed  quite  as  cordially  as  he  hates  it,  he  persuades  himself 
that  he  is  telling  the  exact  truth,  when  he  professes  to  be  an 
advocate  of  religious  liberty,  and  declares  that  no  man  ought  to  U 
coerced  on  account  of  his  conscientious  coim(;tions. 

‘‘  The  practical  result  is,  that  now  and  then,  hut  cerg  seldom, 
Protc'stants  are  blinde  d,  and  are  ready  to  clasp  their  unexiiecteHl 
ally  in  a  fraternal  embrace. 

“  Idicg  are  deeeivedy  we  repeat,  nevertheless.  Believe  us  not, 
Protestants  of  England  and  Ireland,  for  an  instant,  when  you  soo 
us  pouring  forth  our  liberalisms.  When  you  hear  a  Catholic 
orator  at  some  public  assemblage  declaring  solemnly,  that  ‘  this  is 
the  most  humiliating  day  in  liis  life,  when  he  is  called  upon  to 
defend  once  more  the  glorious  principle  of  religious  freedom — 
(especially  if  he  say  anything  about  the  Emancipation  Act  and  the 
‘  toleration  *  it  conceded  to  Catholics) — be  not  too  simple  in  your 
credulity.  These  are  brave  words,  hut  they  mean  nothing :  no, 
nothing  more  than  the  promises  of  a  PaiHlamentary  candidate  to 
his  constituents  on  the  hustings. — He  is  not  talking  Catholicism, 
but  nonsense  and  Protestantism  :  and  he  will  no  more  act  on  these 
notions  in  different  circumstances,  than  gou  now  act  on  them  your¬ 
selves  in  your  treatment  of  him.  You  asky  if  he  were  lord  in  tk 
landy  and  gou  were  in  a  minoritgy  if  not  in  numbersy  get  in  power, 
u'hat  would  he  do  to  gou  ?  Thaty  we  sag,  would  entirelg  dvpeml 
upon  circumstances.  If  it  would  benefit  the  cause  of  Catholicism, 
he  would  tolerate  you ;  if  expedient y  he  would  imprison  goUy  banish 
you y  fine  you ;  possibly y  he  might  even  hang  you.  But  be  assured  k 


Oiie  thing:  he  wovld  never  tolerate  aou  for  the  sake  of 

TUK  ‘GLORIOI  S  PRINCIPLES  OF  CIVIL  AND  RELKilOUS  LIBERI  A'.’ 

“  Agilin,  ‘  Why  arc  wc  ashamed  of  the  deeds  of  our  more  coii- 
^  gisteut  forefathers,  who  did  only  what  they  were  hound  to  do  hy 
the  first  principles  of  Catholicism  V  *  *  ♦  Shall  I  hold  out 

1  hopes  to  him  (my  Ih’otestant  brother),  that  I  will  not  meddle 
with  his  creed,  if  he  will  not  meddle  with  mine  y  ^  *  *  *  * 

■  “‘Shall  I  lead  him  to  think  that  religion  is  matter  for  private 
opinion,  and  tempt  him  to  forget  that  he  has  no  more  right  to  hia 
religious  views,  than  he  has  to  my  purse,  or  my  life-blood  ?  ’ 

“‘Xo;  Catholicism  is  the  most  intolerant  of  creeds.  It  is 
intolerance  itself  for  it  is  Truth  itself  We  might  as  rationally 
J  nmntain  that  a  sane  man  has  a  right  to  belie  re  that  two  and  two 
p  do  not  make  four,  as  this  theory  of  religious  liberty.  Its  impiety  is 
[  only  equalled  by  its  absurdity.'  " 

Aic  the  devotees  of  this  most  holy  faith  safe  citizens  y  Shall 
i  they  use  their  pens  unwatched,  and  exercise  their  power  unre¬ 
strained  y  In  every  way,  indeed,  they  are  creeping  over  the  land, 
stealthily  intruding  themselves  into  all  places  of  power  and 
enioluiuent.  Popery  is  a  pest,  an  annoyance  to  us.  Is  it  not 
incessantly  guggnig  some  public  meeting ;  seeking  to  teach  in 
public  schools;  wo  have  just  heard  of  a  Papist  who  entered  a 
school  as  a  I’rotestant  tt'acher,  and  was  only  discovered  to  be  a 
Papist  by  chance.  They  tamper  with  our  educational  works. 

I  They  arc  perpetually  ransacking  old  deeds  and  documents,  if 
I  possible,  to  suhstantiate  some  long-submerged  claim.  AVe  know 
'  what  they  are  by  death-beds,  where  jiroperty  may  be  willed 
'  away.  We  are  unknown  in  the  chambers  of  the  Ihotestant 

I  Alliance.  AVe  are  not  aware  that  wc  know,  or  are  personally 

II  known  to  one  of  its  committee.  AA^ith  its  excellent  and  devoted 
Secretary  we  once  had  five  minutes’  conversation.  But  wo  can 

1  surely  speak  very  imjiartially  when  we  say  that  such  a  compacted 
and  corporate  ccmfedcracy’  as  Romanism  is — with  its  foreign  priests 
and  colleges,  and  princes — all  very  jealous  that  the  magnificence 
of  our  ecclesiastical  and  municipal  establishments  should  have 
passed  beyond  their  touch — needs  a  vigilant  watchman.  It  may 
1  suit  the  purposes  of  the  Saturday  lievieu\  as  wc  have  said,  to 
j  represent  the  Alliance  as  a  party  of  fanatics,  with  whom  syste- 

1  malic  slander  is  the  favourite  instrument  for  the  propagation  of 
I  their  faith.”  AVe  choose  rather  to  regard  them  as  a  party  of 
j  Englishmen,  jealous  of  foreign  insolence,  determined  to  oppose 
1  the  invasions  of  the  Ultramontanists  from  abroad,  and  to  expose 
I  the  treachery  of  perverts,  or  .^c/yH-perverts  at  home. 

If  we  have  been  unsparing  in  some  of  our  words,  we  have  also 
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boon  unsparing  in  our  quotations  ;  and  we  liave  been  so  because 
wc  were  desirous  of  putting  before  our  readers,  at  a  glance,  the 
words,  the  spirit,  and  intention  of  the  Papal  paidy  in  England. 
AVdiere  Pome  is  concerned,  a  little  jealousy  can  never  be  far 
wrong.  We  are  desirous  of  rendering  all  justice  to  the  citizenship 
of  the  Romanist.  We  confess  wc  have  some  doubts  whether  the 
Jesuit  should  be  tolerated  in  any  community.  lie,  by  his  pro¬ 
fession  of  principles,  places  himself  outside  the  circle  of  the  pro- 
tectivc  influences  of  human  society.  Jesuits,  it  will  be  seen,  do 
not  command  from  us,  as  they  do  from  Mr.  Tunibull,  “  veneration, 
honour,  and  esteem.’’  If  a  man  avows  his  belief  that,  under 
certain  circumstances  theft  and  murder  are  not  crimes,  he  is  not 
the  man  wc  should  choose  for  a  companion  in  our  household, 
especially  if  theft  and  murder  may  be  to  his  manifest  advantage. 
Wc  arc  very  far,  very  far,  indeed,  from  making  this  our  charge 
against  all  Romanists.  AVc  have  no  doubt  there  are  to  be  found 
ill  the  enclosure  of  Rome,  men  and  women  by  multitudes  amiable, 
excellent, ;  but  the  atmosjdierc  in  which  all  breathe,  is  mephitic, 
^lany  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Papacy  no  doubt  wc  regard  as  fearful 
heresies,  but  its  tnic  curse  is  its  Priestism  ; — this  is  the  core  ofit« 
^^'hole  creed.  Take  away  the  priest  and  jill  the  cumbrous  system 
of  theology,  entangling  and  amazing  even  the  minds  of  scholars, 
falls  to  the  ground ;  and  the  priest  is  the  spring  of  the  movements 
which  now  arc  agitating  the  hopes  of  Rome,  and  the  fears  of 
Protestanti.'im.  Once  more,  wc  call  upon  all  friends  of  freedom 
and  I’rotestantism  to  be  true  to  their  principles ;  by  all  means, 
again  wc  say,  give  to  the  Romanist  every  facility  for  happine.ss  in 
his  own  service  and  worship,  but  not  at  the  expense  of  our  national 
character,  and  not  to  the  cost  of  the  conscience  and  conriction  of 
the  Protestant  citizen. 
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TBRCE5TB!rAllT  OR  THB  SCOTTISH  Rb- 
tobmatiob,  as  Commemorated  at  Edin* 
burgh,  August,  1860,  with  introduction. 
By  the  Rev.  James  Begg,  D.D.,  Edited 
by  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Wylie,  LL.D. 

Tbb  Commoh  or  Godlte  Band  of  1557, 
a  Historical  Narrative, with  notes.  By 
the  Rev.  James  Young,  Edinburgh. 

On  all  hands,  it  seems  to  be  agreed 
that  the  meetings  held  at  Edinburgh 
in  August  last,  to  celebrate  the  ter¬ 
centenary  of  the  Scottish  Reforma¬ 
tion  were,  in  many  respects,  a  trinm- 
phant  success.  But  to  those  without, 
tike  ourselves,  there  are  some  things 
a  little  startling,  almost  stumbling. 
We  imagine  that,  somehow,  it  must 
have  been  found  impossible  to  do 
other  than  was  actually  done  ;  but 
the  broad,  bald  fact  flaunts  itself  in 
one’s  face,  with  a  not  quite  pleasing 
effect,  that  the  commemorative  gather¬ 
ing,  from  beginning  to  end,  was  all 
but  all,  an  affair  of  the  Free  Church. 

The  meetings  were  held  in  the 
Free  Church  Assembly  Hall.  The 
rare  memorials  of  the  Reformation 
period  were  exhibited  in  the  library 
of  the  Free  Church  College.  The 
individual  most  prominent  in  making 
the  preliminary  arrangements,  who 
also  acted  as  secretary  of  the  general 
business  committee,  was  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Begg.  The  meetings  were  inaugu¬ 
rated  by  a  sermon  from  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Guthrie — a  powerful,  noble,  glorious 
sermon.  Most  of  the  chairmen  who 
presided  over  the  different  meetings 
belonged  to  the  Free  Church  or  its 
branches.  The  volume  whose  title 
we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this 
brief  notice,  is  edited  and  prefaced 
by  one  Free  Church  minister,  and  in¬ 
troduced— very  spiritedlyand  fittingly 
—by  another.  Of  the  fifteen  more  im- 
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portant  papers  read  at  the  meetings, 
and  which  are  printed  by  themselves 
in  the  commemorative  volume,  we 
are  able  to  recognise  twelve  whose 
authors  belong  to  the  Free  Church 
or  its  branches.  The  PresWterian 
Church  of  Ireland  and  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  of  England,  both 
branches  of  the  Free  CTiurch,  closely 
connected  with  it  in  its  origin  and 
throughout  its  course,  were  largely 
represented.  The  Church  of  England 
was  present  in  three  of  its  ministers, 
excellent  men  no  doubt,  but  without 
mark  or  importance. 

A  stranger,  like  ourselves,  to  the 
inner  and  under  movements,  of  which 
the  commemoration  was  the  upshot 
and  the  outcome,  is  forced  to  ask, 
where  were  the  representatives  of  the 
vast  nonconformist  body  of  England  ? 
Or,  to  look  only  to  Scotland,  where 
were  the  Scottish  Peers,  whose  fathers 
acted  so  grand  and  true  a  part  three 
hundred  years  before  ?  Where,  above 
all,  was  the  Established  Church  ? 
Nowhere. 

Perhaps,  no  real  blame  is  to  be 
attached  to  any  quarter,  that  thus  it 
turned  out.  IFie,  certainly,  in  our 
entire  ignorance,  have  no  right  to  im¬ 
pute  blame,  and  no  wish.  But  the 
result  is  to  be  deprecated.  ’Tis  true, 
and  pity  ’tis  ’tis  true.  Reasoning  as 
we  do,  altogether  in  the  dark,  two 
things  seem  to  us  tolerably  plain; 
first,  on  the  supposition  that  it  was 
pre-arranged  that  the  meetings  should 
oe  held  in  a  Free  Church  building, 
and  that  the  leading  parts  were  to  ^ 
undertaken  by  Free  Churchmen,  the 
Established  Church  could  not  be 
pected  to  concur  in  the  movemeut. 
Second,  the  Church  of  Scotland  was 
the  natural  and  rightful  leader  in  any 
effort  to  commemorate  the  Scottish 
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Refonnation.  There  needed  to  have 
been  no  offensive  assumption  on  her 
part,  had  she  taken  the  lead.  The 
other  relijdous  l>odies,  on  the  ground 
of  equal  interest  and  equal  sympjitliy, 
might  have  cordially  united  with  her, 
without  the  slightest  sense  of  dis¬ 
paragement  to  themselves.  As  it  is, 
the  idea  of  celebrating  the  Scottish 
Reformation  in  the  absence  of  the 
Established  Church  of  Scotland  seems 
to  us  something  like  enacting  Hamlet 
with  the  part  of  Hamlet  left  out. 

What  has  been  suggested  will 
account,  in  some  degree,  for  the 
silence  of  the  chief  organs  of  public 
opinion  respecting  the  tercentenary 
assemblies  and  proceedings.  An  event 
of  national  importance  and  interest, 
in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  w'ord,  has 
Reamed  toa.ssume  a«ecf«rianform.  And 
the  nation  will  not  accept  any  single 
party, — honoured,  it  may  be,  and 
widely  influential,  but  a  party,  one  of 
several  co-ordinate  parties — the  na¬ 
tion  will  not  accept  any  single  party 
as  the  exponent  of  a  national  senti¬ 
ment,  the  protector  of  a  national  im¬ 
pulse,  the  Iciider  of  a  national  move¬ 
ment. 

But  after  making  what  exception 
we  mav  to  some  of  the  aspects  of  the 
great  Scottish  gathering,  we  rejoice 
to  repeat  that  in  many  respects  it 
was  a  triumphant  success.  In  point 
of  numbers,  and  in  regard  to  the 
harmony  of  opinion  w'hich  prevailed, 
and  the  intense  enthusiasm  exhibited, 
it  wiis  all,  and  far  more  than  all,  that 
its  devoutost  friends  had  anticipjited. 

A  high,  clear,  grand  key-note  was 
struck  in  Dr.  Guthrie’s  opening  ser¬ 
mon.  Of  all  Scottish  men,  he  wdth 
his  large  heart,  his  noble  catholicity 
of  spirit,  his  generous,  gushing,  warm 
humanity,  w'as  the  one  man  fittest  to 
occupy  the  post  as'^igned  to  him.  And 
he  did  his  difficult  part  to  admiration. 
We  have  it  on  the  testimony  of  those 
who  were  present  that  seldom,  if 
ever,  was  a  finer  or  more  impressive 
piece  of  sacred,’eloquence  pronounced, 
or  listened  to,  than  the  sermon  of  that 
day.  There  might  be  nothing  of  the 
profound,  intellectual,  speculative 


I  element,  none  of  the  higher  inspira- 
I  tions,  or  the  rarer  touches  of  imagi- 
i  native'  genius,  none  of  the  deep  in- 
j  sight,  the  grand  generalizations,  the 
prophetic  glances,  the  wealth  of  sug¬ 
gestive  power,  which  belong  to  the 
first  order  of  minds  and  to  the  most 
finished  cultivation.  But  there  was 
a  healthy,  breezy  freshness  of  thought 
and  of  language,  a  loftiness  and 
purity  of  principle,  a  graciousness 
and  kindliness  of  sentiment,  a  high- 
sou  led  love  of  right  and  abhorrence 
of  wTong,  a  thorough  honesty,  a 
I  glowing,  loving  enthusiasm,  and  a 
I  burning  fervour,  which  w'ere  felt  to 
I  be  irresistible  by  the  thousands  who 
j  listened  to  the  preacher.  Will  it  be 
believed  that  in  Scotland — of  all  pos¬ 
sible  places  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
— an  assembly,  largely  composed  of 
I  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  listening  to  a 
I  sermon  on  a  sacred  text,  were  so 
i  completely  carried  away  by  the 
mighty  eloquence  of  the  preacher 
that,  internipting  him,  unable  to  re¬ 
strain  themselves  longer,  they  burst 
:  forth  into  the  common  forms  of 
I  rapturous  applause.  We  humbly  con- 
I  ceive  that  in  that  proverbially  staid 
'  land  such  a  thing  never  occurred 
before,  and  is  not  likely  soon  to  occur 
!  again. 

I  The  tercentenary  volume  is  alto- 
:  gether  worthy  of  the  occasion  in 
which  it  originated.  Carefully  edited 
by  Dr.  Wylie  (whose  piece  on  John 
Knox,  bating  a  certain  not  unpar- 
I  donable  exaggeration,  is  among  the 
most  interesting  in  the  collection),  it 
presents  in  small  compass  a  large 
amount  of  reliable  information.  Be¬ 
sides  an  extended  and  faithful  narra¬ 
tive  of  the  entire  proceedings  of  the 
Convention  during  each  of  the  four 
days  on  which  it  was  held,  besides, 
also,  the  sermon  preached,  and  the 
addresses  delivered  at  the  laying  of 
the  foundation  stone  at  the  Protes¬ 
tant  Institute  of  Scotland,  there  are 
papers  on  the  religious  history  of 
the  north  from  the  time  of  the 
Culdees,  on  the  Romanism  of  the 
north  in  the  16th  century,  on  John 
Knox  and  the  other  Scottish  Re* 
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formers,  their  learning  and  their  I  searching  among  the  writs  of  the 
errors,  on  the  Scottish  Parliament  |  ancient  family  of  Cunningham  of 
and  on  the  Reformation,  its  priii-  Balgownie,  came  upon  a  MS.  of  an- 
ciples  and  its  institutes,  and  its  intlu-  cient  date,  which  being  submitted  to 
ence  on  succeeding  times  in  various  David  Laing,  Esq.,  the  eminent  anti¬ 
directions.  quarian,  who  is  understood  to  be  the 

Had  the  limits  of  this  brief  notice  greatest  modern  expositor  of  the 
allowed,  we  should  have  directed  literature  of  the  Reformation,  wiis 
special  attention  to  the  historical  pronounced  by  him  to  be  a  genuine 
sketch  of  the  Culdees  by  Dr.  Alex-  original.  It  is  the  original  bond,  con- 
ander,  so  simply,  clearly,  and  pleas-  tract,  or  covenant,  entered  into  by  the 
ingly  drawn  ;  to  the  solid,  perhaps  Earls  of  Argyle,  Glencarn,  Morton, 
somewhat  heavy,  but  able  defence  of  ;  and  Lome,  and  by  John  Erskine, 
the  fundamental  princuples  of  Pro-  j  of  Dun,  and  subscribed  with  their 
testantism  by  Principal  Cunningham ;  !  names,  “for  mantenance  of  the 
to  the  dramatic  interest  thrown  j  Evangel  against  the  Anti-christs  of 
around  the  Scottish  Parliament  of  i  our  tyme.”  We  do  not  wonder  that 
15G0  by  Dr.  M’Crie  ;  and  to  the  |  an  intense  feeling  was  created  when 
spirited,  manly,  scholarly  style  in  '  this  MS., — three  hundred  and  three 
which  Dr.  Lorimer  describes  the  pre-  years  before  a  living,  holy  deed  of 
cursors  of  Knox,  and  defends  the  '  godly  men, — was  held  up  in  the 
learning  and  enlightened  views  of  the  |  crowded  assembly,  and  was  described 
Reformers.  j  as  j)erhaps  the  original  germ  and 

Perhaps,  looking  at  the  volume,  i  model  of  those  later  covenants,  which 
and  the  proceedings  of  the  Tercen-  i  have  made  Scotland  famous  all  the 
tenary  Convention,  as  a  whole,  one  !  world  over, 

might  except  against  the  too  fre<|uent  |  The  respected  author  of  the  paper 
and  intense  bitterness  of  spirit  with  i  on  the  “  godlie  band,”  has  entered 
which  Roman  Catholics  are  spoken  !  into  various  curious  and  interesting 
of.  There  is  too  much  the  look  of  a  ^  researches,  re.specting  the  original 
fiery  Protestant  crusade,  and  of  the  i  subscribers,  their  personal  and  family 
mastering  of  red  cross  knights,  with  :  history,  and  their  political  influence  ; 
banners,  and  swords,  and  war-steeds.  !  respecting  the  times  in  which  they 
Poi)erv  and  Papists  are  too  much  lived,  and  respecting  the  special  de- 
Tiewed  as  deadly  foes,  with  whom  '  velopment  of  Popish  institutions  and 
there  must  be  no  parley,  to  whom  no  ^  doings  in  those  times.  Tlie  paper  is 
quarter  must  be  given,  and  who  must  |  short,  but  within  the  limits  which  it 
^  hunted  down  at  all  haziirds,  and  |  embraces,  it  is  a  model  of  patient 
by  all  moans.  Christians  do  need  to  j  and  judicious  re.search,  of  perfect 
be  reminded,  that  the  two  disciples  |  truthfulness  and  honesty,  and  of 
who  would  have  called  down  tire  [  quiet,  modest,  classical  writing.  There 
from  heaven  on  the  enemies  of  their  |  i«  so  much  of  obvious  reticence  in  the 
Lord  were  rebuked,  even  by  his  sacred  j  piece,  that  we  are  sure  the  man  who 
voice,  “  Ye  know  not  what  manner  of  has  done  this  so  well  can  do  far  more, 

spirit  ye  are  of.”  Is  it  true  that  he  is  engaged  in  writ- 

One  of  the  pieces  in  the  tercen-  ing"  f^he  life  of  Welsh  i  The  same 
tenary  volume  has  been  published  in  sagacity,  patience,  tnithfulness,  and 
a  separate  form,  as  shown  in  the  head-  quiet  power,  manifest  in  the  “  godlie 
ing  of  this  notice.  It  is  entitled  “  The  i  Land  will,  on  a  higher  subject  and 
Common  or  Godlie  Band  of  1557,”  a  wider  scope,  secure  a  work  of 

*Dd  is,  perhaps,  on  severtil  accounts,  permanent  merit, 
the  most  interesting  of  all  the  papers 
^ich  were  read  at  the  convention. 

facts  are  simply  these  : — The  Rev. 

James  Young,  resident  in  Edinburgh, 
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on  the  score  of  the  absence  of  some 
of  those  fine  old  tunes  which  have 
filled  our  hearts  with  feeling  and  our 
eyes  with  tears  in  many  a  village 
chapel,  and  which  we  are  afraid 
would  have  to  pass  muster  among 
Mr.  Allon’s  banisheil  vulg-ar  ones. 
Even  with  the  ser.iphic  subjec¬ 
tive  taste  of  modern  Congregational 
hiirniony,  we  cannot  see  the  iucon- 
Bistency  of  those  old  repeats  ;  the 
principle  w'hich  excommunicates  them 
would  expel  the  “  Hallelujah  Chorus” 
from  the  “Messiah;”  and  “What 
though  I  trace  each  herb  and  flower  ” 
from  “Solomon,”  and  the  “Kyrie 
Elieson  ”  of  Moziirt ;  but  we  know 
these  sentimental  words  of  ours  are 
all  in  vain,  and  the  days  of  “  Den- 
Diark,”  “CVanbrook,”  “Calcutta,”  and 
“Hampshire”  are  numbered. 


1.  The  New  Congregational  Tune 
Book,  adapted  to  the  New  Congrega- 
eational  Hymn  Book,  issued  by  the 
Conftre^ational  Union  of  England  and 
Wales,  Harmonised  for  four  voices,  with 
accompaniment  for  the  organ  or  piano¬ 
forte.  By  Adam  Wright,  organist  of 
Carr’s-Iane  Chapel,  Birmingham. 
London:  T.  Nelson  &  Suns,  Pater¬ 
noster-row,  Edinburgh,  and  New  York. 
1S61. 

2.  The  Same,  harmonised  for  four  voices. 

3.  The  Same,  Tonic  Sol  Fa  edition. 

The  first  of  the  volumes  mentioned  in 
the  above  list  is  really  a  most  hand¬ 
some  book,  it  is  long  since  we  have 
seen  indeed  so  handsome  an  addition 
to  our  of  Congregational  Psalmody  ; 
the  second  edition  is  cheaper,  more 
portable,  and  popular  ;  the  la.st  in 
the  list  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  mul¬ 
titude  who  follow  the  tonic  sol  fa 
notation.  They  are  all  exceedingly 
Useful,  and  we  trust  that  the  pub¬ 
lishers  will  be  abundantly  compen¬ 
sated  for  the  large  outlay  upon  this 
comprehensive  series,  published  so 
as  to  meet  all  pockets,  and  both  an¬ 
cient  and  modern  tastes  in  the  ar- 
r^gement.  We  must  again  espe- 
call  attention  to  the  larger 


!  volume,  a  beautiful  book  for  the  or- 
i  ganist.  We  tnist,  too,  it  will  find  its 
way  to  many  a  parlour  piano  for  the 
sweet  Sabbath  afternoon  hynin.  It 
is  not  only  a  use  but  an  ornament. 
Tlie  editor  is  organist  to  the  large 
congregation  worshipping  where  John 
'  Angell  James  ministered  so  long  ;  Mr. 

;  James’  successor  introduces  the  book, 
and  it  is  no  slight  commendation  to 
smaller  congregations  that  it  guides 
the  devotions  of  so  large  an  assembly. 
Most  of  the  tunes  are  well  known, 
almost  every  name  is  that  of  an  old 
friend,  and  has  been  in  many  a 
larger  or  smaller  circle  a  fountain  of 
devotional  feeling  and  kindler  of 
I  spiritual  fire. 


Arctic  Explorations.  The  Seconl 
Grinnell  Expedition  in  search  of  Sir 
John  Franklin,  1853-o4-65.  By  Elisha 
Kent  Kane,  M.D.,  U.S.N.  London:  T. 
Nelson  and  Sons,  Paternoster- Row. 

j  Most  of  our  readers  are  acquainted 
I  with  the  first  edition  of  this  very  in¬ 
teresting  book.  This  much  cheaper 
!  volume  has  all  the  attractions  of  its 
predecessor ;  it  is  full  of  woodcuts 
and  plates,  all  delightfully  suggestive. 

,  The  narrative  is  full  of  incident  and 
I  adventure  in  a  region  of  the  earth 
:  which,  dark  and  cheerless  as  it  is,  is 
strangely  fascinating. 

We  have  been  compelled  to  glanc 
again  over  a  story  we  read  with  much 
pleasure  when  it  first  appeared.  It  is 
quietly  told,  but  it  is  very  interesting 
to  follow  Dr.  Kane  to  the  ruins  of 
rude  settlements,  whence  all  life  had 
vanished  ;  to  sympathise  with  him  m 
his  contests  with  his  troublesome 
dogs — through  his  long,  weary  winter 
hours  on  Butler  Island — his  encoun¬ 
ters  with  Esquimaux,  and  seal  and 
walrus  hunts — his  anxieties  for  Hans, 
his  runaway  guide — it  is  all  very 
pleasant.  Reading,  and  descriptions, 
and  engravings,  alike  convey  the 
reader  instantly  to  the  great  ice 
world.  To  the  young  especially  the 
volume  has  the  double  fascination  of 
mystery  and  reality. 
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ThB  HlflTORT  OP  THB  REFORMATION 
OP  THB  Sixteenth  Century.  By  the 
Rev.  J.  H.  Merle  D’Aubi^^,  D.D. 
Abridged  and  translated  by  the  Rev. 
John  Gill,  Translator  of  Olshausen’s 
“  Commentary  on  St.  John.”  London, 
Routledge,  Warne,  &  Co. 


Few  people  like  abridgments,  but 
some  books  gain  in  usefulness  by  an 
abridgment.  “  D’Aubigne’s  Keforma- 
tion  ”  is  not  only  a  great  book,  it  is 
still  more  empliatically  a  big  book. 
Few  youths,  perhaps,  would  read  it 
through  ;  this  condensation  is  admi¬ 
rably  done.  We  have  turned  to  and 
read  many  pages  in  it.  It  seems  to 
us  to  preserve  the  pictorial,  the  anec- 
dotid,  and  eventful  with  great  viva¬ 
city.  Mr.  Gill  has  performed  a  very 
difficult  task  with  a  great  deal  of  skill. 
With  the  epoch,  and  the  men  of  the 
epoch  all  readers  ought  to  be  familiar, 
but  the  larger  work  has  often  been 
regarded  as  too  long.  We  trust  that 
many  readers  will  find  this  handsome 
volume  of  five  hundred  and  sixty 
pages  too  short.  It  has  also  an  ad¬ 
mirably-digested  index. 


Friendly  Sketches  in  America.  By 
William  Tallack.  London:  A.  W. 
Bennett. 


This  is  one  of  the  most  pleasant  and 
instructive  books  we  have  ever  met 
with  upon  the  more  domestic  and  in¬ 
terior  life  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 
Its  observ'ation  is  restricted  to 
America,  but  the  views  it  presents  of 
the  state  of  the  society  there  are  very 
interesting  to  all  persons  who  desire 
to  know  something  of  the  opinions, 


position,  and  prospects  of  Quakerism  • 
nor,  we  should  think,  can  it  be  other 
than  a  readable  book  to  all  who  like 
to  observe  the  various  degrees  ami 
latitudes  of  the  religious  life— it  h 
descriptive,  anecdotal,  free,  and  appa¬ 
rently  faithful  in  all  its  delineations. 
We  refer  to  it  at  once,  but  we  shall 
perhaps  call  the  attention  of  our 
leaders  to  it  again  when  we  pass  in 
review'  the  past  history  and  present 
position  and  prospects  of  Friends. 
We  have  glanced  at  the  history  of 
their  founder,  but  the  history  of  the 
Society  is  one  of  the  most  significant, 
and  instructive,  and  disappointing  in 
all  Church  history. 


Specimens,  with  Memoirs,  of  thi 
Less-known  British  Poets;  with 
an  Introductory  Essay  by  the  Bev. 
George  Giiiillan.  In  three  volumes. 
Vol.  3. 


This  volume,  we  believe,  closes  not 
only  this  department, but  this  splendid 
edition  of  our  British  jwets.  We  are 
gljid  to  see  the  present  volume. 
Some  of  the  names  w’c  think  should 
liave  secured  the  entire  reprint  and 
special  introduction  of  their  works, 
especially  poor  Christopher  Smart; 
but  we  are  heartily  glad  to  see  printed 
entire,  the  first  time  for  nearly  a  cen¬ 
tury,  that  wondrous,  full  burst  of 
mighty  music  from  a  madman’s  soul— 
“  The  Song  of  David.”  Tliis  volume 
should  sell  extensively  from  the 
possession  of  this  gem  alone.  No 
words  of  oar's  are  needed  to  commend 
this  handsome  library,  so  well  edited, 
to  our  readers. 
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